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poſition of Mind, You always had 
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moſt Obedient, 
AND 


Dutiful Sarvant, 
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Edward Manwaring. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE following Sheets are a 
critical Account of the moſt 
eminent antient Hiſtorians and 
Poets; and this is done, firſt 
to recommend and render theſe 
Authors more intelligible, ro ſuch as are 
capable of reading the Languages; and, ſe- 
condly, to inform others, unacquainted 
with the Languages, what are the Excel- 
lencies and Art of the Poets in their ſeve- 
ral Compoſitions; and what is the Perfe- 
ction of the molt eminent Greet and La- 
tin Hiſtorians : Laſtly, to inſti] into all, 
thoſe grand Ideas, noble Sentiments and 


moral Inſtructions, I have here collected 
from theſe Authors, 


Wr learn indeed theſe Authors at 
School, but what do welearn ? The Inter- 
pretation, perhaps, of the Words, not much 
of the Things: Yet ſomething of this 
ſhould always be taught; as the Order of 
Language, the figurative Diction, the 
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Schemes of Sentences, the Method of the 
Periods, the Harmony of the Numbers, 
and the Beauties peculiar to each Hiſtori- 
an, Poet and Orator. Were theſe Particu- 
lars taught in the Schools, there would be 
leſs Occaſion of foreign Helps ; though 
all the Helps we can ever have, will be 
far ſhort of that Penetration, Senſe and 
Judgment, which is required to have an 
adequate Knowledge of theſe Authors. 
Though we actually read theſe Books with 
Pleaſure whenever we read them, yet we 
are not to think from this, we have an ade- 
quate Knowledge of what we read ; for read 
theſe Authors whenever we will, we ſhall 
be always pleaſed with ſomething or o- 
ther; and read them never ſo often, or 
with never ſo much Experience and Know- 
ledge, we have ſomething to learn, and 
ſomething to know, we never learned or 
knew bctore, 


WHuHzrN we leave the Schools, we are 
highly pleaſed, as well as our Friends, if 
vie Can but conſtrue a little in Homer; 
and as we think, by this Performance, we 
have ditcharged our School-Diſcipline, we 
reſt contented, and read no more. How 
wrong this is, I appeal to the moſt Judi- 
Cious and Loariled ; for whoever reads 

2 this 
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this excellent Poer, with his Experience and 
Years' confirmed, will diſcover more in 
ten Lines, than he could ſee before in fo 


many hundred. 


T o know this Poet in all his Parts re- 
quires almoſt an infinite Knowledge, 
Many have indeed endeavoured to imitate 
him, but no one as yet could ever equal 
him. He had all the Gifts Nature could 
give, and all the Art that could be deri- 
ved from the greateſt Experience and the 
| deepeſt Judgment. Whoever reads him 
with the moſt Knowledge, will be the moſt 
pleaſed and moſt improved, and whenever 
we read him, we ſhall be recompenſed 
for all our Pains ; for 'tis from this in- 
comparable Poet, the Poets and Orators, 
of all Ages, have borrowed their Topicks 
and Strength of Eloquence, and all their 
Art and excellent Beauties. 


ANT1ENT Hiſtory is equally excel- 
lent ; not ſo much for the Narrations, as 
the Cauſes, Councils, Maxims, Deſcrip- 
tions, CharaQters and Harangues, which 
are very inſtructive, and for which TV- 
dides is moſt remarkable. Though every 
word 1s almoſt a Sentence, yet his Narra- 
tions are clear, to ſuch as are well ac- 


quainted with the Greek; his Facts con- 
nected, 
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| [ nected, his Characters juſt, his Deſcrip- 
tions lively, his Cauſes real, his Councils 
1 deep, and his Harangues political, ſolid, 
Fl and eloquent. I mention this, to per- 
[1 ſuade the Moderns to a ſtrict and con- 
| ſtant Study of the Antients ; for our Mo- 
| dern Hiſtory, and political Tracts, have 
not that Erudition and Learning we find 
[1 in the Antients. 


ö To forward Learning, let us be dili- 
| gent in our School Education. As a ſu- 
: perficial Knowledge poſſeſſes the Mind with 
Opinion and Levity; 'tis better never 
1 to be taught than taught by halves. Nor 
| ſhould Nature be left to herſelf, for na- 
il. tural Knowledge is as defective as natu- 
| ral Religion; but let us endeavour to 
improve Nature, as Nature may and 
ought to be improved. 


OuR preſent Errors in reading the 
| Poets, ſhould make us cautious how we 
follow the Steps of others ; for if, by an 
implicit Kind of Belief, we refign our 
| ſelves to the Authority of others, we are 
no better prepared for the Reception of 
[ Truth than that of Error, 


AFTER all our Pains we ſhall know but 
| | in Part, from the great Depravity of hu- 
man 
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man Underſtanding as well as Will. For 
we cannot Reaſon, often, as we ſhould ; 
and if our Paſſions have gained the Aſcen- 
dant, all is up, for we readily believe what 
our Paſſions, Intereſt and Will would have. 
There are many Men who are learned 
and eminent in their Profeſſions, but very 
few who have a univerſal and ſolid Judg- 
ment. This want of Judgment makes us 
fall ſo ſhort of the Antients; and the Rea- 
ſon why we want this Judgment, is, be- 
cauſe we are ignorant of - thoſe particular 
Precepts of Arts and Principles of Things, 
which are the very Baſis of all Judgment. 


In Matters of Judgment lay aſide 
Prejudice, and before you judge examine 
the Cauſe, and all its Circumſtances. A 

uick Judgment is no ſign of a true Un- 
3 though often miſtaken for 
Quickneſs of Parts. In diſputed Points, 
ſuſpend Judgment till Parties are heard; 
when we hear both Sides we may then be 
rtial, as we often are, but we muſt 
partial when we only hear one Side of 
the Queſtion, Be ever ſuſpicious of IIl- 
nature and narrow Souls; there is a ſort 
of Men, who like ravenous Vultures feed 
upon Putrids; I do not envy theſe Perſons 
their Food, but I heartily wiſh they had 


a better Taſte, | 
To 
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| 
0 To compleat Learning, let the principal 
| View of all our Studies, be our ultimate 
| End. Whatever Pleaſure, Profit and Uſe 
| there is in Learning, there is more of this 
| 


in true Religion. Learning is but for a ſhort 
Time, but religious Duties are for E— 
ternity. We pleaſe ourſelves in Know- 
| ledge and Learning, but we pleaſe God in 
our Acts of Religion, Endeavour to tri- 
| umph over the World; this is eafily 
| done, if we will but believe our own 
ö Eyes; for we lee this World paſſing away, 
we ſce its Fallacics, Follies and Foibles ; 
and if it is not a Kind of Miſery and 
10 Death to live here, yet we are aſſured of 
| this, 'tis Life to die. 
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POETRY. 


HE Claſſics, I examine, are 
Dy Poetical and Hiſtorical. 
Poetry, ſays Ariſtotle, is 
Imitation made by Num- 
ber, Diſcourſe and Harmo- 
ny, jointly or ſeparately. 
Imitation and Number being natural to 
Man, it cou'd not be long e're Poetry was 
invented, 
B THE 
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Tux Matter of Poetry is Fiction, Things 
divine, natural, hiſtorical, moral and arti- 
ficial. The firſt Poets were Maſters of 
Muſic, and the efficient Cauſe of Poetry 
was a Happineſs of Genius, with a Facili- 
ty of expreſſing the Conceptions of the 
Mind according to the natural Ideas of 
Things; and the different Kinds of Poetry 
were produc'd from Diverſity of Ingenuity 
and Temper. The Object of Poetry is 
Veriſimilitude; and one End adequate to 
the Art is to delight and inſtruct upon any 
Subject, and that in Number: Another 
End is to purge the Mind from Vice by 
Imitation and Fable. It has this in com- 
mon with Philoſophy and Hiſtory, to teach 
the Truth. 


PorTRy is divided into two Kinds, 
Dramatic and Exegetic: Dramatic com- 
prehends Tragedy and Comedy: Exegetic, 
Heroics, Lyrics, Elegiacs, Auletics, or 
what is play'd upon the Flute, Dithyram- 
bics and Epigrams. This is Vgſius's Divi- 
ſion; and this, he ſays, is not a Diviſion 
of the whole Art, but only of a proper 
Part, under which Diſtribution all theſe 
Kinds of Poems may be particularly con- 
ſider'd, as under their Genus or integral 
Whole. The ſame, ſays he, may be ſaid, 


if 
2 
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if the Diviſion is made according to ſore 
into ſix Kinds of Poems, Heroic, Tragic, 
Comic, Lyric, Satyric, and Dithyrambic z 
or into eight, as ſome make it, by adding 
Epigrams, Iambics and Mimics to the five 
farſt Kinds; or into eleven, as Tzetzes, 
who, beſides Heroics, Elegiacs, Lyrics, 
Dithyrambics and Epigrams, not only ad- 
ded Iambics, but Anathemas, Hymns, Songs, 
nuptial Songs and Monodes. This Diver- 
ſity of Opinion in the Diſtribution of Poe- 
try is, ſays Voſſius, becauſe ſome make the 
Variety of the Verſe the Foundation of the 
various Kinds of Poets. Others found this 
Diviſion on the Subjet-martter, and ſome 
make a Mixture of both. Ariftotle makes 
Poetry the Genus, and compriſes the Mat- 
ter under the Species. Thus Epopceia, 
Tragedy and Comedy, Sc. are ſo many 
different Species, which conſtitute the Mat- 
ter of Poetry. In Tragedy and Comedy 
all is Dramatic; becauſe the Perſons of the 
Play only act and ſpeak without the Inter- 
locution of the Poet. The Epopœia is 
Dramatic and Exegetic; becauſe the Poet 


ſometimes ſpeaks, as well as the Perſons 
introduc'd. 


IMITAT1ONs in Poetry are made by 
Number and Harmony: By Number is 
meant the Meaſure x by Harmony the Mu- 

2 


fick, 
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fick, ſuch as was uſed in dramatic Poetry, 
Dacier remarks, the moſt able Critics al- 
low no other Meaſures to the Hebrew Poe- 
try, but the Sublimity of their Thoughts. 
This Aſſertion wants Proof, as well as what 
follows, that the Greeks received no Ad- 
vantage from the Hebrew Poetry; becauſe 
they had no Commerce with the Hebrews, 
till the zoth Olympiad. Sir 1/aac Newton 
in his Chronology informs us from the An- 
tients, that, when Cranaus Succeſlor of Ce- 
crops reign d in Attica; ſome hundred Years 
before the Olympiads began, many of the 
Phenicians and Syrians, fleeing from Zedir 
and from David, came under the Con- 
duct of Cadmus, Cilix, Phenix and other 
Captains into Aſia, Crete, Greece and Lybia, 
— introduced Letters, Muſick, Poet 
the Octaëtris, Metals, the Art of Building, 
and other Arts, Sciences, and Phænician 
Cuſtoms. And he makes the firſt Civili- 
Zing of the Greeks to be about two or three 
Generations older than Cadmuss coming 
from Zedir into Greece, which, he ſays, 
might probably be occaſioned by the Ex- 
pulſion of the Shepherds out of Egypt, in 
the Days of Eli and Samuel, and from 
their fleeing into Greece in conſiderable 
Numbers. Thus the Learning of the He- 
brews paſt very early to the Greeks, ſince 
'tis evident the n Letters 8 
e 
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ſame the Samaritan Iſraclites uſed, and the 
Samaritan Letters the ſame the Jews uſed 
before their Tranſportation to Babylon, and 
their Letters and Learning might come 
together. That it has been the Opinion 
of able Critics, the Hebrews had Num- 
bers in their Poetry, as in the Books 
of P/alms, Proverbs, and the two Songs 
of Moſes, Ex. xv. and Deut. xxxii, Sc. is 
evident, firſt from the Teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus, who informs us, in the End of his 
ſecond Book of Jewiſh Antiquities, Moſes 
compos'd his Song of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving in Hexametre Verſe; and this was 
the Opinion of Origen and Jerom. Scaliger 
thought this Song was Tetrametre. Vg 
was of Opinion the Books of Je, Pro- 
verbs, and Solomon were only Rhythm, not 
Metre. . By Rhythm he underſtood a Num- 
ber of Syllables, where there is no Regard 
had to Quantity, and he paſſed the ſame 
Judgment on Moſes's laſt Song. Theſe 
Verſes, ſays he, were like what the Greeks 
call'd political Verſes: They ſeem to be 
Trochaic Tetrametre, according to the 
Number of Syllables, but the Quantity is 
neglected. In the P/alms and Lamentations, 
he remarks, there is not ſo much as Rhythm, 
and corrects St. Ferom for ſaying the P/alter 
flow'd with Pindaric Metre, as Tambic, 
Alcaic and Saphic; for, ſays he, Pindar 
B 3 does 
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does not uſe theſe Metres. Buxtorf, in his 
metrical Proſody, obſerves, the Books of 
Fob, Pſalms, Proverbs and the Songs of 
Moſes, &c. are Metre. R. Moſcbe, Schem, 
Tobh, and other Hebrews affirm, Fob, Pſalms 
and Proverbs are ſacred Poems. I omit a 
Conſideration of theſe different Opinions; 
becauſe theſe Quotations are only deſigned 
to confront Dacier. Voſſius was miſtaken 
in his Correction of St. Ferom with regard 
to the Hebrew Meaſures, and in his Notion 
of Rhythm; for Rhythm is not a certain 
Number of Syllables, where there is no Re- 
gard had to Quantity, but an unbounded 
Number of Feet of the ſame Quanti- 
ty. Rhythms, ſays Qyintilian, B. 9. C. 4. 
P. 705. have no certain End, nor any Va- 
riety in the Context, but continue in the 
ſame Arſis and Theſis as they begin. 


Ir has been thought by ſome the firſt 
Imitations were taken from the firſt Occu- 
pations in Life. This gives Priority of 
Time to Paſtoral Poetry; ſince the Care of 
Flocks was the firſt Kind of human Occu- 
pation; and ſince this ſolitary Life afford- 
ed Time and Opportunity for Contempla- 
tion and Compoſition. Tis probable, ſays 
Vaſſius, the Poetry of the — was 
found out by the Shepherds in Greece near 

Helicon and Hippocrene, and in other Places 
| celebrated 
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celebrated by the Poets, and dedicated to 
the Muſes and Apollo. The Word Helicon 
he derives from the Hebrew Word Helech, 
which ſignifies a Walk; Parnaſſus from 
Parnes, which ſignifies a Shepherd; and 
the Word Muſe comes from Meſar, which 
ſignifies Art and Diſcipline; and the ſeve- 
ral Names of theſe Muſes are derived from 
their Office or Effects; Calliope is Beauty 
or Ornament of Diction, Melpomene is de- 
rived from ſinging, Clio from the Glory of 
the Poets, Thalia from the flouriſhing State 
of this Glory, Terpfichore becauſe the Poets 
Delight, Erato becauſe they are belov'd, 
Polyhymnia becauſe they are commended, 
Ourania becauſe the Muſe confers the Bleſ- 
ſing of Heaven. Diomedes, Servius, Pro- 
bus, Julius Pomponius, Donatus and Voſſius 
from them, give us different Accounts of 
the Origin of Paſtoral Poetry, but they 
are altogether fabulous. Yoſſius at laſt is of 
their Opinion, who impute the Origin of 
this Poetry to the Pelopornefians and Sicili- 
ans, whole Language is the Dor:c DialeR, 
and this Kind of Poetry in the Greek is on- 
ly writ in the Doric Dialect. The Argu- 
ment for the Peloponneſians is, becauſe the 
Arcadians were excellent in Singing; and 
becauſe Pan was the God of Arcadia; bur, 
at laſt, he attributes the Invention of paſto- 
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ral Poetry to the Sicilians, as Virgil has 
done, | 


TAEH Invention of Modulation is aſcri- 
bed by the Naturaliſts toan Impulſe of Na- 
ture; and ſince of all the Paſſions that of 
Love makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, the 
Subjects of theſe Paſtorals were either Nar- 
rations of Love, Deſcriptions of ruralScenes, 
or Diſputes with one another; and the 
Flocks, the Woods, the Springs, and all 
thoſe Objects, which were moſt familiar to 
Shepherds, naturally came into the Subjects 


of Paſtoral Poctry. 


—— — FY 
W 


PasToRAL PoE TRV. 


HE firſt Author we meet with in this 
Kind is TyHeocRiTUs the Syracuſian. 


We learn from Suidas, he flouriſh'd under 


Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, his Bucolics 
are compos'd in the Doric Dialect. His 
Paſtorals, ſays Quintilian, are admira- 
ble in their Kind, but not capable of ap- 
pearing in the City or Forum; and, Lon- 
ginus remarks, that excepting ſome Places 
where this Poet exceeds the Characters 


of Paſtorals, he is happy in his Imagina- 
tion, 
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tion. His Poems, which are many, are 
called Idyllia, i. e. little Kinds of Poems. 
The firſt nine and the eleventh are rec- 
koned Bucolics. 


Tur firſt Idyllium is a Dialogue between 
Thyr/is and a Goat-herd, The Scene of the 
Poetry is near a Fountain and Grove. This 
makes the Goat-herd naturally obſerve yr 


iss Poetry was ſweeter than the Water di- 


ſtilling from the Rock. The Sculpture of 
the Cup v. 29. is beautiful. The Extre- 
mities were adorn'd with Ivy and the Gold- 
Flower running round the Top, interwoven 
with the Tendrels of the Vine ſmiling with 
ellow Fruit: In the Inſide was engraved a 
moſt beautiful Woman with two Lovers ve- 
hemently diſputing. She fits unconcern'd, 
ſometimes ſmiling on one, ſometimes on 
the other, but is mov'd with neither. The 
Fiſherman and Rock, the Vineyard and 
Keeper are other Embelliſhments. The 
Fiſherman is drawing his Net with all his 
Might ſo that the Veins of his Neck ſwell 
in the Cup. The Vine is loaded with pur- 
ple Grapes. The Keeper a Youth is repre- 
ſented as purſuing his Pleaſure, whilſt two 
Foxes are following their Prey, one robbing 
the Keeper's Scrip, the other trampling on 
the Vines. After this Thyr/s ſings of Daph- 
ms's pining and dying for Love. The Poe- 
try 
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try is tender. The very Wolf laments for 
Daphnis. The Gods are concern'd for the 


Shepherds Love. Venus only inſults the 
Lover. | 


In the ſecond Idyllium, Simetha endea- 
vours by Enchantment to bring her Lover 
Delpbis. Love is here deſcrib'd as impa- 
tient of Delay, jealous of Abſence, perpe- 
tually diſquieted, thinking of nothing but 
the beloved Object, renewing in Solitude 
the Circumſtances of the Paſſion, conſu- 
ming the Lover, who is ſurpriz d and ſtruck 
with Horror, and altogether mute, when 
her Love appears, 


THe third Idyllium is the Picture of a 
diſtracted Lover, lamenting Love's Cruel- 
ty, addreſſing himſelf to his abſent Miſtreſs, 
commending her Charms, importuning 
her Favours, diſtracted with the Thoughts 
of not obtaining them, ready to tear in 
Pieces the Garland he had made for her, 
and caſt himſelf headlong into the Sea, try- 
ing many Experiments to find if ſhe lov'd 
him, threatning to give the Preſents he had 
reſerv'd for her, to another, hoping to ſee 
her, placing himſelf co be ſeen, ſinging 
Love-Songs, complaining of Pains, reſol- 
ving not to ſing, ready to die and be de- 

voured 
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voured by Wolves, for this, ſays he, will 
be Honey to my Mittreſs. 


Tur fourth Idyllium is a Dialogue be- 
twixt Battus and Corydon, The Beauty 
conſiſts in that natural Repreſentation of 
Sorrow, the Poet makes the Herds affected 
with in the Abſence of the Shepherd, the 
moſt delicate Paſture cannot pleaſe. After- 
wards Battus laments the Death of Ama- 
ryllis, preferring her to all he had. Cory- 
don comforts him with the Hopes of better 
Fortune, and puts him in mind of the na- 
tural Viciſſitude in human Affairs. The 


remaining Part of this Idyllium is very 


natural, but of low Lite. 


Tux fifth Idyllium is of che Dramatic 
Kind. Comatas the Goat-herd, and Lacon 
the Shepherd contend in ſinging. At their 
Meeting they jeſt bitrerly on each other. 
This is a true Image of vulgar Freedom. 
The Beauty of their Songs conſiſts in that 
Air of Simplicity the Poet paints theſe Shep- 
herds in; full of themſelves, and big with 
the Favours they have received from others; 
boaſting of the Preſents they deſign'd for 
their Miſtreſs, and making ſudden Tranſi- 
tions, agreeable to the deſultory Genius of 
unciviliz'd Nature, 


IN 
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In the fixth Idyllium Damætas and Daph- | 
nis ſing of Galatea and Cyclops. Galatea's 
Love is deſcrib'd from her wanton Actions, 
from pelting Polyphemus's Flocks with Ap- 
ples; and Polyphemus's Obduracy is de- 
{crib'd in not purſuing Galatea when ſne 


flies. The Poet makes Polyphemus com- 


mend his beautiful Beard, his one Eye, and 


his white Teeth. This Self-admiration 1s 
natural, 


Tur ſeventh Idyllium, tho' a Narra- 
tive, has many Beauties. Theocritus, as he 
was going to Alexandria, contracted Friend- 
ſhip, in the Iſle of Coos, with Phraſidamus 
and Antigenes, who invited him into the 
Country to celebrate the Feaſt of Ceres. 
The Deſcription of the Goat-herd Lycidas 
is beautiful in the Circumſtances of his 
Dreſs and Perſon. The Deſcription of the 
Time when AgeanaFes might fail ſafe to 
Mitylene, and the Celebration of his Arri- 
val there, is very elegant. The Deſcription 
of the Feaſt has all the Variety a Feaſt can 
have; as eaſy Seats, Poplars and Elms wa- 
ving over their Heads, ſacred Streams mur- 
muring and diſtilling from the Grots of the 
Nymph, the Muſick of the Graſhoppers, 
the ſinging of the Linnet and Larks, the 


cooing of the Turtles, the humming of 
the 
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the Bees, the Fragrancy of the Seaſon, 


che Fruit lying at their Head and Feet, 


the Trees loaded and bending to the Earth 
with the Weight of their Fruit, generous 
Wine. | 


In the eighth Idyllium Daphnis and Me- 
nalcas contend in ſinging. Menalcas in- 
vokes the Vallies and Rivers to feed his 
Lambs and Dapbnis's Herds ; Daphns in- 
vokes the Fountains and Meadows to feed 
his Flocks and Menalcas's Herds. Menalcas, 
in Praiſe of his Miſtreſs, makes all the Bleſ- 


| ſings of Nature attend her; but in her Ab- 


ſence all is Infelicity. Daphnis imputes the 
like Bleſſings to Milo's Preſence, but in his 
Abſence the Herdſman and the Herds grow 
deform'd. | 


In Idyllium the ninth, Dapbnis and Me- 
nalcas contend in ſinging. The Beauty of 
this Idyllium conſiſts in the true Character 
of low Life, always boaſting and big with 
its own Fortune. Says Menalcas, Atna 
was my Mother, and I have a beautiful 
Cave in a hollow Rock, many Sheep, Goats- 
skins, and Plenty of Fire. 


Tur eleventh Idyllium is the laſt of the 
Paſtoral Kind, and very. beautiful. Theo- 


cr1/us addreſſes himſelf in the Beginning of 
this 
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this Idyllium to Nicias the Phyſician, and 
obſerves there is no Cure for Love but the 
Muſes, as Nicias, who was a Phyſician, 
well knew: Then he gives a Narrative of 
Polyphemus's deep Paſſion for Galatea, and 
* — him ſitting on a Rock, looking on 
the Sea, and ſoothing his Paſſion in Strains 
of Poetry. In this Song Polyphemus firſt 
reflects on Galatea's Complexion and Youth, 
and obſerves ſhe is always with him in his 
Dream, but flies from his Arms when he 
awakes; that he has begun his Love, but 
cannot end it; that tho' Galatea flies from 
his Deformity, yet he has other things to 
charm her, a thouſand Sheep, Plenty of 
Milk, and many other Poſſeſſions and Bleſ- 
ſings; all which he enumerates one after 
another. This is natural. 


FoxNTENELLE would give us a different 
Idea of this Author. Sometimes theſe 
Shepherds are too exalted in their Strains, 
as when they ſpeak thus: 


Gods, when ſhe view'd how ſtrong was the Surprize ! 
Her Soul took Fire, and ſparkled thro? her Eyes, 
How did her Paſſions, how her Fury move 

How ſoon ſh- p!ung'd into the Abyſs of Love! 


The fair HTariſta, as my Goats I drove, 
With Apples pelts me, and ſtill murmurs Love. 


The 
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The Paſtures flouriſh, and the Flocks improve, 
All Smiles, ſo ſoon as here reſorts my Love; 
But, Oh! wher'ere the dear one leaves the Place, 
At once there fade the Shepherds and the Grass. 


Tus E Sentiments are very natural to 
the Paſſions of Love. Monſ. de Fontenelle 
is very difficult. Theocritus can neither 
pleaſe him with his Delicacy, nor Ruſtici- - 
ty; for, after this, he complains Theocri- 
tus lets his Shepherds fall as much too low, 
as before they were raiſed too high above 
their native Genius. The Imitations in 
Theocritus are very natural and juſt, and he 
that imitates Nature in the rough, is no leſs 
a Poet than he, who imitates Nature when 
poliſh'd. Maſchus and Bion were two other 
Greek Writers of Paſtoral Poetry. Moſchus 
was a Sicilian, a Familiar of Ariſtarcbus, 
and wrote his Bucolics after Theocritus, ac- 
cording to Suidas. Bion was a Smyrnæan. 
Monſ. de Fontenelle has given this favoura- 
ble Character of their Paſtoral Poetry: 
They have no manner of Ruſticity, but a 

reat deal of Delicacy and Grace, and ſome 

deas wholly new and pleaſing. However, 
he accuſes them as, he ſays, others have 
done, for being too florid, 


TAE 
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Tur moſt compleat Latin Author in 
Paſtoral Poetry is Virgil, who has improved 
upon Theocritus, and is ſuppoſed by Dona- 
tus to have wrote Paſtorals, as a more free 
and forcible Kind of Verſe, in order to 

rocure Auguſtus Czſar's Favour, and the 

ſtate he had loſt. He compos'd ten Ec- 
logues. Seven are properly Bucolics; for 
the three Eclogues of Pollio, Silenus and 
Gallus, are not of the Bucolic Kind, 


In the firſt Eclogue the Poet makes an 
Acknowledgment of the Favours he 
had receiv'd from Cæſar his Benefactor, 
and, to avoid all Appearance of Oſtentati- 
on, . this Acknowledgment is not made in 
his own Perſon, but in that of an experi- 
enc'd and aged Shepherd Tytyrus. The 
Sum of his Happineſs conſiſted in the 
Tranquility he himſelf enjoy'd, whilſt all 
his Country was in deep Confuſion. The 
Author of this Happineſs he ſtiles a God ; 
for what is more God-like than to do good, 
and what more deſerving of this Goodneſs 
than to acknowledge it? The Beauty of 
this, as well as of all Paſtorals, conſiſts in 
that Simplicity of Manners the Poet 1s to 
imitate. Tityruss Anſwer to Melibœus v. 20. 
is an Inſtance of this Simplicity. The Que- 


ſtion was, Who is the God from whom you 
| derive 
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derive your Happineſs? Tityrus, agreeable 
to the Loquacity of Countrymen, who 
have no Regulation of their Thoughts, but 
what reſults from the Impulſe of Nature, 
gives an Account of Rome. This Simpli- 
city is to be ſupported by rural Scenes, 
Songs and Muſick, Omens of Birds, Com- 
pariſons, and all ſuch Ideas as, we obſerve, 
are common to a Paſtoral Life. 5 


Tux Commentators are divided in the 
Allegory of the ſecond Eclogue. By Co- 
rydon, ſays Servius, is meant Virgil, by A. 
lexis Ceſar. Ludovicus Vives makes Cory- 
don Virgil, and Alexis Cornelius Gallus the 
Poet, much admir'd by Virgil. There are 
other Interpretations, but injurious to the 
Poet's Character. Without any Allegory, 
this Eclogue is a Deſcription of the Cares 
of Love and its Effects, of the Uncertain- 
ty of Beauty, and contains ſuch Arguments 
as Lovers uſe to gain each other's Affections. 
In the Beginning of this Paſtoral, the Poet 
very tenderly deſcribes the Vehemency of 
the Shepherd's Love, who is tormented 
with his Paſſion, whilſt every thing, bur 
himſelf, enjoy'd Eaſe. After this he enu- 
merates what he thought moſt the Objects 
of Love, Abundance of Cattle, Plenty of 
Milk, Skill in Mufick, and the Merit of his 
Beauty, This is a lively Picture of all Per- 

| C ſong 
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ſons in a low Part of Life. All their Plea- 
ſure conſiſts in the U and Value of 


what they have, and in the Pride they take 
to diſcover their Wealth to others. 


Tu y third Eclogue may be divided in- 
to two Parts. The firſt Part contains the 
common Railleries Shepherds uſe one a- 
mong another. The ſecond is a Tryal in 
Muſick and Poetry. Tis of the Dramatic 
Kind; for the Poet does not ſpeak in this 
Paſtoral. V. 26. is a remarkable Satire up- 
on bad Muſick, and in v. 33, 34. we have 
the Picture of a ſevere Step- mother and a jea- 
lous Father, who fear every Hour leſt their 


Flock ſhould be diminiſh'd for want of good 


Care. This makes them count their Stock 
twice a Day. V. 40. We have an agreea- 
ble Picture of ruſtic Simplicity. Menalcas 
mentions one of the Perſons engrav'd in his 
Cup, but forgets the other's Name. The 
Beauty of the Song conſiſts in the Variety 
of the Tranſitions. J. 64. Galatea, who 
pelts her Lover with an Apple, flies and 
defires firſt to be diſcovered in her Flight. 
The throwing of the Apple, ſays Scahger, 
expreſſes the Wantonneſs of Galatea, her 
Flight the Virgin, and her Deſire to be 
ſeen the Female Diſpoſition. The Con- 
traſt of the two Lovers Galatea and Amyn- 
tas, the one as coy as the other fond, is 
what heightens the Beauty of this and all 


Kind 
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Kind of Poetry. V. go, is a very ſevere Sa- 
tire upon the bad Poet Ma vius. 


TE fourth Eclogue is a moſt beautiful 
Panegyric on the Birth of Pollio's Son. Lu- 
dovicus Vives applies this Eclogue to our 


Saviour's Birth. As Virgil, ſays he, had 
read in the Syb:i/line Oracles a wonderful In- 


fant ſhould be born about that Time, he 


applied this to the Conſul's Son. Yeoſſius 


makes it appear the Sihline Oracles, now 
extant, are ſuppoſitious; and that if there 
be any thing in theſe Oracles of the antient 


Sybilline Oracles, tis miſerably interpolated 


by Additions and Alterations, particularly 
in thoſe Myſteries, which convey to us a 
clearer Knowledge of our Religion and Go- 
ſpel Hiſtory than what we have in any of 
the Prophets. There are many Things in this 
Eclogue very ſublime, as the Deſcription of 


the Harmony of Nature at the Birth of the 


Infant, and the Deſtruction of Sin, v. 13. 
which Vives applies to original Sin, the 
Divinity of the Child, v. 15. and the Re- 
ſignation of the Father's Power, v. 17. 


Ix the fifth Eclogue two Shepherds are 
introduc'd who delight and commend each 
other in their Songs, and lament the Death 


of Dapbnis, by which ſome underſtand that 


of Julius Ceſar, others the Death of ſome 


young Shepherd, which ſeems moſt natural; 


= becanſe 
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becauſe Daphnis is deſcribed as a Youth, 
which is not agreeable to Julius Ceſar's 
Age, when murder'd. Ludovicus Vives ap- 
plies this Eclogue to the Death and Aſcen- 
ſion of our Saviour, taken from the Sybilline 
Oracles. Mopſuss Lamentation of Daphnis 
has all the Tenderneſs Poetry can have. The 
Nymphs are firſt wounded with Sorrow, 
The Woods and Rivers join in the Lamen- 
tation; whilſt the Mother embraces her de- 
parted Son, and complains of the cruel 
Stars and Gods, that ſnatch'd him from her. 
The very Flocks pine for Grief, and forget 
to feed; nay, the Lions, Mountains and 
Woods mourn the Loſs of the Youth, The 
Ideas of this Paſtoral are wonderfully beau- 
tiful, becauſe judiciouſly taken from the 
Scene of the Poetry. We are lamenting 
in the midſt of Rivers, Woods, Flocks and 
Flowers, proper Scenes of Grief, where 
the Mind 1s apt to indulge Sorrow. The 
Exaltation is ſublime. Daphnrs, advanc'd 
to the Height of Glory, looks down upon 
the inferior World, and bleſſes the Earth 
with Harmony and Peace, 


T xe ſixth Eclogue will be confider'd in 


my Anſwer to Fontenelle's Objections. 


Tux ſeventh Eclogue, for the moſt part, 


is taken from Theocritus, and is purely Pa- 
ſtoral, 
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ſtoral. Ludovicus Vives applies this Ec- 
logue to the Contention of two Poets, 
meant by Corydon and Thyrſis, one of which 
he took to be either Gallus, Varus or Mini- 
us, whom Virgil commends. This Paſto- 
ral entertains us with all the Scenes of ru- 
ral Pleaſures, with Trees ecchoing with the 
Muſick of Birds, with Flocks and Mea- 
dows, humming Bees, green Ivy, mar- 
ble Statues, Gardens, fragrant Herbs, moſ- 
ſy Fountains, budding Vines and rapid 
Streams, with Rivers, Vineyards, Myrtles, 
Laurels, and many other rural Scenes. The 
Beauty of this Paſtoral conſiſts in the Con- 
traſt of the Shepherds Songs. Corydon, 
ſays Vives, begins his Song in a pious man- 
ner, Thyr/is with Fury. Corydon invokes 
the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, Thyr/is the God 
of Impurity. Corydon makes moſt kind 
Vows, Thyr/is curſes. Corydon fangs of plea- 
ſant Things, Thyrſis of fad. 


In the Beginning of the Pharmaceutria 
or eighth Eclogue the Poet declares his De- 
fire of ſinging Auguſtus's or Pollio's Praiſe. 
This Eclogue may be divided into two 
Parts. The firſt Part is taken from Theo- 
critus's third Idyllium. The ſecond Part 
from the ſecond Idyllium. The firſt Part 
contains the Lamentation of Damon; be- 
cauſe his Rival was preferr'd before him, 

E 3 Da- 
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Damon's Contempt of his Rival, and his 
ſevere Reflection on the prepoſterous Love 
of Niſa, the Recital of his own Merits in 
the Muſick of his Pipe, the Poſſeſſion of 
his Flocks and the Amiableneſs of his Per- 
ſon, with his heavy Complaint of the cruel 
God of Love, is very natural. In the ſe- 
cond Part of this Bucolic a Sorcereſs endea- 
vours by Enchantment to bring Daphnis to 
her Love. | 


In the ninth Eclogue the Poet laments 
the miſerable Effects of War, in the Loſs 
of our Property, and the unhappy State of 
the Muſes, in the midſt of theſe military Tu- 
mults. After this, the Poet inſinuates him- 
ſelf into the Favour of Varus and Cinna, by 
confeſſing he had as yet ſung nothing wor- 
thy of their Approbation, The Invitati- 
on to Galatea v. 39. which Vives takes as 
an Addreſs to Auguſtus to return to Ital. 
from his Sea-War, ſets forth, in a es 
beautiful manner, the Pleaſures of the 
Land in Oppoſition to the Sea, as the Per- 
petuity of the Spring, Rivers crown'd with 
Variety of Flowers, the ſilver Poplars ho- 
vering over the Grotes, and the curling Vines 
ſpreading their Shades. 


THe tenth Eclogue is r by 
ſome as compoſed to comfort Gallus for the 
Loſs 
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Loſs of his beloved Cytheris, who follow- 
ed Mark Anthony to Gaul. There are ma- 
ny tender Sentiments in this Paſtoral. The 
Poer has well deſcrib'd the Inconſtancy 
of the Lover in the ſudden Change of Gal- 
lus's Reſolutions, who is immediately diſ- 
pleaſed with all the Reſolves he was juſt 
now ſo fond of. Ludovicus Vives thought 
this Paſtoral to be an Elegy on the Death of 
Gallus, who kill'd himſelf, becauſe he 


was accuſed for acting contrary to Caeſar's 
Will. 


VIRGIL is remarkable for his Paſtoral 
Scenes, and exceeds T heocritus in the Varie- 
ty of his Subjects, in the Skill of his Sub- 
ject-matter, and in the Character of his 
Stile. Theocritus, ſays Servius, is every- 
where ſimple; but Virgil was here and 
there oblig d to uſe figurative Diction, and 
for the moſt part has artfully inſerted Fi- 
gures in thoſe Verſes Theocritus has expreſs d 
in a ſimple manner. Fontenelle has not been 
afraid to attack this Author. He corrects 
the Plan of the Subject in the Eclogue of 
Pollio's Son; for, ſays he, Virgil might 
have flatter'd Pollio more agreeably in this 
Eclogue; but tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe Y1r- 
gil was better acquainted with Pollio than 
Monſieur de Fontenelle, and that Pollio was 
more a Roman than to have any Reliſh for 
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modern Flattery. Says Fontenelle, Virgil's 
Head was full of the Fumes of a Carouſe 
when he wrote his Silenus, and this Ec- 
logue he calls a Medley. Had Fontenelle's 
Judgment been as great as his Wit, he wou'd 
have never ſaid this of Virgil, which no- 
body, but himſelf, ever offer d to ſay. The 
Eclogue of Silenus is a moſt exquiſite Piece 
of philoſophical Poetry. The Deſcription 
of the Formation of the World is partly 
Moſaical, and partly according to the Phi- 
loſophy of the Ancients. The gathering 
together of the Waters, and the appearing 
of the dry Land, with the Formation. of 
the Sun, as the Author to the Preface of 
Virgil's Paſtorals engliſh'd by Dryden ob- 
ſerves, is in the Moſaical Order. The ma- 
king the four Elements the Principles of all 
Things, is agreeable to the natural Philo- 
ſophy of the Ancients. The making ho- 
neſt Silenus, as Fontenelle ſtiles him, deli- 
ver theſe philoſophical Truths, is agreeable 
to the Opinion of the Ancients, who 
eſteem'd the Sileni as experienc'd in all 
Knowledge; for the Sileni, according to 
the Etymologiſt, were aged Satyrs, Tis 
no dithcult Matter to ridicule the ſublimeſt 
Subjects. Fontenelle had a good Talent of 
Wir, but has very unhappily abus'd it in 
theſe Criticiſms. The other Latin Authors 
of Eclogues, mention'd by Vopiſcus, are 
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M. Aurelius Olympus Nemeſianus a Cartha- 
ginian, who left four Eclogues; and T. 
Calpurnius a Sicilian, who ſent ſeven Ec- 
logues to Aurelius. They both liv'd in the 
Times of the Emperor Carus, and his Sons 
Carinus and Numelianus. Fontenelle was ſo 
kind to Calpurnius, as to prefer him to Vir- 
gil on a Subject of the ſame Nature with 
that of Virgil's Pollio; but this Preference 
is anly with regard to the Deſign of the Fa- 
ble, and not the Stile. How true this is, 
I leave others to judge, who have the Op- 
portunity of reading Calpurnius, which is 
what I never had. 


EPIC POETRY. 


PIC has the Pre- eminence of all other 

Poetry for its Univerſality of Matter 
and Majeſty of Verſe. The Antiquity of 
the Verſe is prov'd from the Inſcription of 
the Tripods, in the Temple of Apollo, at 
Thebes in Boeotia. This Tripod was dedi- 
cated by Amphitryo an Age, or little more, 
as Vaſſius computes it, after the Times of 
Joſhua, The firſt Author of the Epopœia 
is unknown ; but all agree Homer and Vir- 
gil are the molt excellent in this Kind of 


Poetry, 
in HO- 
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HOMER's native Country, and the 
preciſe Time he liv'd in, does nor certainly 
appear. Aultus Gellius makes Homer and 
Hefiod nearly cotemporary, and to have 
liv'd, according to Caſſiuss Annals, more 
than 140 Years after the Trojan War, about 
160 Years before Rome was built, according 
to Cornelius Nepos's Chronicle. Some think 
Hejiod was 100 Years younger than Homer. 
Suidas informs us, it was the Opinion of 
ſome Hefiod was older than Homer; of 
others, that he was cotemporary, and liv'd 
32 Years before the firſt Olympiad. Era- 
foſthenes makes him live 100 Years after the 
Trojan Captivity ; Philochorus in the Times 
of the Ionic Migration, under the Magiſtra- 
cy of Archippus, 180 Years after Troy was 
taken; Apollodorus the Athenian 260 Years 
after the Deſtruction of Troy. Voſſius thought, 
he was not much miſtaken who made Ho- 
mer live in the Beginning of the Olympi- 
ads, or a little after in the Times of Ro- 
mulus. There is a great Variety of Opini- 
ons concerning the Place of his Birth. Hig 
Poems, as we learn from Plutarch in the 
Life of Lycurgus, were brought out of A. 
ſia into Greece by Lycurgus ; and Alan in- 
forms us, they were carried about Greece, 
not as we now have them, but as certain 
ſeparate Songs, Piſiſtratus firſt _— 
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theſe Books, and bound them rogether ; 
from whence they had the Term of Ho- 
mer's Rhapſody. Suidas thought the Iliad 
was not ſuch a connected Poem as vie now 
have it. Rapin makes Alan of the ſame 
Opinion; but Dr. Clarke has obſery'd, Ra- 
pin miſunderſtood Altan's Words; and no- 
thing is more apparent than the Deſign of 
the Poet in this Poem, where all things are 
connected with ſo much Art and Ingenuity, 
as evidently manifeſt its intended Unity, 


Tun o' this Poem is entitled the lliad, yet 
it has a View but to one Action, the Anger 
of Achilles. This Action commenc'd in 
the 10th Year of the Trojan War, and that 
in the Spring, as Dr. Clarke obſerves upon 
the 425th Verſe. The Oecaſion of this 
Action was as follows: Chry/es, Apollo's 
Prieſt, came to redeem his Daughter from 
Captivity, Agamemnon, who had his 
Daughter, refus'd to let the Caprive be ran- 
ſom'd, and diſmiſs'd the Father with Mena- 
ces. Chryſes ſupplicates Apollo for Ven- 
geance, His Prayers are heard, and the 
Greeks are puniſh'd with a heavy Plague. 
Achilles ſummons a Council. Plutarch 
obſerves Achilles was a proper Perſon to 
convene this Council concerning the Plague, 
becauſe he had been bred up by Chiron to 
the Study of Phyſic. Calchas the Prieſt, 

9 protected 
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protected by Achilles, declares the Cauſe of 
the Plague was the Anger of Apollo, and 
that there was no other Means of pacifying 
the God, but the Reſtitution of Chry/es's 
Daughter. This raiſes Agamemnon's Indig- 
nation againſt Calchas, and by way of Re- 
priſal demands Briſeis from Achilles, This 
incenſed Achilles, and this Reſentment with 
its Effects is the Plan of the: Poem. The 
Beginning of the Poem to this Quarrel is 
related by way of Epiſode ; for theſe Cir- 
cumſtances were neceſſary to be known. 
The firſt Effect of this Anger is Achilles's 
Separation from the Allies, and Thetts's Pe- 
tition to Jupiter to make the Trojans victo- 
rious, that Agamemnon might be ſenſible 
how much he was in the Wrong in offend- 
ing Achilles, This is the Fable of the firſt 
Book; and though this Fable is but of one 
Action, yer tis of ſuch an Action, as con- 
tains many Parts ſo connected together, as 
to form a Reſult of one Action. The great 
Art of the Poet, in beautifying and 
enobling this Action, deſerves our Attenti- 
on. In the Beginning of this Poem the 
Poet does not enter on the firſt Tranſactions, 
of which his Subject is a Part; becauſe the 
Meaſures are then in a more languid State, 
but he begins his Poem at the Time when 
the Action is greateſt and neareſt its full 
State, and relates in other Places the _ 
an 
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and more remote Parts of the Action in a 
conciſe and artificial Manner: And, to 


prepare the Mind of the Reader, he begins 
with an Exordium, and, to ſtrengthen his 
Narrations, and render them more divine 
and powerful, he makes a Goddeſs relate 
the whole. 


TH x next great Art of the Poet in the 
Beginning of this Poem, is his Manner of 
narrative Imitation. He has no ſooner 
opened his Poem, but he leaves his own 
Perſon and aſſumes that of Chry/es, by ma- 
king him harangue ; for the Poet is to fa 
little himſelf, becauſe in this, ſays Ariſtotle, 
there is no Imitation. The Beauty of this 
Speech cannot be too much admir'd. 
Chryſes firſt addreſſes the Generals and all 
the Greeks in a humble and benevolent 
Manner, and implores the Gods, that they 
might obtairi the End of their Arms, and 
afterwards return with Safety to their Coun- 
try; bur, to enjoy this Bleſſing, he ſuppli- 
cates the Releaſement of his Daughter, and 
endeavours to procure this Favour by the 
Preſents he brings, by the Power of the 
God in whoſe Name his Supplications are 
made, and by the terrible Effects they muſt 
expect from the injured Deity, if his Re- 
queſt is not anſwer'd, and all in five Lines. 
After this the Poet preſents us with two 

2 lively 
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lively Pictures of Paſſion in the Perſon of 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Agamemnon 1s 
painted looking on his Enemy with Fire 
ſparkling in his Eyes, faultering in his Lan- 
guage, and repeating the ſame Thing thrice, 
Achilles is ſtern in his Looks, refractory to 
his Superiors, abuſive in his Language, 
abrupt in Terms, forgerful of the Public, 
nay oppoſing himſelf to be reveng'd on the 
Enemy. Neſtor, venerable in his Age, riſes 
haſtily in the Council to ſtop the Diviſion, 
His Words drop from his Lips ſweeter than 
Honey. He declares without any Pream- 


ble the Effects of theſe Diviſions, ſhould 


the Enemy know it. The Public was his 
great Concern, He endeavours to per- 
ſuade the Chiefs, from Experience and 
Age, to ſubmit to his Counſel. He bids 
Agamemnon not to inſiſt on Achilles's Prize, 
and Achilles not to contend with his ſupe- 
rior in Power. In Neſtor's Character we 


have the natural Infirmities of old Age, in 
his Loquacity and Oſtentation. In the 


528th Verſe we have the noble Deſcription 
of Jupiter, which, Phidias ſaid, was the 
Archetype of his olympic Jupiter. Tis 
obſerved, this Book has no Simile or Com- 
pariſon. This, ſays Madam Dacier, proves, 


Homer thought the Beginning of an Epic 
Poem could not be too ſimple. Yirgil's 
Conduct is otherwiſe in the Æneid. 


In 
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IN the ad Book Jupiter ſends a delu- 
five Dream to Agamemnon to draw the Gre- 
eians out to Battel, that Achilles, accord- 
ing to Thetis's Petition, might be honour'd 
in their Defeat. This Dream, as Eufta- 
thius remarks, perches upon the Head, in- 
timating that Part to be the Seat of the 
Soul. Tis circumfuſed to expreſs the total 
Poſſeſſion of the Senſes, Fancy has during 
our Sleep. It takes the Figure of the Per- 
ſon deareſt to Agamemnon; becauſe what- 
ever we think of moſt when awake, is.the 
common Object of our Dreams. Dr. Clark 
underſtood this Dream as a poetical Fiction, 
intimating Agamemnon's Vanity and Self- 
flattery, in that he imagined he could take 
Troy without the Help of Achilles. Aga- 
memnon's Harangue to the Greeks after this 
Dream is artfully compoſed. The Scope 
of this Harangue was not to perſuade the 
Greeks to return to Greece, which at firſt 
View ſeems to be the Scope, but rather to 
Excite them to Bartel ; becauſe what is ſaid 
to perſuade them to return, is immediately 
weaken'd by ſtronger Arguments, artfully 


' inferred to urge their Stay. Ulyſſes's Ha- 


rangue to the Populace and Officers, to 

ſtop the Preparation they were making to 

return Home, is as artful, When Ulyſſes 

ſpeaks to the common Soldiers, he —_— 
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the Officers; when he ſpeaks to the Offi= 


cers, he blames the common Soldiers. 
This, ſays Madam Dacier, is a proper Me- 
thod of delivering ungrateful Truths with- 
out Offences. V. 212. Thyrſites is the 
Picture of one miſerably deformed in Mind, 
as well as Body. This Delineation of the 
utmoſt Deformity in the Perſon of Thyr- 
ſites, and of the moſt exquiſite Beauty in 
that of Nireus is only once exhibited, and 
no Mention is ever made of the Perſons 
afterwards. This Picture is admirable and 
pleaſes, ſays Plutarch, becauſe of its Like- 
neſs; for Imitations, whether the Original 
be good or bad, pleaſe, if like. The An- 
tients juſtly thought Homer gave us Ideas 
of all Kinds of Poetry, and that, in the 
Character of Thyr/itcs, we have a perfect 
Model of Satire, and Dyoniſius Haltcarnaſ. 
obſerves, with Regard to the Conduct of 
the Poem, Homer made. uſe of this Epiſode, 
becauſe all the Army was engaged againſt 
Agamemnon in Behalf of Achilles, ſo that 
what Thyr/ites ſays in Favour of Achilles 
made the Cauſe ridiculous; becauſe the 
Perſon, who pleaded for the Cauſe, was in 
himſelf moſt ridiculous and odious. Had 
Neſtor ſaid what Thyrfites did, the Cauſe 
had been ruin'd; but Thyr/ites's Perſon and 
Plea were equally eſteemed. Says Dr. 
Clarke, this Character of Thyr/ites, who 
Bt; Was 
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was a meer Coward, is admirably purſued 
in the vain Glory the Poet paints him in. 
Ulyſſes anſwers Thyr/ites, but does not up- 
braid him, ſays Plutarch, with the Infir- 
mities of his Body, but for the vitious 
Qualities of his Mind, his indiſcreet Lo- 
quacity; and this great Philoſopher adviſes 
us to obſerve in reading Homer, how the 
Expreſſions, importing Praiſe or Diſpraiſe 
are applied, from whence it will appear 
Homer had little Regard to the external 
good Things either of Body or Fortune; 
and though in the Character of Nireus he 
ſeems to commend him for his Beauty, in 
the Scheme of his Oration, by a threefold 
Repetition of his Name; becauſe, ſays 
Ariſtotle, what is eminent ought to be re- 
peated, and what is repeated ought to be 
eminent; yet, as the Poet makes no Men- 
tion of Nireus afterward, this, ſays Ari- 


ſtotle, is a Paralogiſm or fallacious Ampli- 


fication, Ulyſſes's Speech to Agamemnon to 
ſtop the Return of the Fleet, abounds with 
all Kinds of Eloquence, with the mild as 
well as more vehement Affections, as Qy:m- 
tilian has obſerved. In the Beginning of 
this Speech Ulyſſes inſinuates himſelf into 
the Aﬀections of the Auditory, by ſeem- 
ingly falling into their Sentiments. After 
this he corrects theſe Sentiments by ſuch 
Truths as were not to be deliver'd abruptly. 

D Neſter 
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Neſtor harangues next; and, as Ulyſſes's 
Deſign, by his Harangue, was to ſtop the 
Army haſtening to their Fleet, Neftor's De- 
ſign was, after they were ſtopp'd, to ani- 
mate them to Battel, as Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſ. remarks upon the Poet's Art. When 
the Army was marching out to Battel, the 
Poet moſt artfully makes five continu'd 
Compariſons; becauſe, as Madam Dacier 
well obſerves, the Time that was requir'd 
to form ſo great an Army, gave him an 
Opportunity of making theſe Compariſons: 
Firſt he compares the Blaze of their Ar- 
mour to Fire: Secondly, the Convention 
of ſo many thouſand Soldiers to Cranes or 
wild Geeſe, flocking together. Thirdly, 
the Number of the Soldiers to the Multi- 
rude of Leaves or Flowers: Fourthly, their 
Ardour and Eagernels to engage to Legions 
of Flies purſuing their Prey. Fifthly, the 
Obedience and good Diſcipline of the 
Troops to Flocks well regulated by their 


Shepherd. Thus, ſays Madam Dacier, 


Ilemer has ſuch a vaſt and lively Imaginati- 
on, that all Objects, which preſent them- 


ſelves to him, impreſs their Image with fo 


much Force, that he afterward refunds 
them with Compariſons equally noble and 
ſimple, without forgetting the leaſt Cir- 
cumſtance, that may inſtruct the Reader, 
and make him ſee thoſe Objects as he ar 
I C 
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{elf ſees them; and this is one of the 
greateſt Beauties of Poetry. What we 
ought to obſerve here is the Place of the 
Epiſodes, which is in the Connection, as 
the Poet places the Catalogue of Ships, 
which conclude this Book, and the Duel 
between Menelaus and Paris, which makes 
the third Book, and the Council of the 
Gods concerning the Deſtruction of Troy 
in the fourth Book, "Theſe Epiſodes do 
not deſtroy the Unity of Action; becauſe 
they have a Relation to the primary Action. 
The Fable indeed increaſes by theſe 
Epiſodes, but not by any foreign Addition; 
becauſe theſe are connected and have a Re- 
lation to the primary Action. The Art of 
the Poet in the Epiſode of the Ships con- 
ſiſts in that Variety of ancient Hiſtory, 
Genealogies and Deſcriptions, which are 
inſerted to delight the Reader, Says Ma- 
crobius, Homer among his Names of Cities 
mentions the Fable of Thamyris, v. 595. 
to relieve the Mind with Variety, This 
Liſt, ſays Madam Dacier, gives the Fable 
an Air of Truth. The geographical Series 
in Homer is what all Ages have admir'd. 
Virgil, as Macrobius obſerves, has not 
follow'd this Order, but breaks off the Se- 
ries in his Account of Places, remote from 
each other. Theſe geographical, Narrations 
in Homer are very ſimple, as they ought to 
7 I RES. - 
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be, but Virgil has adorned theſe ſimple 
Subjects with an incredible Variety of Sen- 


tences. Macrobius terms Homer's Simplicity 
divine. 


TAE third Book is an Epiſode, and con- 
tains the Duel between Menelaus and Paris. 
Dr. Clarke obſerved the Poet has moſt beau- 
tifully deſcribed Paris neither valiant 
enough, nor altogether a Coward, but as 
conſcious of Guilt, marching in the Front, 
even before Hector, with a fierce and ſwag- 
gering Air, and immediately retreating as 
ſoon as his Enemy, whom he had injured, 
appeared. Menelaus, innocent and injured, 
is painted as bold and eager as a Lion ſeizing 
on his Prey. He rejoyces at the Combat. 
Theſe are juſt Pictures of Guilt and Inno- 
cence.” In Hector we have the Picture of a 
brave Hero. He fires at the Retreat of 
Paris, and wiſhes Paris had never been 
born, rather than by his Cowardice he 
ſhould thus be a Diſgrace to his Country. 
In the Beginning of this Harangue, Hector 
calls his Brother unhappy and moſt beauti- 
ful. Thus Unhappineſs often attends 
Beauty. Plutarch obſerves Homer men- 
tion'd the Beauty of Paris with a Term of 
Diſgrace annexed to it, fignifying that a 
Perſon, who had no greater Excellency than 
that of Beauty to recommend him, ought 
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to be mention'd with Contempt and Igno- 
miny. Helena's Behaviour, when inform'd 
of the Truce and Duel between Menelaus 
and Paris, is very natural. The Poet gives 
her at this juncture, Affections for her 
former Huſband, and makes her melt into 
penitential Tears: But, when ſhe appeared 
on the Walls of Troy to ſee the Combar, 
where Priamus and his aged Counſellers 
were convened, how does the Poet amplify 
her Beauty! He makes theſe venerable 
Sages ſtruck with her Charms. What 
Beauty, ſays Qyrintilian, muſt this be 
thought to be? This is not Paris's Admira- 
tion, nor of any Youth, nor of the com- 
mon People, but the Admiration of Pria- 
mus's wile and aged Counſellors; even the 
King himſelf, exhauſted with ten Years 
War, after the Loſs of ſo many Children, 
and in the Midſt of the greateſt Danger, 
and who ſhould abominate and hate that 
Face, which was the ſole Cauſe ſo many 
Tears were ſhed, hears this Encomium, 
calls her Daughter, makes her fit down by 
him, excuſes her, and denies ſhe was the 
Cauſe of his Misfortunes; And yet how 
does the Poet keep the Decorum of theſe 
Counſellors! As beautiful as ſhe is, ſay they, 
let her return to prevent ours and our Chil- 
drens Ruin, When Helena anſwers Pri- 
amus's Interrogatories concerning the Gre- 
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cian Chiefs, which is the moſt beautiful 
Part of this Epiſode, and is a prodigious 
Inſtance of the Poet's exquifite Art in 
beautifying his Poem with curious Variety, 
the Poet makes her weep bitterly and repent 
ſhe ever left her Country and Relations. 
How natural is this! In the Harangues of 
Menelaus and Ulyſſes we have the different 
Characters of the low and ſublime Stile. 
Menelaus, ſays Antenor, harangu'd in a cloſe 
Stile. His Terms are conciſe. Ulyſſes 
ſpeaks in a ſublime and ample Manner. 
His Diſcourſes are compared, in their Im- 
petuoſity and Copiouſneſs of Diction, to 
the Violence of Winter-Torrents ſwelling 
from the ſudden melting of the Snow; 
and, in the firſt Book, we have the Chara- 
cter of the middle Stile in Neftor's Ha- 
rangues. His Words flow from his Mouth 
ſweeter than Honey. When Uly/ſes roſe to 
ſpeak, he fix' d his Eyes on the Ground and 
ſtood motionleſs; for the Auditor, ſays 
Quintilian, is wonderfully delighted with 
the Concern of the Orator, and this Homer 
preſcribes in Ulyſſes's Behaviour, before he 
poured out that Torrent of Eloquence. 
The Poet, v. 259. repreſents Priamus 
{hivering, when he heard Paris was to 
night with Menelaus. This was natural, 
fays Dr. Clarke, firſt from a fatherly Affe- 


ction; Secondly, from the Concern of his 
Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, which lay at Stake. When 
theſe two Heroes engage, ſays Spondanus, 
the Poet makes Menelaus, conſcious of his 
juſt Cauſe, petition Jupiter for Succeſs, but 
Paris, conſcious of his Guilt, does not 
ſupplicate the Gods. Plutarch interprets 
the Concluſion of this Book, as a Satire on 
Paris's Incontinency. | 


IN the fourth Book, Minerva is ſent to 
break the Peace between the Trojans and 
Grecians. By Minerva, ſays the Scholiaſt, 
is meant Pandarus's Reaſoning with him- 
ſelf; for according to Ariſtotle, all the Ly- 
caons were perfidious; and Plutarch inter- 
prets this Maxim of Homer, that there is 
nothing done or perfected, but God is the 
Cauſe; not, ſays Plutarch, that Homer 
thought God made Uſe of all Men for all 
Things, but of every Man according to 
his Ability, whether of Art or Nature. 
Thus, when Minerva would perſuade the 
Greeks to enterprize any Action, ſhe brings 
Ulyſſes on the Stage. When ſhe deſigns to 
break a Truce, Pandarus is for her Purpoſe, 
When the Trgans are to be routed, Diome- 
des is employ'd. Diomedes was valiant, 
Pandarus a good Archer, and Ulyſſes elo- 
quent. Pandarus is here the Picture of a 
covetous Man, who is influenced by diſho- 
nourable Views of ſelf-intereſt, Plutarch's 
D 4 Judgment 
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Judgment upon Homer is very juſt. Homer, 
fays Plutarch, very judiciouſly concludes 
his Narrations, by adding ſome Sentence, 
declarative of his Judgment. Thus, when 
he ſpeaks of Pandarus's ſhooting at Mene- 
laus, theſe Words prevailed on fooliſh Pan- 
darus; and 'tis partly from this Book this 
Philoſopher inſtructs us how we ought to 
inform Youth of good and bad Manners, 
which the Poet has here repreſented in the 
Anſwers and Silences to Agamemnon, as he 
was animating his Army. Brave Diomedes, 
out of Reverence to kingly Power, is filent 
when Agamemnon reproached him; but 
Stheneleus, a Perſon of ſmall Note, gives 
him the Lie. Agamemnon takes no Notice 
of Stheneleus, but, when he perceived 
Ulyſſes was offended at his Diſcourſe, he 
took Care to anſwer ; for, ſays this Philo- 
ſopher, to apologize to every one, would 
have been too ſervile and not ſuitable to the 
Dignity of a Prince, and to neglect all 
alike, would have been an Act of Inſolence 
and Imprudence, Diomedes, in the Heat 
of Battel, was ſilent, but, after the Battel 
was over, he was more free with Agamem- 
non. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of Self- 
Praiſe, partly apologizes for Stheneleus's 
Anſwer to Agamemnon, wherein he makes 
Diomedes and himſelf ſuperior to their An- 
ceſtors, Stheneleus, ſays Plutarch, is not 
much 
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much to be condemned for what he ſays; 
becauſe he patroniz'd his abuſed Friend, ſo 
that the Cauſe excuſed the Freedom of 
Speech, which otherwiſe ſeemed to have 
fomething of the Glorioſo. When the 
Greciaus and Trejans were juſt about to 
engage, the Poet makes the Trqjans enter 
into Battel with Outcries, but the Grecians 
follow their Leader in Silence, The Awe 
they ſtood in to their Leader, ſays Plutarch, 
is an Inſtance of both their Obedience and 
Courage. The Battel begins with Terror 
Flight and Diſcord. The Deſcription of 
Diſcord is moſt Sublime, and this firſt Bat- 
tel, ſays Mr. Pope, is raiſed by one Circum- 
ſtance above another, till all is involved in 
Horror and Tumult. 


Tux fifth Book is a Continuation of the 
Battels, and though the Poet has vaſtly ex- 
tended this Subject, yet the Actions are 
always varied by Diverſity of Perſons, 
Wounds and Death, by Harangues, by Va- 
riety of Compariſons, theological Learning, 
mechanical Skill, beautiful Allegories, by 

athetic Circumſtances, by Machines of 
the Gods, by the Characters of his Heroes 
and Cuſtoms of Nations. Spondanus ob- 
ſerves upon the Beginning of this Book, and 
that from Plutarch, Homer makes nothing 
compleated without the efficient Cauſe | 
| 0 
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the Gods. Thus Minerva is made to 
animate Diomedes throughout this Book, 
and nothing is greater than Dromedes's Cha- 
racter, unleſs that of the principal Hero. 
When Diomedes ſees Hector and Mars himſelf 
in open Arms againſt him, he had not retired, 
but in Obedience to Minerva, and then re- 
tires with his Face to the Enemy; but, as 
ſoon as ſhe permits him to engage with the 
God, he conquers and ſends 2 groaning 
to Heaven. V. 733. the Poet deſcribes 
Pallas arraying herſelf in the Arms of Ju- 
piter, which, Euſtathius obſerves, is no- 
thing elſe but the Wiſdom of the Almighty. 
The Sublimity of this Deſcription is a ſur- 
prize to human Underſtanding. The Poet 
arms the Goddeſs with all the Terrors of 
War. The Grandeur of the Verſe, and 
the Majeſty of the Ideas, muſt work Emo- 
tions of Terror in every one who reads 
them. We are to obſerve, with the Critics, 
how the Poet frequently takes occaſion to 
raiſe the Character of Achilles. Thus, 
V. 788-9. the Poer tells us, as long as 
Achilles was in Battel, the Trojans did nor 
dare to venture out of the Gates, This 
Abſence of Achilles is the Foundation of 
Homer's Battels. 2 


Tur fixth Book is a Continuation- of 
the Battels between the Greeks and Trojans, 
with- 
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without any Aſſiſtance on either Side from 
the Gods. Homer, ſays Madam Dacier, 
removes the Gods from Battel, that the 
Reader may not be tir'd by too long a Fable, 
and that ſomething natural may ſucceed by 
making his Heroes act of themſelves. Spon- 
danus obſerves the Poet makes his Greeks 
always victorious in the Abſence of the 
Gods. V.12. the Poet gives us a lovely 
Character of generous Hoſpitality in the 
Perſon of Axylus. Hefor's leaving the 
Battel by Helenus's Command is the Foun- 
dation of the fineſt Epiſode in the Iliad. 
The Diſcourſe of Diomedes and Glaucus is 
artfully timed, when Hector had left the 
Army. This Epiſode, Euftathius judici- 
ouſly obſerves, interrupts the Violence of 
the Battels, gives the Reader Relaxation by 
making him paſs from Trouble and Diſor- 
der to the Tranquility and Security of hiſto- 
rical Narrations, and by entertaining the 
Reader with Fables, beautiful Allegories, 
Hiſtories, Genealogies, Sentiments, ancient 
Manners, and with ſeveral ſuch Graces, as 
diverſify the Poem, and inſtruct the Reader. 
V. 395. begins the Interview between An- 
dromache and Hector. Nothing can be 
more moving than this Epiſode. In Andro- 
mache the Poet has exquiſitely deſcribed the 
tender Aﬀections of a loving Wife, under 
the diſmal Apprehenſions of 1 

Ul. 
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Huſband, who was all the Comfort ſhe 
had in Life. In Hector we have the Cha- 
racter of a generous Hero, who thought 
not of his own Concerns, till he had ſerved 
the Public; and, though he was perſuaded 
all his Efforts would at laſt prove ineffectual 
in the Defence of Troy, yet he was reſolved 
to die for his Country. In Aftyanax we 
have the natural Picture of an Infant, who 
is deſcribed by the Poet as making an Out- 
cry, falling back into the Nurſe's Boſom, 
terrified with the Nodding of Hector's 
Plume, and the glittering of his Helmet. 
This made the Father and Mother ſmile. 
Hector is the Image of a tender Parent. 
He takes off his Helmet, embraces his 
Child, dances him in his Arms, prays to 
the Gods for Bleflings, then delivers him 
into his Mother's Hands, who receives him 
with Smiles and Tears: With Smiles, for 
her Love to Aftyanax : With Tears, for the 
Grief of parting with her Husband, 
What more natural? What more affecting? 


IN the ſeventh Book Hector challenges 
the Stouteſt of the Greeks to a ſingle Com- 
bat. The Machine of the two Deities in 
the Beginning of this Book, ſays Euſtatbius, 
is allegorical, By Minerva is underſtood 
the Prudence of the Greeks, by Apollo 
Deſtiny, i. e. the Wiſdom of the _ 
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had now conquer'd Trey, had not Deſtin 
oppoſed. Menelaus accepts of Hettor's 
Challenge, but is diſſuaded from it by Aga- 
memnon. This, ſays Madam Dacter, ought 
to ſhock the modern Boaſters, who are 
more tool-hardy than brave, and nothing 
bur Pride prevents them from ſeeing their 
Weakneſs. Neſtor harangues the Greeks 
to animate them to the Challenge, and this 
Harangue, ſays Dr. Clarke, is very agree- 
able to Neftor's Age. He commends him- 
ſelf, repeats theſe Commendations, and 
makes a long Oration with a Parentheſis of 
twelve Lines. The prompt Riſing of the 
ſeveral Heroes to fight, after this Harangue, 
is very beautiful, It diſplays the Bravery 
of the Heroes, as well as the Force of 
Eloquence. V. 208. the Poet, as Dr. Clarke 
obſerves, deſcribes Ajax ruſhing into the 
Combat, with a ſtern Aſpect, large Strides, 
and in ſuch ample and ſwelling Diction, as 
impreſſes the Action upon the Imagination 
with the greateſt Beauty ; and, when Ajax 
marched out to Battel, the Greeks rejoyce, 
the Trojans tremble, and Hector himſelf 
felt a Throbbing at his Heart. Who, ſays 
Plutarch, ons Hes at this Difference, when 
the Heart of him, who was to run the 
Riſque of the Combat, only beats inwardly, 
but the Bodies of the Spectators tremble 
and ſhake out of Kindneſs for their = 4 
þ e 
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The Night parted the Combat, and the 


Heralds interpoſed; but Ajax required 
Hector ſhould firſt propoſe the Ceſſation. 


HOMER, ſays Madam Dacier, was 
perfectly inſtructed in what we term Point 
of Honour. As Hector was the Aggreſſor, 
it was but decent he ſhould offer the Pro- 
poſal. In the Interval of this Ceſſation, 
the Greeks by Neſtor's Advice, make En- 
trenchments and erect Fortifications. This, 
ſays Mr. Pope, gives no little Advantage to 
the Poem, in changing the Scene and Ac- 
cidents of the Battel. 


IN the eighth Book Jupiter makes the 
Trojans victorious. The Deſign of this 
Book was to ſer forth the Superiority of 
Jupiter over the reſt of the Gods, who are 
commanded by Jupiter, under rigorous 
Penalties, to ſuccour neither Greeks nor 
Trojans. V. 58. The Deſcription of the 
Troan Army marching out to Battel, is 
very ſublime. To raiſe the Majeſty of Ju- 
piter above the reſt of the Gods, the Poet 
does not bring him into Battel, as he brings 
the other Gods, but places him on Mount 
1da, from whence he darts his Lightning 
and Thunder, and confounds the Greeks. 
In this Confuſion Neſtor was in great Dan- 
ger. Diomedes comes to his Relief, 5 
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ealls' upon Ulyſes to help his Brother 
Stateſman, but Ulyſſes would not turn. 
Mr. Pope very ingeniouſly Queries, whether 
Ulyſjes did not drop Neſtor, as one great 
Miniſter would do another. V. 169. The 
Character of Diomedes is very grand. 
Though he was ſenſible Jupiter aſſiſted 
the Trojans with his omnipotent Power, 
and beheld the very 'Thunder at his Horſes 
Feet, with the Lightning flaſhing in his 
Face, yet his Courage put him upon wich- 
ſtanding the Enemy, and nothing but a 
triple Diſcharge of Tupiter's Thunder 
could ſtop his threefold Attempts to attack 
the Enemy. 


I x the ninth and tenth Books the Poet 
changes the Scene of Action from Day to 
Night, and this Night includes all that 
Homer relates in the two following Books. 
This Book, ſays Euſtathius, is full of 
Action, and contains the Strength of Elo- 
2 in the judicial Way, and is a mani- 

eſt Inſtance of the Poet's great Skill in the 
Art of Politics. Agamemnon, in this Book, 
deſpairing of Safety, adviſes the Greeks to 
return Home, and that in the ſame Terms 
he. uſed in the ſecond Book, Diomedes 
harangues next, and reflects upon che 
Counſel and Courage of the Generals, and 


animates the Army to wait for the fatal 
| Deſtruction 
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Deſtruction of Troy. Neſtor ſeconds this 
Harangue, and commends, as Dionyſius 
obſerves, what Diomedes had ſaid, but de- 
clares he had not hit the Point fully, which 
he imputes to his Youth. The main Drift 
of Neſtor's Harangue was to diſpoſe Aga- 
memnon to ſatisfy Achilles; bur, leſt Aga- 
memnon ſhould ſuffer in his Condeſcenſion 
before the * Officers, he propoſed a 
Council of Elders ſhould be ſummon'd, 
and in the ſecond Harangue, when the Of- 
ficers only were preſent, Neſtor openly de- 
clares they muſt have Recourſe to Achilles, 
Agamemnon ſubmits to Neſtor's Advice, and 
immediately mentioned the Preſents he de- 
ſigned to make to Achilles;and the immenſe 
Preſents, offered by Agamemnon to reconcile 
Achilles to the publick Cauſe, is an In- 
ſtance, ſays Madam Dacier, this Hero's 
Reſentment was ſtronger than all his other 
Paſſions. When Ulyſſes, as an Ambaſlador, 
had addreſſed himſelf to Achilles with all 
the Art and Oratory imaginable, Achilles 
anſwers him in a very plain and ſimple 
Manner; and Plato obſerves, that the zobch 
and 313th Verſes of this Book contained 
the true Character of Ulyſſes. Phenix ha- 
rangues next with Tears in his Eyes, and 
reminds Achilles for what End his Father 
had ſent him to Troy. The Art of this 
Speech, ſays Dionyſius, conſiſts in Phanix's 

ſeeming 
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ſeeming to agree with all Achilles had ſaid, 
whilſt, by the Force of Reaſon, he endea- 


vours to draw him off from his raſh Reſolu- 


tions of leaving the Army. This Oration 
has all the Perſuaſives Wit and Art could 
invent, to make it effectual for what it was 
deſigned: Achilles anſwers Phenix; but in 
a rough Manner agreeable to his Character. 
Phenx, it ſeemed, had made ſome Im- 
preſſions upon the Mind of this Hero. He 
is now for conſidering on the Morrow, 
whether he ſhould ſtay or ſet Sail. Ajax 
harangues next, in a plain, but forcible 
Manner, and touched the Heroe's Heart, 
as Achilles confeſſed. Thus, ſays Madam 
Dacier, a noble Simplicity, when properly 
uſed, makes more Impreſſion than Tropes 
and Figures, and a fierce and warlike 
Eloquence ſucceeds betrer, with a fiery 
and haſty Man, than an Eloquence full of 
Infinuation and altogether pathetic. Eu- 


ftathius obſerves the Degrees the Poet art- 


fully uſed to melt down this Hero. After 
Ulyſſes had harangued, Achilles was reſolved 
to leave the Allies. After Phenix was 
heard, he no longer perſiſted in this Reſo- 
lution, but is for conſidering what muſt be 
done on the Morrow, Laſtly, when Aiax 
attacks him with his martial Eloquence, he 
then ſeemed determin'd not to depart. 
Thus the Poet, as the Criticks obſerve, 

E made 
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made his Paſſion cool by Degrees; for how 
unnatural would it have been, had the 
Hero inſtantly paſſed, from Extremity of 
Paſſion, to a Calmneſs of Temper ? 


Tur 10th Book contains the Tranſacti- 
ons of the third Watch of the Night. In 
the Beginning the Poet deſcribes to Vigi- 
lancy and great Concern of the General 
for the Preſervation of his Army. Diomedes 
and Ulyſſes are ſentas Spies into the Enemies 
Camp, and return victorious. In this Ex- 
pedition Ulyſſes, ſays Euſtathius, is armed 
with a Bow and Arrows to wound the 
Enemy at a Diſtance; Diomedes with an 
Helmet of Leather, that the Glittering of 
it might not betray him, 


IN the 11th Book, Diſcord gives the 
Signal of Battel with a blazing Torch in 
her Hand. The Poet, to raiſe the Atten- 
tion of the Reader, gives a pompous De- 
ſcription of Agamemnon's Armour; and the 
Reaſon why this Deſcription was reſerv'd 
for this Book, was, becauſe, ſays Madam 
Dacier, this was Agamemnon's Day of Ex- 
8 for, in the two preceding Battels, 

e did not act the principal Part. This 
Battel, ſays Mr. Pope, is uſhered in with 
wonderful Sublimity. Juno and Minerva 
thunder over the Field, and Jupiter rains 

1 down 
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down Drops of Blood. Hecfor is deſcrib'd, 
as ſhining in Arms like Flames of Fire, 
The Gods are removed from the Battel, and 
are no ſooner gone, but the Courage of the 
Greeks prevails, ſays Euſtathius, even againſt 
the Determination of Jupiter. Agamem- 
non is now victorious, and drives the Tro- 
jans even to the Walls of Troy; and the 
Poet, to win the Attention of the Reader, 
makes an Apoſtrophe to the Nine to relate 
the Action of Agamemnon. By this Apo- 
ſtrophe, ſays Euſtathius, the Imagination 
of the Reader is ſo filled, that he ſeems not 
only to be preſent, but active in the Scene, to 
which the Art of the Poet tranſports him. 
The Narrative of the Battels is diverſified 
with hiſtorical Narrations, with various 
Poſtures of the Warriors fighting and fall- 
ing. Agamemnon is wounded, but ceaſed 
not from the Battel. This raiſes the Cha- 
racer of the Hero. At laſt, when Aga- 
memnon was carried from the Field, Hector 
animates the Trojans, and gives a new Scene 
of Action; and, to make the Action more 
ſurprizing and wonderful, the Poet makes 
another Invocation of the Muſe to relate 
what Hector atchieves. The Compariſon 
of Hector ruſhing to the Battel, like a 
Whirlwind burſting from the Clouds, is 


very magnificent. In the midſt of this 


Havock, Ulyſſes calls for Diomedes. 
E 2 There 
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There is ſomething, ſays Mr. Pope, in- 
ſtructive in the moſt ſeeming common 
Paſſages of Homer. Here we are taught 
Valour ſhould alwaysbeunder the Guidance 
of Wiſdom. After this, Jupiter balances 
the Battel, and gives a new Scene of War, 
till Paris treacherouſly wounds Diomedes. 
Diomedes's Contempt of this Wound, and 
the Perſon of Paris, is very heroical. Ho- 
mer, ſays Madam Dacier, well knew how 
to paint the Valour of a Hero, and the 
Baſeneſs of a Coward, Paris did not ſhoot 
at Diomedes, till he was hid behind a Tomb, 
and yer he boaſts of this Action as a worthy 
Exploit, Ulyſſes is now in Danger. This 
gives another beautiful Scene. Menelaus 
calls Ajax to his Relief. Ajax, ſays Madam 
Dacier, is no Orator, He makes no An- 
ſwer to Menelaus, but comes immediately 
to his Relief. He is readier, ſays Mr, Pope, 
to act than ſpeak; and when he ſpeaks in 
other Parts of the Poem, tis like a Soldier, 
with a martial Air and with Brevity. 
V. 531. The Deſcription of Hector's paſſing 
from the right Wing to relieve the left is 
very beautiful.“ He clapp'd his Whip, 
„through Greeks and Trojans ſwift the 
* Horſes flew, treading on Shields, and 
Bodies of the Dead: Beneath the Axle 
* and the Chariot round was ſtained with 
* Gore, daſh'd from the Trampling 2 
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e the Horſes Hoofs.” Ajax is now dif- 
mayed. Homer's Addreſs, fays Mr. Pope, 
to bring off Ajax with Decency, is admi- 
rable: He makes He&or afraid to approach 
him: He brings down Fupiter to terrify 
him: He retreats not from a Mortal, but a 
God. In his Retreat, ſays Madam Dacier, 
he preſerves one Army, and repulſes ano- 
ther. The Greeks are now all in Diſtreſs, 
their General and commanding Officers 
wounded, ſo that all human Aid was loſt, 
and all Aſſiſtance from the Gods forbidden 
by Jupiter. From this Period, ſays Euſta- 
thius, the Poem takes a new Turn. This 
Diſtreſs of the Greeks occaſioned the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Patroclus, and the Death of 
this Hero made Achilles return, It was 
with great Art the Poet conducted all theſe 
Incidents. He lets Achilles have the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the Greeks were no longer 
able to carry on the War without his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, and upon this depends the great 
Cataſtrophe of the Poem. Achilles now 
begins to pity his Country, and ſends Pa- 
troclus to enquire whether Machaon was 
carried off wounded. Neftor's Speech to 
Patroclus has been condemned, as too long 
for the preſent Circumſtances of Affairs. 
Madam Dacier thought Ne/lor's Deſign was 
to detain Patroclus, till he had ſeen the 

E 3 Defeat 
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Defeat of the Greeks, that he might inter- 
cede with Achilles for the Greeks. In this 
Speech, ſays Mr. Pope, Neſtor expatiates 
upon his own good Actions, very natural 
indeed to old Age, but unſeaſonably in the 
preſent Juncture. 


In the 12th Book Hector purſues the 
Greeks into their Intrenchments, and en- 
deavours to paſs the Ditch. The Epiſode 
of the Deſtruction of the Wall the Greeks 
built is very grand. Apollo, ſays Madam 
Dacier, diſcharges all the Rivers of Ida 
againſt the Wall, Neptune ſtrikes it with 
his Trident, i. e. ſhakes it with Earth- 

uakes and the Inundation of the Sea, and 
Tupite pours down a Deluge of Rain. Po- 
lydamas's Speech to Hector, not to ſtorm 
the Walls after the Omen appear'd, is art- 
ful. Every Exprefſion, ſays Euſtathius, is 
ſoftened; becauſe Polydamas was ſure this 
Speech would be diſagreeable to Hefor, 
who had already ſtormed the Walls in his 
Imagination. This makes Polydamas ex- 
preſs himſelf, at firſt, in a different Man- 
ner, but concludes with a plain Declarati- 
on of his Opinion, Hector's Contempt of 
this Speech 1s moſt natural to a Hero, in 
Purſuit of Victory and Heat of Action. 
He cares not for the uncertain Flight of 
Birds. His only Omen was to fight bravely 
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in his Country's Cauſe. V. 310. Sarpedon's 
Speech to animate his Soldiers is very noble, 
and founded on this Maxim, that the firſt 
in Honour ſhould be the firſt in Danger, 
This, ſays Madam Dacier, is Juſtice, Gra- 
tirude and Magnanimity : Juſtice, in that 
he ſcorned to enjoy what he did not merit ; 
Gratitude, in his Endeavours to recompenſe 
his Subjects: Magnanimity, in his Con- 
tempt of Death, and Endeavours after 
Glary, 


In the Beginning of the 13th Book we 
are told, Jupiter turned his Eyes from the 
Battel. This, ſays Spondanus, was to ſuffer 
the Grecians to recover the Advantages they 
had loſt; for, the Greeks were always ſupe- 
rior, when the Gods were remov'd from 
the Battel. Mr. Pope ſays, Fupiter's turn- 
ing away his Eyes was neceſſary from the 
Conduct of the Work, as it gives Oppor- 
tunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greeks, and 
thereby cauſes all the Adventures of this 
Book. V. 19. The Poet deſcribes Neptune, 
as he was going to aſſiſt the Greeks. 
Mountains and Foreſts ſhook Beneath the 
&* Footſteps of the immortal God.” Lon- 
ou obſerves upon this Paſlage, the Poet 

as excellently ſucceeded in painting a God 
ſuch as he is, without a Mixture of human 
Affairs. V. 20. is equally ſublime, V. 27, 
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8-9, are admir'd by the ſame Critic for 
their Sublimity. He drove his Chariot 
* ore the Waves. On every Side the 
* ſporting Whales, ariſing from the Deep, 
* confeſs their God,” &c. V. 95. Nep- 
tune animates the Grecians to Battel by the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſives. V. 641. The Poet 
tells us, © In every Thing but War, there 
* is a Mean: In Sleep and Love, in the 
& ſweet Song and in the comely Dance.” 
Theſe Words, ſays Madam Dacier, accord- 
ing to Euſtathius, comprehend a very na- 
rural Sentiment, which perfectly ſhews the 
wonderful Folly of Man, They are ſoon 
wearied with the agreeable Things, when 
innocent, but never with the moſt toilſome 
Things, when unjuſt and criminal, This 
Book deſcribes the brave Reſiſtance of the 
Greeks, the Courage of Hector in ſtorming 
their Trenches, and the whole is beautified 
with all thoſe Arts of Poetry, Homer never 
fails to give the Reader, 


Tre Attack of the Intrenchments, 
deſcribed in the 12th and 13th Books, hap- 
pen'd whilſt Neftor and Machaon fat at 
Table; nor is there, ſays Madam Dacier, 
the leaſt Improbability in this; for what- 
ever is related in theſe two Books, might be 
perform'd in leſs than two Hours. In the 
Beginning of the 14th Book, Neſtor, ſolli- 

citous 
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citous for the Greeks, conſults with Aga- 
memnon, who harangues and makes a Pro- 
poſal of Flight. The Critics have thought 
the Intent of this Speech was to ſound the 
Sentiments of the Nobles, or to recommend 
himſelf to his Army, by means of his 
Officers. Uly/ſ/es, with Indignation, an- 
fwers this Speech, upbraids the diſhonou- 
rable Meaſures, and is for nothing elſe but 
conquering or dying. The Reſult of the 
Council was, that the General and Head 
Officers, though wounded, ſhould march 
out, and animate the Army. Homer, ſays 
Madam Dacier, ſhews that the Preſence of 
the Generals, though wounded, has a great 
Influence upon the Army. V, 152. begins 
the moſt beautiful Epiſode of Juno and 
Jupiter. Euſlathius ſays, the Moral of 
this Epiſode is, that Women muſt be ſuſ- 
pected moſt, when moſt artful in their 
Charms. V. 215. Nothing can be more 
poetical than the Deſcription of Yenus's 
Girdle, in which were woven delightful 
Charms, fond Love and gay Defire, Love's 
ſecret Whiſpers, and ſuch Perſuaſives, as 
win the wiſeſt to Compliance; and the 
following Deſcription is enchanting, ſays 
Madam Dacier. The Earth divine 
* ſpread Beds of new born Flowers, the 
** dewy Lote, the Violet and Hyacinth in 
f* yielding Cluſters riſe beneath the God- 
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e deſsand the God. Conceal'd they lay 
* in a bright Cloud of Gold, Ambrofial 
“ Dews deſcend.” After this Epiſode Ho- 
mer paſſes to the Battels. This Variety is 
agreeable. 


In the 15th Book Jupiter, laid aſleep 
by Fund's Artifice, and the Charms of Ve- 
nus, awakes and beholds the Trojans driven 
from their Intrenchments, Hector in a 
Swoon, and Neptune at the Head of the 
Grecians, This raiſes his Anger againſt 
Juno, who appeaſes him by her Submiſſion, 
Jupiter ſends Iris with Orders, Neptune 
ſhould return from the Battel. Apollo 
reinſpires Hector with Vigour, and brings 
him back into the Battel. The Trojans are 
victorious, and endeavour to fire the Ene- 
mies Fleet. V.65. The Poet gives us a 
Draught of the Cataſtrophe of the Poem, 
In this the Poet has been condemned for 
want of Art, particularly by La Motte, 
who wiſhes Homer had prepared the Events 
without making them known before hand; 
for this is what inflames the Curioſity. 
Mr. Pope has very ingeniouſly compared this 
Knowledge of the Events in Groſs to the 
out-lines of a fine Picture, which neceſſa- 
rily raiſe in us a great Deſire to ſee it in its 
finiſh'd Colours. V. 661. Neſtor thus ani- 
mates the Greeks, © Be brave, tis — 
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calls. Think on your Sons, your Wives, 
your Fortunes, and your Parents, whether 
alive or dead, Tis in their Names, 
though abſent, I beſeech you, to ſtand 
* with Courage, and not flee thro' Fear.“ 
This Speech is moſt beautiful in its Con- 
ciſeneſs as well as Topics, it cannot be 
well ſhorter, nor it cannot be ſtronger, 


Tur fixteenth Book contains the Acti- 
ons and Death of Patroclus, who prevail'd 
upon Achilles to let him aſſiſt the Greeks 
with Achilles's Troops and Armour, but, 

urſuing his Victory too far, was at laſt 
killed by Hector. His Speech to Achilles, 
in the Beginning of this Book, is very 
moving. He begins with a heavy Groan, 
and then, in a ſmooth Manner, addreſſes 
himſelf to Achilles, as the Flower of 
Greece. After this, to make the Hero ſen- 
ſible of his Obduracy, he denies his very 
Pedigree from the Goddeſs Thetis, and up- 
braids him as ſprung from the Ocean, and 
nurſed by 9 He tells him, that his 
Abſence from the Battel was owing to ſome 
Prediction or Omen, or to his Mother 
Thetis; by which He artfully and ſatyrically 
inſinuates, Agamemnon's Provocation could 
apr temp him to do what he did. Acbil- 
fs Anſwer is a lively Picture of his deep 
Reſentment, which is always in his 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts and Words. He ſends Patroclus 
to aſſiſt the Greeks, not for the Security of 
the Greeks, but for fear the Trojans ſhould 
burn their Ships. He orders him not to 
engage with Hector. This Injunction was 
owing to his Concern for Patroclus. The 
Character of Sarpedon, Son of Jupiter, 
is very artfully drawn. His Qualities are 
ſuitable to his Extract, and his Death an- 
ſwerable to his Life. Ar his Death he 
animates Glaucus to head the Lyctans. 
Glaucus was wounded, and therefore ſup- 
rom Apollo for a miraculous Cure. The 
Verſe, wherein he implores Apollo to cure 
his Wounds, is compoſed of the ſwifteſt 
Times; for the Feet are all Anapceſts, 
The Reading of it gives us an Idea of the 
Haſte he was in to be cured. The Manner 
of Patroclus's Death is very grand. He 
does not fall by the Hand of a ſingle Perſon, 
nor purely by the Force of human Power; 
but Apollo firſt encounters him, Euphorbus 
wounds him, and Hector is his Death. 
Apollo diſarms him, after he had charged 
three Times, and ſlew, at every Charge, 
nine valiant Trojans. Euphorbus wounds 
him diſarm'd. This open'd the way to 
Hector's Conqueſt, which he never had 
obtained, had he not been aſſiſted by divzne 
and human Power; for, ſays Patroclus 
when he was dying, he was not afraid to 

en- 
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encounter with twenty ſuch as Hector, 
were they without divine Aſſiſtance. 


THe 17th Book contains the Battel for 
the Body of Patroclus, and the Acts of 
Menelaus. *Tis a continued Deſcription of 
a Battel, without any Epiſode. The Anti- 
ents have obſerved, Homer never does any 
thing without Reaſon : He cauſedthe Arms 
of Achilles to fall into Hector's Hands, to 

equal in ſome Meaſure thefe two Heroes in 
the Battel they were to engage in. This 
Book is animated with the ſtrongeſt Images 
of Poetry, with the greateſt Heat of * 
and beautiful Compariſons, 


Tur 18th Book contains an Expoſition 
of Acbilless Grief for Petroclus, and The- 
tis's Comfort to Achilles, Thetis engages 
Achilles to refrain from the Barrel, till the 
had brought him Armour from Vulcan. 
Achilles preſents himſelf in full View near 
the Intrenchments, which diſmayed the 
Trojans, and gave Opportunity for the Gre- 
cians to carry off Patreclus's Body. V. 20. 
Antilochus brings the Meſſage of Patroclus's 


Death. This Speech of Antilochus, ſays 


Euſtathius, ought to ſerve as a Model for the 
Brevity ſo dreadful a Piece of News ſhould 
be delivered in; for, the Poet comprehends 
in two Verſes, the Death of ai 
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the Perſon that killed him, the Conteſt for 
his Body, and his Arms in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Enemy. Achilles's Speeches to Thetis 
are admirable. In the firſt he laments the 
Death of Patroclus, the Loſs of his Arms, 
and the Infelicity of Thetis in his unhappy 
Birth: Laſtly, he concludes with, what 
was moſt in his Mind, the Death of He#tor, 
and the Revenge of Patroclus. In the 2d 
Speech he deſpiſes Life; becauſe he had 
not the Honour to relieve his deareſt 
Friend. The Loſs of his Friend makes 
him now conſider the Nature of Reſent- 
ment, which leads the Wiſeſt into Exceſs, 
and renders them implacable. Revenge, 
ſays he, is ſweet as Honey to the Taſte, 
and gathers in the Breaſt, like mantling 
Smoke. He determines with himſelf to 
ſuppreſs his Reſentment, bur reſolves, tho 
at the Expence of his own Life, to be re- 
venged on Hector. Hercules is now his 
Pattern. He chuſes a glorious Death rather 
than Life without Honour. V. 204-5-6. 
The Poet, in a very ſublime Manner, 
deſcribes his Hero ſtanding upon the In- 
trenchments without Armour, and ſhewing 
himſelf to the Enemy. © A Cloud of 
% Glory encircled his Head, Pallas threw 
* her Agis ore his manly Shoulders. 
* Thrice he utter'd his Voice aloud upon 
* the Rampire: And thrice the Squadrons 

con- 
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* confounded gave back.” The Epiſode 
of Thetis's going to Vulcan is very beautiful. 
The Goddeſs finds him at the Forge, con- 
templating his Work, which was animated 
by his Art, V. 410. He leaves his Anvil 
and Inſtruments, and comes limping to the 
Goddeſs; but what will for ever be admired, 
is the Workmanſhip of the God in Achilles's 
Shield, which the Poet beautified with the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, with the Earth ſur- 
rounded by the Sea, with many natural 
Deſcriptions and Draughts of Diverſions, 
Occupations and Pleaſures in Life. 


In the 19th Book, Thetis preſents the 
Armour to her Son. Achilles is reconciled 
to Agamemnon, who ſends him the Preſents 
he had offered the Day before. V. 55. 
The Beginning of Achilles's Speech to 
Agamemnon is the Moral of the Poem, i. e. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to a Party than 
Difſention among the Heads, and nothing 
ſo advantageous as their Union. The De- 
ſcription of Acbilles's Perſon, juſt going to 
Battel, is grand. His Teeth grind, his 
Eyes ſparkle like Fire, and his Heart was 
pierced with intolerable Grief for the Loſs 
of Patroclus; and the Poet, as Mr. Pope 
obſerves, gradually brings his Hero in a 
ſtronger Point of Light, till he is ar laſt 
in a Manner cover'd over with Glory. "_ 
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he is liken'd to the Moon-Light, then to 
the Flames of a Beacon, then to a Comet, 
and laſtly to the Sun. 


Ix the 20th Book Jupiter permits the 
Gods to go down, and be EN in the En- 
gagement, and favour either Party, as their 

Inclinations led them. In opening the 
Scene of War, V. 56, the Poet deſcribes in 
a very magnificent Manner the Terrors of 
Bartel, © Jove thunder'd terribly, Nep- 
* tune below ſmote the wide Earth, and 
e made the lofty Tops of Mountains trem- 
ble. All Ida from its low Foundations 
* 'ſhook, the Walls of Troy and the Acbaian 

&« Fleet. Pluto, the God of the infernal 
© Shades, was ſeiz d with Dread, and ſtart- 
« ing from his Throne, cry'd out for fear 
© Neptune ſhould make the opening Earth 
* diſcloſe Hell's wide and gloomy Man- 
« ſions, horrible even to the Gods above.“ 


TAE 21ſt Book contains the Victory 
of Achilles over the Trojans, and the Com- 
bat of the Gods. The Poet has diverſified 
this Book with a new Scene of War. The 
Trojans are purſued by Achilles into the 
River Xanthus ; the Battel is fought in an 
Inundation. The Poet compares Acbilles 
to the Dolphin, devouring the ſmall Fiſh. 


Says Euſtathius, tis obſervable with what 
Juſtneſs 
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Juſtneſs the Author diverſifies his Com- 
pariſons, according to the different Scenes 
he is engaged in. Achilles, on the Land, 
is compared to a Lion; now, in the Water, 
the Poet derives his Images from thence, 
and likens them to a Dolphin. The De- 
ſcription of the Inundation, and of Vulcan 
batteling upon Xanthus with his Fire, is 
very beautiful, | 


THE 22d Book contains the Death of 
Hector, who ſtayed without the Walls to 
oppoſe Achilles, when all the other Greeks 
had ſecured themſelves within. Priamuss 
Perſuaſives to Hector, ta ſecure himſelf 
within the Walls, are very pathetic. He- 
cuba's Speech is as tender, The Circum- 
ſtances, ſays Mr. Pope, of ſhewing the 
Breaſt to her Son, which had ſuſtained his 
Infancy, is a filent Kind of Oratory. 
Hector's Soliloquy, which begins v. 9. 
is a lively Image of that Variety of 
Thoughts, which naturally crow'd in upon 
the Mind, when under various Byaſſes from 
different Views. In this Soliloquy we find 
Hector was unwilling to retire into Troy, 
leaſt Polydamas, or ſome inferior, ſhould 
tax his Conduct: Rather than this, he 
would die an honourable Death. He 
thought no Supplications would influence 
Achilles, At laſt he is determined to meet 

F Achilles 
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Achilles in the Field, but flies when he ap- 
pears. This Flight, ſays Ariſtotle, would 
be ridiculous on the Stage; for the Specta- 
ctors would laugh to ſee the Greeks ſtand 
without Motion, and Aabilles purſuing 
Hector, and giving Signs to the Greeks not 
to fall upon him ; bur this does not appear 
in reading the Poem. Thus the Wonderful 
may be morein Epic Poetry, than Tragedy, 
The Lamentation of Hecuba, Priamus and 
Andromache, at the Death of Hector, is va- 
riouſly beautiful. Hecuba tears her Hair, 
rends her Veil, and made loud Lamentati- 
on for her Son. Priamus grieves, but not 
to ſuch Exceſs, and in his Grief conſiders 
on redeeming his Son. Andromache the 
Wife was ignorant of what had paſſed, but 
hears the Cries of the Trojans, and imme- 
diately haſtens with her Servants to the 
Walls. She beheld her mangled Hector, 
and faints away. When ſhe comes to her- 


ſelf, ſhe vents her Grief in heavy and long 
Complaints, 


Tux 23d Book contains the Lamentation 
of Achilles over Patroclus, and the funeral 
Rites and Sports inſtituted by Achilles in 
Honour of Patroclus, which makes up the 
greateſt Part of this Book. From the Ap- 
parition of Patroclus to Achilles, and from 


Achilles's Reflections, we learn the Antients 
| con- 
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conceived the Soul of Man was immortal; 
and that this Soul, in a ſeparate State, was 
not happy without the funeral Ceremonies z 
that, as long as theſe were unperformed, 
they were capable of appearing, but, when 
theſe Solemnities were paid, they returned 
no more. They ſuppoſed Man compound- 
ed of theſe three Parts, an intelligent Mind, 
a Vehicle for the Mind, and a Body. The 
Soul, which they term'd Idol, in which 
the Mind was lodged, was ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble the Body in Shape, Magnitude and 


Features; and this was the Apparition 


to Achilles, There are many Things ob- 
ſervable in the Speech of this Apparition, 
as the Tenderneſs of paſt Friendſhip, which 
{till lives in Patreclus, the Admonition to 
Achilles of his approaching Death, and the 
Will of the Ghoſt to be interred in one 
Tomb with his Friend. The Apparition 
makes no mention of what Achilles had 
been moſt intent upon, the Vengeance of 
his Death, nor does he touch upon any 
other human Affairs, but the unhappy 
Murder he had committed by Chance. 
The vaniſhing of the Apparition with a 
Groan, whilſt Achilles in vain endeavoured 
to claſp him in his Arms, is very pathetic, 
In the Deſcription of the Funeral-Sports, 
the Poet repreſents the Art and Induſty of 
the Contenders, their Emulation, the At- 
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tirude of their Bodies, the Change of Suc- 
ceſs, with the Event of Conqueſt, which 
the Poet founds upon Prudence and Prayers 
to the Gods. Virgil's Sports are eſteemed 
more elaborate, Homer's more natural. 


Tux 24th Book is a Narrative of He- 
for's Redemption. The Poet in this Book 
touches the Paſſions in ſo lively a Manner, 
that nothing equals it in the whole Iliad. 
Hector is to be redeemed, Achilles pacified; 
but, as this could not be naturally done, the 
Deities are employed in this Affair. Pria- 
mus's Speech to Achilles is very moving. 
He begins with ſoothing Terms. Godlike 
Achilles, think on your Father, whoſe Age 
reſembles mine. This could not but touch 
the ſtubborn Heart of Achilles. He makes 
Peleus happy in that his Son was alive, but 
laments his own miſerable Condition in the 
Loſs of his Children, particularly of Hector. 
He implores his Ranſom, and begs that 
Hero to reverence the Gods, and compaſ- 
ſionate his Condition. Laſtly, he concludes 
with a Remembrance of Ach:lles's Father 
and himſelf, the Object of his Mercy, la- 
menting his Misfortune, that he was obliged 
to kiſs the Hands of him who ſpilled his 
Son's Blood. This Concluſion has an Air 
of Majeſty well adapted to the Perſon of 
Priamus. The general Lamentation over 
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Heftor is moving. Andromache begins the 
Lamentation. She embraces her dead 
Husband, vents her Sorrow in deep Concern 
for herſelf and her Son, whom ſhe gives up 
as loſt ; ſince he, who protected their Lives 
and Fortunes, was no more. Nothing oc- 
curred ro her Imagination, but wretched 
Captivity, and the Murder of her Child, 
ſnatch'd from her Arms and daſhed head- 
long from the Walls of Troy. Hecuba's 
Lamentation is of another Kind. She 
grieves, as one who laments for her deareſt 
Son, belov'd, ſays ſhe, by the Gods: She 
enumerates her other Sufferings in the Loſs 
of her Children made Captives by Achilles: 
She embraces him in her Arms, and admires 
his Complexion in Death, Helena's La- 
mentation differs from both. She reflects, 
with Grief upon herſelf, who was the 
Cauſe of his Death, and wiſhed to Heaven 
ſhe had been dead before Paris came to 
Greece, She commends his ſweet Temper, 
and grieves for the Loſs of the greateſt 
Friend ſhe had. This Poem concludes 
with Hector's Funeral. The Beginning of 
the Poem is Achilles's Wrath, the Middle 
the Effects, and the End the Pacification. 
Thus the Poem is compleat. The Action 
indeed is unravelled before, but not ended. 


The End is the entire Pacification of 
Achilles, | 
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T n1s is a Summary of the moſt com- 
pleat Poem in the World. I have often 
wondered, how it was poſſible human Un- 
derſtanding could perform what this Poet 
has done. His Book is a univerſal Trea- 
ſure of human Knowledge, a complear 
Picture of all natural Things, which no- 
thing but an Almighty Power could cre- 
ate, and nothing but a Genius like that of 
Homer's could imitate. The grand Moral 
of this Poem is univerſally inſtructive, and, 
in every Page almoſt, we meet with Leſ- 
ſons of Piety and Virtue. His Narrations 
of Things are, indeed, fabulous and won- 
derful in order to ſurprize ; but this fabu- 
lous Compoſition is embelliſhed with the 
Grounds of all Arts and Sciences, philoſo- 
phical and political Reflections, moral Sen- 
tences, rhetorical Orations; and, that this 
Compoſition may be the more agreeable, 
the Poct comprizes his Narrations in Va- 
riety of Meaſures, ſometimes ſmooth, ſome- 
times rough, ſometimes majeſtick, and 
ſometimes 1weet ; and, to enliven his Po- 
etry, he uſes Figures of Thought and Di- 
ction, makes various Tranfitions, and all 
his Tropes, Schemes and Tranſitions are 
as ſo many Allurements to fix the Attentt- 
on, urge the Matter, perſuade the Mind, 


and agitate the Paſſions, When his Sub- 
: jects 
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jets are lofty, his Fancy is as ſublime, 
when low, equally proper; in Things ſe- 
rious, weighty and cloſe; copious and con- 
ciſe, as the Subject requires; ſometimes 
moving the mild, ſomerimes the more ve- 
hement Aﬀections. In his Deſcriptions 
we may obſerve, with the Critics, in how 
minute a Manner each Particular is de- 
ſcribed : Add to this the Livelineſs of his 
Ideas, the Perſpicuity of his Expreſſions, 
the Fruitfulneſs of his Imaginations, the 
Harmoniouſneſs of his Numbers corre- 
ſponding with the Senſe, his animated Di- 
ction, the Juſtneſs of his Fancy, the Fa- 
cility of his Tranſitions, the artful Prepa- 
ration of his Incidents, and the moral De- 


ſign of the whole. 


V'TIRGTL finiſhed his /Eneid, accord- 
ing to Donatus or Servius, in the 52d 
Year of his Age, in the Year of the City 
735, and retired to Greece to correct this 
Poem. At Athens he met with Augr//us 
returning out of the Eaſt, and, as this 
Poet was determining to come back with 
him, he was taken ill: This IIIneſs in- 
creaſed by his Voyage: In his Return he 
landed at Tarentum or Brunduſium, and 
died there. At his Death he deſired his 
neid might be burnt, becauſe uncorrect; 


but this was denied him. | 
4 Tur 
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Tur Mneid was compoſed to convince 
the Romans of Auguſtus's Prerogative. The 
Hero of this Poem is taken from the Iliad, 
where we have the Character of Æneas in 
the ſame Light of Actions and moral Be- 
haviour, as we find him in the /Eneid, free 
from all Violence, pious and good ; and 
this was agreeable to Auguſtus's Character. 
The Eneid is a Copy, as Macrobius ob- 
ſerves, of the Iliad and Odyſſey, The 
Voyage is taken from the Odyſſey, the Bat- 
tels from the Iliad, In Homer, Apollo di- 
ſtreſſes the Greets; in Virgil, Juno. A.- 
pollo, becauſe his Prieſt was neglected; Ju- 
no, becauſe Paris had offended her, and 
becauſe ſhe hated the Trojans, and was an- 
gry for the Honour conferred on Ganymedes, 
The Beginning of the Aneid, in the Diſ- 

oſition of the Matter, is ſimilar to the 
Iliad. The Poet begins not with the firſt 
Matter, but at the ſeventh Year of Æneas's 
Expedition, when the Trojans, ſailing from 
Sicily, were driven by a Tempeſt on the 
Coaſt of Africa, where they land, and are 
received at Carthage by Dido. Theſe are 
the general Contents of the firſt Book, 
Verſe 56. the Poet gives us a very magni- 
ficent Deſcription of the Winds. Mon- 
ſicur le Clerc terms this Deſcription a Blun- 
der, m making the four Winds come out 
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of one Cavern. The Fiction is this; o- 
lus was King of thoſe Iflands, which a- 
bounded with Vapours and Clouds. The 
Poet makes theſe Iſlands the Seat of the 
Winds, according to the Philoſophy of 
the Antients, who imagined the Winds 
aroſe from ſubterraneous Vapours. The 
grand Art in Poetry is to animate every 
thing. The Poet, therefore, makes the 
Winds a Body politic, governed by their 
King. This could not have been done, ac- 
cording to Monſieur e Clerc's Scheme, 
who would have each Wind allotted his 
particular Cave, Virgil has, therefore, 
ſhewed the Philoſopher and Poer in this 
Deſcription : The Philoſopher, in his Ac- 
count of the Origin of the Winds; and 
the Poet, in animating his Fiction. The 
Deſcription of the Tempeſt is grand, ſays 
Scaliger. The very Terms flow with 
Lightning and Thunder, and Aneas's Ad- 
dreſs to 4 Gods is full of tender Affecti- 
on. O that I had died an honourable 
*« Death in the Defence of Troy!“ And 
the Apoſtrophe to Diomedes is full of Am- 
plification. The Beauty of this Tempeſt 
is heightened by the following Deſcription 
of the Calm ; and nothing is more grand 
than Neprune's Objurgation of the Winds. 
Go, haſte, and tell your King, tis I, who 
' have by Lot the Empire of the o_ 
* An 
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« And with my trident Rule. In hollow 
« Mountains Aolus Commands. There 
* let him bluſter with impriſon'd Winds.“ 
After the Trojans were landed, Aineas ha- 
rangues to comfort them in their Misfor- 
tunes. He addreſſes: himſelf to them as 
Companions, and tells them, that their paſt 
Calamities in the Dangers of the Sea ex- 
ceeded their preſent Sufferings, and that 
Providence would at laſt put an End to 
their Hardſhips. He exhorts them to re- 
colle& their Courage and diſmiſs their 
Fears ; and propoſes to them even a Plea- 
fure from their Dangers, which, one time 
or other, they will reflect on with Joy. 
He tells them, the Place they were going to 
muſt be obtained by various Difficulties 
and Dangers, where, at laſt, they ſhould 
enjoy Tranquillity of Life. He animates 
them to perſevere in their Bravery, and 
reſerve themſelves for a happy Condition. 
Verſe 236, the Poet, in YVenus's Speech to 
Jußiter, aggrandiſes the Roman Empire 
trom its Origin and the Decrees of Fate. 
Jupiter's Anſwer to Venus is a Prophecy of 
the whole State of the Roman Empire, 
from its firſt Foundation to its Height of 
Glory, and that from the Race of the Tro- 
jans, whoſe Empire was to be extended to 
the utmoſt Bounds of the Earth under 
Julius Ceſar ; but, under Auguſtus, there 
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was to be a general Peace, with all thoſe 
happy Effects Peace is attended with. Ve- 
nus's appearing to Æneas, as he and An- 
chiſes were endeavouring to find what Coaſt 
they were caſt upon, is a neceſſary Ma- 
chine. The whole is adorned with man 

Beauties of Poetry. Tis obſerved by the 
Critics, the Poet has artfully prepared the 
Incident of ZEneas's Reception by Dido. 
When Zneas. had entered the Temple of 
Juno, built by Dido, he meets with a Pi- 
cture of the Trojan Battels; and the Poet 
very pathetically deſcribes, how /Eneas was 
affected at the Sight of this Picture. V. 463. 
« He ſtood and wept, and to Achates 
* ſaid, The World is full of our Calami- 
te ty. See there in Effigy ſtands Priamus ! 
Thus far his Valour finds a juſt Re- 
« ward, Who is there but muſt weep at 
* ſuch a Scene? Our human Nature's 
“ form'd to mutual Sympathy. Let us 
« diſmiſs our Fears, this Picture gives us 
Comfort, and beſpeaks a kind Recepti- 
* on from the Queen.” When he con- 
templates Troilus in this Picture, how pa- 
thetic is the Poet! V. 479. Unhappy 
Youth! too weak to grapple with Achilles. 
But, when he comes to contemplate the 
Death of Hector extended behind Acbilless 
Chariot, he vents his Grief in heavy Groans. 
Exceſs of Sorrow rather puts us into Ago- 
nies 
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nies of Pains, than Tears. When the 
Trojans, who were diſperſed by the Tem- 
= enter the Temple of Juno, Ilioneus 
artfully addreſſes the Queen. Firſt, he 
ſooths her with Terms of Royalty, and 
makes Jupiter the Founder of her City; 
commends her juſt Government, then / tn 
clares their own Nation and Sufferings, and 
begs her tender Commiſeration for their 
Misfortunes. . This Speech is purſued with 
Art. lioneus gives the Queen a lovely 
Character of Aneas, which inflames her 
Curioſity, and makes her wiſh his Safety. 
She promiſes her Aſſiſtance to find out 
their King, When the Reception of - 
neas was thus prepared, Æneas appears in 
the Temple, in Aſpect and Form like a 
God, and addreſſes the Queen in a deep 
Admiration and Senſe of her tender Hu- 
manity. He makes her own Conſcience 
and the Gods the Reward of her Goodneſs, 
and promiſes the Memory and Praiſe of her 
Kindneſs ſhould continue, as long as the 
Courſe of Nature. 


Tur ſecond Book is a Narrative to Di- 
do of the Trojan Captivity. V. 68. Sinon's 
Speech has all that Art can deviſe to make 
it carry the Appearance of Truth. The 
Pretence of his Miſery, and his Reſignati- 
on to Death, is full of the cloſeſt Impo- 

ſition, 
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ſition. He ſpeaks with Fear and Trem- 
bling to excite Compaſſion and Relief. He 
begs them, in the Name of God and in- 
violable Truth, to pity his Circumſtances, 
He lifts his Hands to Heaven, invokes the 
Sun and Moon, the Altars of the Gods, 
and the Inſtruments of Death, I have juſt, 
ſays he, eſcaped to atteſt the Truth of his 
Words. V. 279. In He#or's Apparition 
to Aneas tis obſervable, that, though - 
neas alked many Queſtions, the Ghoſt 
. no Anſwer to his Interrogatories. 

e only warns Aneas to fly immediately 
out of the Flames, intimating, Troy could 
not be ſaved, ſince he himſelf could not 
ſave it. This is one Incident that prepares 
AEneas's Flight; and, to raiſe the Character 
of this Hero, the Poet makes him mingle 
in the Midſt of Fire and Sword, and, with 
other noble Trojans, make a terrible Slaugh- 
rer of the Greeks; till overwhelmed with 
Numbers, and his Aſſociates ſlain, he was 
left in a manner to himſelf, Nor did he 
then deſiſt, till Venus appeared, opened 
his Eyes, and let him underſtand the Gods 
ſurrounded Troy, and how Jupiter himſelf 
encouraged the Greeks, and animated the 
Gods againſt the Trojans. After this, he 
was for re-entring the Battel, till Jupiter 
gave a Signal to Anchiſes to leave Troy. 
Thus Virgil raiſes Aneas by a Series of 


Braverv, 
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Bravery, as much as Homer did Achilles and 
the other Grecian Heroes. 


THe third Book is a Narrative of Æne- 
as's Adventures by Sea. This Expedition 
is dated from the Beginning of the Sum- 
mer, a little before the Solſtice; for To/epb 
Scaliger proves, Troy was taken a little be- 
fore the End of the Spring, 407 Years be- 
fore the Commencement of the Olympi- 
ads, and in the Year of the World 2767. 
The Poet in this Book diſplays thoſe mira- 
culous Beauties, Horace mentions in his 
Art of Poetry, The Story of Polydorus, 
8 out of the Earth to Æneas, O 

ee this barbarous Land, this avaritious 
Shore, is of the marvellous Kind. The 
Deſcription of Apollo's Oracle, in Anſwer 
to AEneas, is very ſublime. © His Prayer 
* ſcarce was ended, when lo the Temple 
© of the God! The Groves of Laurel and 
* Mount Cynthus ſhook around, open flew 
© the ſecret Habitation of the God, with 
* ecchoing Groans.” The double Sur- 
prize of Andromache and Aneas, who met 
each other accidentally on the Coaſt of 
Epirus, is very natural and moving. An- 
dromache was offering Libations to Hector. 
When ſhe diſcovered Æneas advancing to- 
wards her, the Poet makes her confounded 
and amazed. V. 309. ſhe ſinks and faints 
| away; 
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away; but, when ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe 
is in doubt whether what ſhe ſaw was real: 
But if you are a Ghoſt, ſays ſhe, where is 
my Hecter? Ther, drowned in Tears, ſhe 
fills the Place with Lamentations loud. 
Eneas overpowered with the like Surprize, 
in interrupted Accents thus, I live, but live 
a Life of Miſery. Doubt nor, I am no 
Ghoſt, what you behold is real. Andro- 
mache's Speech, when ſhe makes her Pre- 
ſents to Aſcanius at Aneas's Departure, is 
no leſs moving: Take this* the Pledge 
« of my eternal Love, once Iſector's Wife, 
« the Work of my own Hands. Take the 
<< beſt Preſents that your Friends can give, 
O thou the ſole ſurviving Image of my 
« Aſlyanax ! How like tim in his Fea- 
* tures, Eyes and Hands! And, had he 
“ lived, equal in Bloom of Years.” The 
Deſcription of Mount Ana, V. 571. is as 
forprifing as the Phænomenon, and painted 
ſo lively in Diction and Thought, that we 
perfectly ſee and hear the Circumſtance 
this Volcano is attended with. Firſt, the 
Poet paints, and that in two Words, the 
horrible Scene of its Ruin ; this ſtrikes the 
Eye. Secondly, we ſee and hear the thun- 
dering Noiſe of the ſulphureous Blaſts ; 
the thick Clouds of Smoak rowling like a 
Whirlwind, intermingled with burning 
Sparks, with the dreadful Irruptions and 
Roaring 
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Roaring of the Flames working up from 
the Centre of the Cavern. This Deſcrip- 
tion of Mount Ætna is taken from Pin- 
dar's firſt Pythic Ode. Phavorinus and 
Macrobius have thought it inferior to Pin- 
dars. Jov. Pontanus pleads for Virgil a- 
gainſt Phavorinus. The Story of Acbæ- 
menides, left by Ulyſſes in Sicily, when 
Ulyſſes fled from the Iſland, is full of the 
miraculous. Æneas was caſt on the Coaſt 
of Sicily in the dead of Night, where they 
were alarmed with the Horrors of Mount 
Etna, without as much as knowing the 
Cauſe. In the Morning Achæmenides, ema- 
ciated and in a- wretched Aſpect and Dreſs, 
appears from the Woods, ſtartles at the 
Sight of the Trans, and ſtopp'd : Then, 
in a violent Manner, runs to the Trojans, 
and begs them, by all that was divine and 
ſacred, to carry him from the Shoar. This 
is full of Surprize; but the great Art of 
the Poet, in this Place, chiefly conſiſts in 
purſuing and raiſing his Hero's CharaQter, 
Acbæmenides, though a Grecian and Com- 
panion of Uly//es, and who had been a Party 
concerned in the Deſtruction of Troy, is 
kindly treated and carried off by /Eneas. 
This is an Inſtance of the Hero's Huma- 
nity. V. 627. We ſee the Cyclops devouring 
human Fleſh , with the Limbs panting 
under his Teeth ; and, when he waſhes * 

e 
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the Sea the Wound of his Eye Ulyſes had 
put out, the Groan, and gnaſhing of his 
grinning Teeth is natural to the Action. 


IN the fourth Book, the tender as well 
as the moſt violent Affections are painted 
to the Life.” The Poet deſcribes the farſt 
Emotions of Love full of Anxiety and in- 
ward Pains, interrupting Dido's Reſt, and 
excited from the Objects of Aineas's Bra- 
very and honourable Extract. In the Diſ- 
covery of this Paſſion firſt diſcloſed to her 
Siſter, how naturally does the Lover fall 
into an Admiration and Pity of Aneas's 
Perſon. « How: godlike and how grace- 
« ful is his Mien! How is he tofled a- 
bout by cruel Fate! How brave in Arms! 
“% What Wars does he relate? Was not 
« my Reſolution fix'd never to marry 
© more, ſince my firſt Love ſuffered a cru- 
« el Death, I might, perhaps, yield to 
te this Frailty. Siſter, I muſt confeſs, 
© fince my unhappy Huſband's Death, 
* whoſe Blood was by his Brother ſpilt, 
« this is the only Man who wounds my 
“ Heart, and makes my wavering Reſo- 
* Jutions ſtagger. Methinks 1 feel the 
% Flames of former Love revive. But may 
« the Earth, wide opening from the Cen- 
etre, ſwallow me up, or Joue with Thun- 
der ſtrike me to the Shades, pale _— 
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* of Erebus and Night profound, If I, O 
« Chaſtity, tranſgreſs thy Law. Let him, 
c“ who firſt poſſeſs d my Love, have it en- 
© tire, unrivall'd in the Grave.” How 
artful is the Poet in theſe ſolemn Proteſta- 
tions of Dido, which are all afterwards 
broken, This was to ſhew us the abſolute 
Dominion of Love. The Siſter's Anſwer 
is no leſs natural. She was ſenſible of Di- 
do's Paſſion, and out of pity indulges it. 
She bids her not waſte her youthful Years 
in Grief, She enumerates the Comforts 
of a Marriage-ſtate, Delights of Children, 
and the Sweets of Love. She obſerves, the 
coming of /Eneas was an Act of Provi- 
dence, and that a Union of both their 
Powers would ſecure her from her Ene- 
mies. This breaks all Dido's Reſolutions, 
and makes her Love raging ; and how 
wonderfully does the Poet deſcribe the Vi- 
olence of her Paſſion! © Reſtleſs ſhe roves 
e in every place, leading the Trejan Prince 
te around the Walls, to ſee the City and 
te the Sidonian Wealth. When ſhe would 
© ſpeak, Love interrupts her Words. She 
« fondly begs Æneas to recite his Wars, 
« and dwells with deep Attention on his 
* Words. But, when the Night returns, 
Sand all is huſh'd in Sleep, the ſolitary 
Queen indulges Grief, runs o'er the 
« Beauties of her abſent Lover. * 
> Sand 
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* and Image fills her Eyes and Ears; ſome- 
« times ſhe holds Aſcanius on her Lap, 
raviſhed to ſee the Picture of her Lover, 
« and fond to ſooth the Anguiſh of her 
« Pain.” After this the Poet deſcribes the 
natural Conſequences of the Paſſion.“ The 
« Towers thus begun no longer riſe ; the 
« Diſcipline's relaxed, and all the Forts of 
War are at a Stand.” When her Love 
was conſummated, and /Eneas was com- 
manded by Jupiter to leave Carthage, the 
Poet makes her afraid even of Safety it- 
ſelf. In wild Diſtraction ſhe traverſes the 
City : Nothing but Death is now before 
her Eyes, And in the Cloſe of her Speech, 
after ſhe had perſuaded Æneas to ſtay from 
the Inclemency of the Seaſon, and to pre- 
vent thoſe Calamities ſhe muſt be expoſed 
to, if he leaves her: © My Grief, ſays ſhe, 
« will be much leſs, had 1 ſome young 
„ ZEneas, the Father's Image, ſporting in 
e my Court.” AEneas anſwers her with 
the greateſt Concern, and promiſes that, as 
long as Life continued, he would never for- 
get her. He declares he was moved by the 
Oracles of Apollo, by the Apparition of 
his Father, the Aﬀection he had for his 
Son, and by the Command of Jupiter, to 
repair to Italy. This makes her rave to 
Diſtraction. She turns her Looks from 
him, and tells him he was neither the Son 
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of a Goddeſs, nor deſcended from Darda- 
nus, but ſprung from the Rocks and nurſed 
by Tygers. She upbraids herſelf for Folly 
that ſhe ever entertained him. She wiſhes 
he may meet with his Fate among the 
Rocks; and threatens, when dead, her 
Ghoſt ſhould ever haunt him. She impre- 
cates Vengeance, and hopes the Report of 
it will reach her at the Shades below. At 
laſt ſhe faints, and is carried off. When 
ſhe came to herſelf, and found A neas was 
preparing to depart, ſhe deſires her Siſter 
to importune ZEneas's Stay, till her Grief 
was wean'd and the Seaſon better ; bur, 
when ſhe found all Efforts were ineffectual, 
ſhe reſolves on Death. This Reſolution is 


attended with Variety of Conſiderations 


diſtracting her Mind. At laſt, when the 
Fleet was failing, ſhe raves to Diſtraction, 
calls for Fire and her Fleet to purſue and 
burn the Enemy, then corrects herſelf. 
What, ſays ſhe, do I fay, or where am I? 
What Madneſs infects my Mind? I ſhould 
have done this, cer I had reſigned my 
Power. Then ſhe cools a little, and by 
way of Derifion reflects on the Hero's Piety 
to his Gods and Father: Then breaks in- 
to the higheſt Diſtraction. Why could 
* I not have torn him Piece-meal, and 
«* diſperſed his mangled Limbs upon the 
Sea? Stab his Aſſociates, nay, his = 

Son, 
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© Son, and make the Father feaſt upon 
« his Fleſh ? What ſhould I fear when 
© once reſolved to die? I ſhould have fil- 
e led the Fleet with Flames, conſumed the 
« Father, Son, and all the Race, and died 
« my ſelf victorious o'er the Foe.” Then 
invoking the Sun, Juno, Hecate, the Fu- 
ries, and the Powers of Death to hear 
her Prayers, and revenge the Abuſe, ſhe 
imprecates an irreconcileable Hatred be- 
tween the two Nations, ſhould AEneas 
land and form a State, and gives him all 
the Curſes Anger and Hatred could ſug- 
geſt, Laſt of all, ſhe reflected on her 
Happineſs, had Aneas never touched up- 
on her Coaſt. Juſt as ſhe was giving her- 
ſelf the fatal Stab, Shall I die unre- 
e yeng'd? Thus, thus to die, is better 
© than to live.” This is a continued Sum- 
mary of Dido's Paſſion, There are many 
other beautiful Parts in this Book ; as the 
Proceſſion- of Dido and Æneas to the Hunt- 
ing, which is deſcribed in a ſtately Man- 
ner, agreeable to the Majeſty of a Queen 
arrayed with the Care of a Lover. The 
Deſcription of Fame is another Embelliſh- 
ment of this Book, The Swiftneſs of her 
Motion, her ſmall Exiſtence at firſt by Rea- 
fon of Fear, by which the Poet intimates 
the firſt Reports are uſhered in with Cau- 
tion; her Feet on Earth, and her Head 
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in the Clouds are very proper Fancies de- 
noting the monſtrous and ſudden Growth 
of all Reports. 


TRE fifth Book contains Aneas's 
Voyage from Carthage to Sicily, and the 
Sports inſtituted in Honour of Anchr/es. 
Theſe Games are taken from the 23d Book 


of Homer's Iliad. They begin with the 


Ship-Race, which the Poet ſubſtitutes, in- 
ſtead of the Chariot-Race deſcribed by 
Homer. The Deſcription is pompous. 
The Captains are repreſented as glittering 
in Gold and Purple, the Sailors crown'd 
with poplar Garlands, anointed with Oil, 
intent on the Signal, in a ready Poſture of 
working the Oars, in concern for the 
Victory and fearful of the Event. The 
Trumpet gives the Signal, they all ſtart. 
The Heavens eccho with Shouts. The Sea 
foams with their Oars. They plow the 
Deep, ſwift as the rapid Chariot, when the 
Driyer bending laſhes on his Steeds in the 
full Stretch of his Courſe. The Groves 
reſound with the Acclamations of the 
N favouring each his Party. The 
Shoar and ecchoing Hills return the Voice. 
Next the Poet's Deſcription of their Diſtan- 
ces, Equalities, Change of Victory, of 
Mengates's Paſſion, their Exhortation and 
Art to ſurpaſs each other, their Invocation 


of the Gods, their utmoſt Endeavour ** 
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laſt to gain the Victory, the nimble Strokes 
of their Oars, the Velocity of the Ship, 
their Panting for Breath, Effuſion of 
Sweat, their clammy Mouths, the Incident 
of Sergeſtus, who furious and heedleſs 
ſtrikes upon a Rock, with the Joy of his 
Corrival, who leaves him ſtruggling with 
the Rocks and calling for Help, his almoſt 
overtaking Cloanthus, who was firſt in the 
Port; contains ſuch a Variety of Ideas, fo 
naturally purſued, as even intereſt and 
amuſe usas much as if preſent at the Sports. 
The other Sports, as the Foot Race, the 
Gauntlets and Shooting, are all Copies of 
Homer. The Luſus Trqanus is the Poet's 
Invention, and is eſteemed inimitable, 


IN the 6th Book Aneas lands at Cumæ, 
conſults the Sibylline Oracle, after this de- 
ſcends to Hell. The Deſcription of Apollo's 
Temple built by Dedalus and that of the 
Labyrinth, with the hiſtorical Sculpture of 
the Gates, are compleat Imitations. The 
double Attempt of Dædalus, to engrave the 
unhappy Fate of his Son Icarus, but was 

revented by Grief, is very pathetic. The 
2 of the Sibyl, v. 46. is ſublime. 
« Behold the God, the God! and, as ſhe 
* ſpoke, her Looks and her Complexion 
*© changed. Her Hairs erected ſtood, her 
* panting Breaſt and furious Heart were 
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* filled with Rage; her Perfon ſeemed 
* more ample, and her Voice uttered im- 
« mortal Accents, ſuch as the immediate 
* Preſence of the God inſpires into her 
Soul:“ And, v. 77. The Prieſteſs 
* raged, and from her labouring Soul fain 
* would the Oracle of Phebus vent, The 
* more ſhe raged, the more the powerful 
*« God bridled her Fury, and ſubdued her 
« Soul.” After this the Sibyl declares the 
Oracles, ſeveral Predictions of Hardſhips 
AEneas was to ſuffer, greater than what he 
had already ſuffered. This raiſes the Cha- 
racter of /Eneas, who anſwers the Sibyl, 
No Face of Danger could unexpected 
come ; and, to raiſe his Character of Piery 
as well as Bravery, the Poet makes him 
deſcend to Hell out of Affection to his Fa- 
ther. The Poet's Apoſtrophe to the infer- 
nal Shades is very ſublime. V. 264. © Ye 
« Gods and filent Shades, whoſe Powers 
e controul departed Ghoſts, Chaos and 
« Pblegethon, ye ſpatious Realms of Night 
e profound, permit me to relate the Secrets 
& have heard, to ſing of Things concealed 
« in Darkneſs and the deepeſt Earth.“ 
Ar the Entrance of Hell the Poet very art- 
fully places thoſe Miſeries of Life, which 
are naturally productive of Death. The 
Deſcription of our Affections in a future 


State, which the Poet makes fimilar to 
thoſe 
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thoſe in Life, is ſomething agreeable to 
Chriſtian Philoſophy. The Deſcription of 
the Damned is tull of Horror. V. 557. 
« Here Groans and Laſhes eccho, the Din 
« of Iron, and the Clink of Chains;” and 
V. 570. © Inſulting Ty/iphone, with Ven- 
te geancearmed, laſhes eternally the guilty 
« Ghoſts,” The Deſcription of Heaven 
ſucceeds that of Hell. Here the Poet 
wanted Ideas to deſcribe what the Chriſtian 
Religion tells us, Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear 
heard, neither hath it enter'd into the Heart 
of Man to concerve. V. 725. The Poet 
deſcribes the Formation of the World in 
very ſublime and elegant Poetry, but not 
agreeable to the Notions of true Religion. 
The Spirit of God is here made to ſeparate 
Matter into four Elements. The animated 
World, according to Pythagoras, is here 
enliven'd by certain Particles of the divine 
Being, infuſed through all the Syſtem of 
the World, as the Fountain of Lite to 
Man and all living Creatures; or rather, 
according to Plato, the particular Souls of 
all living Creatures, are certain Remains 
that were left after the Soul of the World 
was formed. The Soul is made the ſame 
in rational and irrational Creatures, tranſ- 
migrating from one Being to another, 
ſometimes informing Man, ſometimes 
Beaſt, This abſurd Notion of the 3 
1 an 
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and moral World, is what the Poet was 
obliged to give us for want of a better, 
After the Poet had founded his Doctrines 
of the Metempſychoſis, he applies it to 
theſe particular Souls, which in future 
Ages were to paſs to Earth. He begins 
with Sylbius, and continues his Genealogy 
down to Auguſtus, not in a Chronological 
Order, but in an interrupted Series, ac- 
cording to the Nature of poetical Enthu- 
fiaſm. This Deſcription of the Origin, 
Progreſs and Perfection of the Roman State, 
with the particular Characters of the Ro- 
man Heroes, according to their Actions, 
Policies, Arts and Ingenuity, is as conciſe 
as entertaining. When the Poet comes to 
young Marcellus, who is deſcribed eminently 


beautiful, glittering in Arms, but with a 


dejected and clouded Look, attending 
Marcellus the Elder, whoſe very Image he 
bears; Anchiſes's Anſwer to his Son, en- 
quiring who this young Hero was, is very 
pathetic. © O Son, forbear to ſearch into 
« the Grief immenſe of future Times; 
* Fate has decreed, this Youth ſhall juſt 
appear on Earth, and then be ſnatched 
** away. Ye Gods, ſhould ever Rome enjoy 
* this Bleſſing long, the Roman Power 
* would rival Heaven. What heavy Groans 
* attend his Funeral near Tyber's Streams! 
No Youth of Trgaz Blood was ever by 

-* the 
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« the State careſſed with fonder Hopes: 
« Of all the Sons of Romulus, this was 
their Pride, alas the untimely End of 
© Piety and ſpotleſs Truth! How is the 
* mighty fallen! invincible in Arms, 
* whene're he marched on Foot, or, 
* mounted on his foaming Steed, ſprung 
« furious in the Charge. O much lament- 
ed Youth! Could but you break the 
« Power of cruel Fate, you would be 
« then Marcellus.” Octavia fainted when 
theſe Verſes were recited. The Poet by 
Oftavia's Order was rewarded for eve 
Verſe, and had 1500/. for 26 Verſes. 


In the 7th Book Æneas lands at the 
Mouth of the River Tyber, and ſends Am- 
baſſadors to Latinus, who makes an Alli- 
ance with ZExeas, and adopts him for his 
Son-in-Law. Juno, through Hatred to 
the Trojans, animates Diſcord to involve all 
in War, Theſe ſix laſt Books contain the 
moſt important Actions of the Poem. 
The Action of the firſt ſix conſiſts only in 
Eneass Travels. The Deſcription of 
Picus's Palace is very conciſe and beautiful. 
V. 170. © High on a hundred Pillars ſtood 
a Dome, majeſtic, ample. Around the 
* Dome the ſhady Groves religious Hor- 
* rors ſpread.” Tund's Soliloquy, v. 293. 
is, as Matrob:us obſerves, — pa- 

, thetic. 
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thetic. Every pathetic Diſcourſe is deſign- 
ed to excite Indignation or Pity. The Ex- 
ordium of ſuch Orations ought to be 
abrupt: Thus Juno, full of Indignation 
at the Landing of the Trojans on the Shoars 
of Tyber, begins abruptly, and, becauſe 
Anger is a ſhort Madneſs, the Sentences 
are often broken agreeable to the Abruptneſs 
of the Paſſions. This Book ends with a 
Catalogue of the Forces. The Poet beau- 
tifies this Catalogue with Variety of Sen- 
tences and Change of Periods, more than 
Homer has done; but the Characters of the 
Perſons, Genealogies, Deſcriptions of Pla- 
ces and Arms, hiſtorical and fabulous Ac- 
counts, are all pure Imitations of Homer, 


Tur 8th Book is Part Epiſode, and 
Part Action. The military Preparations 
of the Latins, with AEneas's Expedition 
to Evander and the Tuſcans, is Action, all 
the reſt Epiſode, In the Epiſode of Cacus, 
v. 191. the Deſcription of Cacus's ruinous 
Cave, part of the Rock broken and hang- 
ing in the Air, part demoliſh'd and ſcatter d 
in Ruins; is a lively Picture of thoſe mon- 
ſtrous Ruins we often find in the Works 
of Nature. The Storming of this Rock 
by Hercules is of the marvellous Kind. 
After Hercules had forced the Cave, Cacus 
defends himſelf with ſuch Volleys of 
Smoke 
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Smoke and Fire belched out of his Mouth, 
that the Cave is all in Darkneſs. Hercules 
leaps into the Midſt of the Fire, ſeizes the 
Monſter and lays him dead on the Ground. 
The Spectacle of this Monſter after Death 
is naturally painted. With Joy inſatiable 
* we gaze upon his demibrutal Form, his 
« monſtrous Eyes, his Face and hairy 
« Breaſt, the Fire extinguiſhed in his 
„Mouth.“ The Appearance of AEneas's 
Armour, Venus was bringing to /Eneas, 
flaſhing from amidſt the Clouds, with 
Thunder and Lightning, with the Sound 
of the Trumpet as if Heaven and Earth 
were in Confuſion, is very ſublime; and 
the Deſcription of theſe Arms is a compleat 
Narrative of hiſtorical Facts delivered b 
way of Prophecy, and embelliſh'd wir 
all poetical Ornaments. How naturally 
has he deſcribed the Infants Romulus and 
Remus ſucking the Wolf. The fearleſs 
* Infants ſporting ſuck their Dam, the 
© Dam, with Head reclin'd, licks them by 
« Turns, and forms them with her 
Tongue.“ 


I x the gth Book, whilſt Æneas is form- 
ing Alliances, Juno inſtigates Turnus to 
attack the Trgans in their Fortifications. 
This Book is beautified with the celebrated 
Epiſode of Niſis and Euryalus, two in- 
timate 
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timate Friends, who agree to go in Queſt 
of /Eneas, They march out, paſs the 
Trenches, and make a Slaughter among 
the Enemy; but, when Volſcens was 
coming from Latinus to the Camp, the 
two Friends are diſcovered and commanded 
to ſtand. They flee to the Woods for Re- 
fuge. Euryalus is taken. Niſus eſcapes, 
When Niſus perceived he had loſt Euryalus, 
he returns to ſeek him, but finds him a 
Captive, This confounds him. At laſt 
he determines not to leave his Friend. He 
ſtands at a Diſtance, and with his darted 
Javelin endeavours to diſperſe the Enemy, 
encompaſſing Euryalus. The Rutuli are 
enraged, and for Revenge fly on Eurya- 
lus. Niſus diſtracted with Grief, appears 
from the Covert, and offers his own Life 
to purchaſe his Friend's; but, when he ſaw 
Euryalus was ſlain, he ruſhes into the midſt 
of the Enemy, and plunges his Sword into 
the Mouth of Volſcens, then threw him- 
ſelf upon his expiring Friend, and dies 
with Pleaſure. After this the Poet deſcribes 
the Paſſion of the Mother for the Loſs of 
her Son, She is ſeized with Hortor, her 
Looks turn pale, ſhe drops her Web, tears 
her Hair, runs diſtracted into the midſt of 
the flying Darts, loudly laments the Loſs 
of her Son in her declining Years, and that 
without taking her laſt Farewel, without 

. cloſing 
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cloſing his Eyes, waſhing his Wounds, and 
weeping at his Funeral; all which are ſuch 
natural and moving Circumſtances, as ju- 
diciouſly anſwer the Subject they are 
adapted to, 


IN the 10th Book Jupiter, in a Council 
of the Gods, endeavours to reconcile Juno 
and Venus. Venus harangues on the preſent 
State of the Trojan Affairs. She addreſſes 
Jupiter with Modeſty, and in Terms agree- 
able to his Majeſty. Juno anſwers her in a 
Paſſion, and begins abruptly; and, to ſhew 
the Blindneſs of Paſſion, the Poet makes 
her contradict herſelf and aſſert Falſhoods. 


IN the 11th and 12th Books, the Poetry 
is but a faint Copy of Homer. The La- 
mentation of AÆneas and Evander over 
Pallas, is not ſo pathetic as that of Pria- 

mus, Hecuba and Andromache over Hector. 
The ſeditious Speech of Drances is not ſo 
reeable in its Circumſtances, as that of 
Thyrftes, nor does Turnus's Anſwer to 
Drances equal that of Ulyſſes to Thyr/ites, 
What enobles the 11th Book, is the Acti- 
ons of Camilla, The Poet's Account how 
her Father darted her over the River Ama- 
ſenus, ſeems rather too fictitious, as well as 
ſome of her Actions; but the Circumſtance 
of her Death, whilſt ſhe was purſuing 
2 Chloreus, 
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Chloreus, dazzled with his bright Arms, 
rich Trappings and Helmet of Gold, is a 
true Satyr upon the Females, who are fo 
much enamoured with the Gaiety of 
Life. - 


I x the twelfth Book, the Duel between 
AEneas and Turnus has nothing of that Va- 
riety and Beauty, as the Duel between Me- 
nelaus and Paris; nor does the breaking of 
the League by Juturna equal that of Pan- 
darus, in Poetry and Circumſtances. The 
Poem ends with the Death of Turnus. 


Tur Antients and Moderns have made 
many Compariſons between Homer and 
Virgil. The modern Tranſlators rather 
raiſe the Credit of the Author they tran- 
flate, than make any juſt Compariſon be- 
tween the Epic Writers, 


HOME R, fays Quintihan, Inſt. B. g. 
c. 1. is the very Origin and Fountain of 
all Kinds of Eloquence, as much as the 
Ocean is 'the Origin and Source of all 
Rivers and Fountains. No one, ſays this 
Critic, was ever ſo unlearned, as not to ac- 
knowledge Homer was capable of exciting 
the vehement and mild Affections as he 
pleaſed. His Similes, Amplifications, Ex- 
amples, Digreſſions, Terms and Argu- 

ments, 
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ments, Refutations and Proofs are ſo ma- 
nifold, that the technical Writers produce 
moſt of their Inſtances from him. His 
Diction, Sentiments, Figures and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the whole Work, exceed even the 
Meaſure of human Capacity, It requires 
a great Genius to underſtand the Excellen- 
cies of this Poet, but 'tis utterly impoſ- 
ſible ro imitate them. In all Kinds of 
Eloquence he by far exceeds all. Virgil 
is undoubtedly next, Quint. p. 745. At- 
ter Qrintihan's Judgment, I cannot but 
wonder how Scaliger could advance Vir- 
gil's Poetry ſo much above Homer's. Vir- 
gil had a great Genius, but a much greater 
Judgment, His Georgics, which took 
up ſeven Years in the Compoſition, declare 
his indefatigable Induſtry. His uncorrect 
Poetry, particularly his laſt fix Books of 
the Æneid, which took up but four Years 
in the Compoſition, whereas he was ſeven 
Years in compoling the ſix firſt, make us 
truly ſenſible, how imperfect human Un- 
derſtanding is even in the brighteſt Men, 
without aſſiſted by artful Corrections and 
reiterated Peruſals. : 


H  SATYR, 
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S A T VX. 


HE Word Satyr is either derived 

from the Satyrs, impure and ſcurri- 
lous Deities, or from Satyra, a Diſh filled 
with Variety of Fruits. The Origin of 
antient Satyr is dated from the Year of the 
City 389, when the Stage-Plays were inſti- 
tuted to avert the Peſtilence, and the Per- 
ſons uſed alternate Reproaches, but with- 
out Number or any artful Action, as we 
learn from Livy. Afterwards they began 
to uſe Feſcennine-like Verſes. This, when 
the Meaſures were added, was the Origin 
of Satyr, which was a rude and extempore 
Poem to the Times of Livius Andronicus, 
The old Roman Satyr was Dramatic, rec- 
koned among the Stage-plays, and ſuc- 
ceeded the Feſcennine Verſes. There is 
therefore this Agreement between the 
Greek and Roman Satyr : Both had Scenes, 
and both had Invectives, but with this 
difference. In the Roman Satyr there was 
no Imitation of the Satyrs. Livius An- 
dronicus was the firſt who introduced the 
Fable, as Livy informs us. By Fable Yoſ- 
fius underſtands many Actions ſo united 
together, as to conſtitute one Fable. In 
the Times of Andronicus, the Parts to 5 

2 acte 
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ated were aſſigned to Actors. This gave 
the Roman Youth an Opportunity of renews 
ing their old Jeſts without excluding the 
dramatic Part. Theſe jocoſe Poems were 
no longer termed Satyrs but Exodes, 1. e. 
Entertainments or Farces at the End of 
every Play. After Satyr had loſt its firſt 
Signification it began to be termed invective 
Poetry, jeſting upon others, after che man- 
ner of old Comedy, without any Scene. 
Lucilius was the firſt, or at leaſt the firſt 
worthy of Praiſe, who brought up this 
Method of correcting Vice without any 
Scene. Horace, Quintilian and others, im- 
pute the Invention of Satyr to Lucilius; 
but, we learn from Livy, twas much an- 
tienter. Horace and Juvenal are the moſt 
eminent in chis kind of Poetry. 


HORACE died in the Year of the 
City 745, ſix Years before Chriſt's Nativity. 
The Diſadvantage in examining the Beau- 
ties of Satyr, is our want of the Original. 
The Pleaſure we derive from this kind of 
Poetry, conſiſts in the juſt Reſemblance 
between the Perſon and his Picture. The 
Picture may pleaſe from the Mixture of 
the Colours ; but there is a greater Pleaſure 
than this, derived from painting, when we 
have an Opportunity of comparing the O- 


riginal with the Copy, which muſt always 
H 2 affect 
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affect us with Admiration and Pleaſure, if 
the Similitude is juſt. My Remarks will 
be upon ſuch Satyrs as recommend Vir- 
tue, and expoſe Vice in a more gene- 
ral manner; this, I imagine, will be moſt 
inſtructive. 


I x the firſt Satyr the Poet taxes the ge- 
neral Diſcontent of Mankind in their Con- 
dition of Life; and, to diſplay the Ab- 
ſurdity of this Vice, he makes the divine 
Being ready to change their State, and 
make them what they pleaſe. When theſe 
Conditions are tendered, and the diſcon- 
rented are at a Stand, uncertain what they 
ſhould do, the Poet ſatyrically argues with 
the Humour of the Age, and aſſerts, ſuch 
a Behaviour muſt juſtly anger the divine 
Being ſo, as never hereafter to hear their 
Prayers. After this he upbraids the Cove- 
tous, who are unbounded in their Deſires, 
ſtill labouring to get what they cannot en- 
joy, ſtarving in Plenty, tormented with the 
Dangers and Diſquiet Wealth is attended 
with, and at laſt murdered for the ſake of 
thoſe Riches they have been a long Time 
in getting. 


I x the third Satyr the Poet taxes the 
Capriciouſneſs of Tigellius the Songſter, 
who refuſed to ſing when intreated, but, 

I when 
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when in the Fit, would ſing from Morn- 
ing to Night ; was ſo unſettled in his Tem- 
per, as to be attended ſometimes with ten, 
ſometimes a hundred Servants ; ſometimes 
talking of no Body but Kings and Princes 
commending Frugality, but ſpending all 
he had. He taxes the ſharp-fighted abroad, 
bur blind at home; and adviſes us to exa- 
mine into ourſelves, and uſe the ſame Rule 
in Friendſhip, as Lovers in their Court- 
ſhip, and Parents towards Children, who 
can diſcover no Faults, or, if they do, ad- 
mire them. He adviſes us not to break 
Friendſhip, or be out of Temper upon 
trivial Accounts. Laſtly, he confutes the 
Doctrine of the Stoicks, who make all 
Crimes equal. 


In the fourth Satyr we have the Poet's 
Judgment on TLucilius's Writings, who was 
bitter in his Satyr, but uncorrect. He de- 
rides the covetous Merchant, who ventures 
from Eaſt to Weſt to get Wealth, but dares 
not ſpend a Farthing. In the End of this 
Satyr we have a beautiful Narrative, how 
Horace was inſtructed by his Father, to ab- 
hor the Practices of Vice from the ill Ex- 
ample of the Bad, and how the Poet re- 
formed his Manners from Experience and 
Self-Examination. 
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I x the ſixth Satyr the Poet expoſes the 
Vanity of ſuch Perſons, as value themſelves 
upon their Nobility and Birth. He begins 
the Satyr with a great Encomium on Mæ- 
cenas, who judged of Mankind in another 
Light. He taxes the Folly of the Vulgar, 
who admire Grandeur more than Merit, 
and fooliſhly confer their Favours upon 
the undeſerving. He glances at the gene- 
ral Frailties of Mankind, who gaze with 
Admiration on human Splendor ; and ob- 
ſerves, that Perſons in low Condition of 
Life, when raiſed to high Stations, are 
Objects of Reflections and Envy, He de- 
clares his own Parentage, his Happineſs in 
being approved of by Macenas, the parti» 
cular Care of his Father in his Education, 
and the Content of his own Condition, 
which he preferred to the greateſt Station 
in Lite. Yor this, ſays he, the Vulgar 
may think ric mad. Maæcenas thinks other- 
wiſe. Laſtly, ne enumerates the Incon- 


veniences from Grandeur, hurry of Levees, 


multitude oi Compauions, and number of 
Servants ; and obſerves, a private Life is 
beyond all this. | 


Iy the ninth Satyr we have the Cha- 
racter of an impertinent Fop. The Poet 
deſcribes him as troubleſome and importu- 

nate; 
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nate; commending his own Learning, full 
of Loquacity, talking of the City, having 
nothing to do, - boaſting of his Faculty in 
Poetry, Gentility in Behaviour, and Art 
in Singing, inquiſitive into Things that 
did not belong to him, commending the 
Qualities of Perſons he had never been 
with, deſirous to be introduced into Me- 
cenas's Favour, offering to bribe his Ser- 
vants, to admit of no Repulſe, watching 
all Opportunities of meeting him in the 
Street, and waiting on him every where. 
What heightens the Beauty of this Satyr, 
is the Deſcription of the Poet's Uneaſineſs, 
and the many pleaſant Methods he uſed to 
ſhake off this troubleſome Fellow. 


Book II. In the ſecond Satyr of this 
Book, the Poet expoſes the Luxury of the 
Age, as well as a ſordid Life. He recom- 
mends Frugality and Temperance ; cx- 
poſtulates with the Profuſe, why the Poor 
want, the Temples are unrepair'd, the State 
in Neceſſity, when he has ſo much to 
ſquander away. Laſtly, he philoſophiſes 
upon the Mediocrity of Life, and the Un- 
certainty of human Affairs, and adviſes us 
to bear our Misfortunes with heroic Bra- 
very, 


H 4 Tur 
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T-x E fifth Satyr expoſes the deluſi ve 
Methods made uſe of to gain Legacies 
from the Wealthy. Whether Perjurers, 
Fratricides, Vagabonds or Inhuman, they 
are to be preſented with the firſt Fruits of 
every thing, even before the Gods ; to have 
Pre-eminence of Place ; flattered for Qua- 
lifications they never had; not ſuffered to 
venture out of the Houſe, if the Air does 
but move, without they are firſt cloak'd; 
guarded from Joſtles in the publick Crouds; 
admired for what they ſay; extolled to 
the Heavens; lamented when dead, and 
that with Tears if poſſible; laſt of all, 
handſomely interr'd. 


D. FUN. FUYVENAL of Aqui- 
num was a Declaimer almoſt half his Age, 
but being offended at the Vices of the 
Times wrote Satyr. At eighty Years of 
Age he was ſent Prefect of a Cohort to the 
uttermoſt Parts of Egypt, under Pretence 
of Honour, though the main Defign was 
to baniſh him from Italy; becauſe he had 
publiſhed Verſes again Paris the Mimick, 
Domitian's Favourite. *Tis probable, ſays 
Voſfius, he compoſed in Egypt the Satyr to 
Voluſius concerning the Egyptian Monſters, 
and that to Gallus. 


Tur 
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THe firſt Satyr begins abruptly, ac- 
cording to the Nature of Satyr, without 
Propoſition or Invocation. The Poet taxes 
the Loquacity of the bad Poets in their 
voluminqus Recitations, and fatyrically 
threatens to pay them in their own Coin. 
He declares his Reaſons for writing were 
the Vices of the Age, the corrupt Morals 
of the Romans in the Marriage of Eu- 
nuchs, the Impudence of the Females, the 
evil Practices to get Riches, and be pro- 
moted to Honour, the Oppreſſion of Or- 
phans, the Baſeneſs of — to cut off 
the Nobility, the vile Practices of Adulte- 
rers and others in getting Eſtates by the 
Wills of the deceaſed. He makes the ir- 
regular Wiſhes and Deſires, and all Actions 
of Mankind, the Subject of Satyr; but 
particularly the preſent Age, the moſt vi- 
tious of all Ages from the Foundation of 
the World. He complains of the Pride 
and Luxury of the Romans, and deſcribes 
the ridiculous Behaviour of the mendicant 
Nobility; the penurious Sordidneſs of the 
Rich, with the Infelicity of the poor 
Client. Never, ſays he, was Vice at a 
higher Pitch. Poſterity can only imitate 
the ſame Crimes, but add nothing to them. 
He concludes with ſome Hints on the Dan- 
ger of writing Satyr. 


IN 
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In the ſecond Satyr the Poet condemns 
the Hypocriſy of the Philoſophers, and 
the formal Sanctity of the Prieſts. The 
Philoſophers, to gain the Character of 
Wiſdom, filled their Studies with the 
Books and Images of the Learned, but were 
molt illiterate themſelves ; applauded Vir- 
tue, but lived vitiouſly ; affected Silence 
and a philoſophical Dreſs, and this was all: 
and, to ridicule this Vice, the Poet art- 
fully introduces a Harlot, expoſing the Va- 
nity of thoſe falſe Philoſophers, and the 
horrible Impurities of the Age, He taxes 
the Effeminacy of the Judges for their de- 
licate Dreſs, painting the Face, colouring 
the Eye-brows, wearing Silks, and conſult- 
ing the Glaſs. Laſtly, he expoſes the In- 
fidelity of the Age, and makes the Diſbe- 
lief of a future Puniſhment the Cauſe of 
theſe Impieties. 


IN the third Satyr Umbritius aſſigns his 
Reaſons why he left Rome, and retired to 
Cumæ. Learning had no Encouragement, 
nor could he get forward in the World; 
was ignorant of Lying, Flattering, Aſtrolo- 
gy and Forrune-telling, and left deſolate 
to himſelf, abhorring their vile Practices. 
What Buſineſs, therefore, had he at Rome? 
Where there was no Love to be 5 

ut 
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but -by being a Co-partner of all Vice; 
where- Foreigners were preferred, but the 
Natives diſcouraged. He ſatyriſes the 
Greeks, who are made capable, upon Ne- 
ceſſity, of attempting any thing, were 
ſucceſsful in their Flattery, could perſonate 
Life in every Part, find out the Secrets of 
Families, and by their Ingenuity and Ad- 
dreſs, were capable of ſupplanting all o- 
ther Perſons. Other Reaſons why he left 
Rome were, becauſe Poverty was ridiculed, 
and Riches only in Eſteem, This Ridi- 
cule, he makes the * Infelicity Po- 
verty is attended with. 


Ix the Beginning of the fourth Satyr 
the Poet juſtly obſerves no wicked Man is 
happy, particularly Criſpinus, who cor- 
rupted the Age, and was entirely devoted 
to Debauchery and Luxury. He laſhes 
Domitian, and facetiouſly invokes the Muſes 
in the Narrative of the large Turbot pre- 
ſented to Domitian. This Narrative con- 
tains the Admiration of the Spectators 
when the Fiſh was introduced; the Re- 
treat of the Senators to give way to the 
Fiſh; the Form and Flattery in which it 
was preſented, as if Nature had preſerved 
it for Domitian's Age, and the Fiſh did all 
it could to be taken. After this a Coun- 
cil firs to determine how this Fiſh mult be 

dreſſed. 
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dreſſed. The Poet is very ſatyrical in de- 
ſcribing this Council, and Catullus, who 
was blind, admired the Fiſh moſt, which 
he took to be on his left Hand, whereas 
the Fiſh was on his right. Vejento in a 
Rapture flatters Domitian, and tells him, 
this was an Omen of Victory, and that 
Arviragus, King of Britain, would be 
made Captive ; becauſe it was a foreign 
Fiſh. When the Emperor aſked the Que- 
ſtion, whether the Fiſh ſhould be cut in 
pieces ? By no means, ſays Montanus ; let 
there be a capacious Diſh made to receive 
the Fiſh, The Council agreed in this, 
and were diſmiſſed. The Poet wiſhes, in 
the End of this Satyr, Domitian had al- 
ways ſpent his Life in thoſe trifles. No- 
thing can be more ſatyrical. 


In the fifth Satyr, the Poet expoſes 
the Miſeries and Meanneſs of Paraſites, who 
had better die than live in the ſervile At- 
tendance they are forced to pay their Pa- 
tron, and in the baſe Uſage they received. 
The Wine, they are entertained with, is 
ſuch as would create Madneſs. He laſhes 
the Pride of Servants, the Covetouſneſs of 
Patrons, who feed on delicious Food, whilft 
the poor Clients are ſerved in a ſordid - 
Manner. 


IN 
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In the 7th Satyr he enumerates the In- 
felicity of the Poets, who are only prais'd, 
and not rewarded. The Rich had nothing 
for their Friend the Poet, but enough for 
their Miſtreſs ; and he is generally moſt re- 
warded, who wants it the leaſt, whilſt 
Prodigality and Luxury are always en- 
couraged. He inveighs againſt the Unge- 
nerouſneſs of Parents in the Education of 
their Children, who had rather ſpend their 
Money in any Thing, than encourage a 
Maſter. 


Tur 8th Satyr cenſures the ignoble 
Actions of the Nobility, and maintains, 
nothing but Virtue can render us honourable. 
This is illuſtrated with many Inſtances. 
The Pride of the Nobility in their Pedigree 
makes the Poet repreſent them, as void of 
common Senſe. He taxes the Præfects of 
Provinces for plundering their Allies, and 
obſerves theſe — were happier in a 
State of War than Peace. He ridicules 
Nero for playing on the Stage, and makes 
it no Wonder the Nobility ſhould be Mi- 
mics, when the Prince is a Fidler. Laſtly, 
he diſplays the Excellencies of Perſons 
meanly born, ſuch as Cicero, Marius, Ser- 
vius, Tullius, and the Decii. 


THE 
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THe 10th Satyr corrects the imprudent 
Part of Mankind, who ſupplicate the Gods 


for what is a Curſe rather t a Bleſſing, 


as immenſe Riches and Grandeur, whic 
often draw upon the Owner Odium and 
Envy, and at laſt Death. He obſerves In- 
genuity, Eloquence and Glory in Arms, 
have been fatal to the Orator and Hero. 
He ridicules their Folly, who petition the 
Gods for Length of Years. The Deſcrip- 
tion of old Age, with the Inconveniences 
attending it, is very beautiful, He re- 
preſents the Danger Beauty is. attended 
with. Laſtly, he adviſes us to leave it to 
the Gods to give us what their Wiſdom 
ſhall judge moſt convenient, 


THe 11th Satyr ſets forth the Fruga- 
lity of the Antients, and condemns the 
Luxury of the Age, with its ill Effects. 
Theſe Subjects are adorn'd with Elegancy 


of Imagination and ſatyrical Reflections. 


IN the 12th Satyr the Poet · promiſes to 
pay his Vow for Calvinus's Delivery from 
the Perils of the Sea, The Horrors of a 
Storm, with its diſmal Effects upon the 
Perſons in Danger, with their Readineſs to 
do any thing for the Sake of Life, is well 
deſcrib'd, 

Tur 
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THe 13th Satyr is the moſt excellent 
of all. The Poet comforts Corvinus for 
the Loſs of the Money he had intruſted his 
Friend with. He demonſtrates no bad 
Man can be happy, that divine Providence 
ſuffers nothing to go uapuniſh'd, that the 
Soul of the Guilty is its own Accuſer and 
Evidence, Judge and Executor; and tho' 
the Gods may be {low in their Puniſhment, 
yet the Greatneſs of the Puniſhment, when 
it comes, will compenſate the Slowneſs. 


Tu E 14th is a moral Satyr. The Poet 
imputes the Wickedneſs of the Age to the 
bad Example of Parents, who teach their 
Children Luxury, Crudelity and Luft. 
He obſerves how the Romans are more in- 
duſtrious to entertain their Friends in a 
ſplendid Manner, than inſtruct their Chil- 
dren. He expoſes the Sordidneſs of the 
Times, and the Covetouſneſs of the Age. 


THe 15th Satyr ridicules the Superſti- 
tion of the Egyptians, who were afraid to 
feed on certain Brutes and Vegetables, but 
could devour human Fleſh, ſo as to lick 
the very Ground where the Blood was 
ſpilt. He proves the Egyptians void of 
all Humanity, natural to Man, 


THE 
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THe 16th Satyr is thought by ſome 
not Juvenal 's, becauſe not in the antient Co- 
dexes. Scaliger the Son took it to be Ju- 
venal's, The Poet in this Satyr enumerates 
the Advantages of Warfare, and the Diſad- 
vantages of thoſe who have to deal with 
Soldiers. The Advantages of the Soldier 
are Impunity for Injuries the People ſuffer, 
who dare make no Complaint for fear of 
heavier Abuſes; and, if they do, there will 
be no body to patronize them or teſtify the 
Truth, whereas the Soldier can eaſily pro- 
cure Patrons and Witneſſes, 


Ir has been much diſputed by the Mo- 
derns, which is the moſt excellent in Satyr, 
Horace or Juvenal. Horace, ſays Quinti- 
han, is the only Perſon that knew how to 
tax human Irregularities, and, if the Di- 
ction of Satyr abhors all tranſlatitious 
Terms, as contrary to the Idea of Truth 
and Simplicity, and the Form of Satyr is 
ſportive and jeſting, Horace is the only 
Perſon who has followed this Form, and 
purſued this Diction; for, as Vaſſius ob- 
ſerves, Juvenal's Diction is Epic, and the 
Form of his Satyr often tragical. Juvenal, 
tis true, treats of many ſublime and grave 
Subjects, as of divine Providence, a future 


Judgment, of the Duty of Parents to 
Children 
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Children, and of Children to Parents: 
However, he abounds with horrible Impu- 
rities not fit to be read by any Chriſtian, or 
revealed to human Knowledge. This makes 
him juſtly taxed for teaching thoſe Vices he 
undertakes to correct. Scaliger the Father 
has not ſcrupled to allow him the Pre- 
eminence in Satyr. Mr. Dryden, in his 
Criticiſms, has followed the Practice of the 
Frencb Critics, in making the Scale riſe and 
fall, ſometimes for Juvenal, ſometimes 
for Horace, according to the ſeveral parti- 
cular Conſiderations with which he hag 
weighed theſe two Authors. 


P E RSTUS was born, A. D. 1. This 
Poet begins his Satyrs with a Prologue, 
in Imitation of the dramatic Poets. The 
Proœm to the firſt Satyr is very beautiful; 
and contains the Sum of all his Satyrs : 


O curas hominum ! O quantum eſt in rebus inane! . 


Tur Poet, in this Satyr, laſhes the 
Profeflors of the liberal Arts, upbraiding 
them for corrupting the Methods of Ar- 
gumentation ; for their Effeminacy, Igno- 
rance, and obſolete Diction, and for in- 
troducing this Effeminacy into the Forum ; 
where more pains were taken to tickle the 
Judges Ears than to declare the Truth. 

| 1 After 
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After this he ridicules the broken Num- 
bers of the Orators, and the impure Poetry 
— and his Company were delighted 
with. 


SAT VR II. 


Tux ſecond Satyr treats of Prayer and 
Vows. It was a Queſtion among the Phi- 
loſophers, whether there was a God, and, 
if there was, whether human Affairs were 
governed by him ? It was another Que- 
ſtion, how God was to be worſhipped, and 
what Vows we ſhould pay him ? The Sto- 
ics and other Philoſophers maintained, 
no one but the wiſe Man knew how to pray 
to God. Others, as the Cyrenaices, and 
ſuch as denied a Providence, particularly 
the Epicureans, maintained, we ought not 
to pray to God; for if, as ſome Heathens 
conceived, the Gods. have no Regard to 
human Affairs, it is in vain to ſeek their 
Help. This Satyr was, therefore, to correct 
the Errors of Prayer, and inſtruct Man- 
kind in the Decorum of divine Worſhip. 
The Poet firſt commends Macrinus for pe- 
titioning the Gods, from a Principle of 
their Bounty and Goodneſs, and for aſking 
nothing but what was becoming a divine 
Being to grant. Secondly, he exemplifies 
the Errors of their Petitions, in aſking im- 

| pious 
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pious and frivilous Things, and condemns 
their ſuperſtitious Prayers and contradicto- 
ry Vows. Laſtly, he expounds the Do- 
ctrine of divine Worſhip like a Chriſtian 
Philoſopher. | 
Quin damus id ſuperis, de magna quod dare Lance 
Non poſſit magni Meſſalæ Lippa Propago : 
Compoſitum jus faſque animo, SanRoſq; Receſſus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoſo Pectus honeſto ? 
Hæc cedo ut admoveam Templis, et Farre litabo. 


SAT VR III. 


Tur third Satyr, as the firſt, treats. of 
Study, but the Topics are different. In 
the firſt Satyr, the Poet complains how 
Poetry and Oratory were abuſed ; in this 
he addreſſes the Youth who had neglected 
the Study of Letters and Philoſophy, and 
inſtructs them in the Perſon of a Stoic Phi- 
loſopher. He tells the Nobility it was in 
vain they courted Honour and Wealth, 
when they debaſed themſelves in volu 
tuous and ſordid Vices. He expounds the 
Excellency and Neceſſity of living well in 
a Tranquility of Life, from the Practice 
of Philoſophy, the only Cure of a diſeaſed 
Mind. V. 66. the Poet gives us a Sum- 
mary of the Stoic Philoſophy, when he 


. bids us conſider, what is Man, for what 


I 2 End 
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End was he made, what is the Order of 
Things, how ſhort is Life, by whom was 
it given, what are the Bounds of Wealth, 
what we may lawfully - deſire, what is a 
juſt Uſe of Riches, what is owing to our 
Country, what to our Friends, and what 
is our Station in Life. 


SATYR IV. 


Tyr fourth Satyr is levelled at Nero 
and the young Nobility,who reſembled him 
in their Vices. He taxes Nero for his Ig- 
norance in Government, for being a Stran- 
ger to Philoſophy, for not underſtanding 
how to order his Life, which made him 
rely on Power, and be given up to Vice, 
He guards him againſt the Flattery of his 
Courtiers. EY 


SATYR V. 


T #1s is an elegant Satyr, and begins 
with a beautiful Procem. The Poet, firſt, 
celebrates the Praiſe of his Maſter An- 
neus Cornutus, in Expreſſions of the deep- 
eſt Love and Admiration. He wiſhes he 
had a hundred Tongues to relate the Har- 
mony there was betwixt the Maſter and 
Scholar, and the agreeable Methods of his 


Education, He recommends his Diſci- 
2 pline 
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pline to the Youth of the Age, and re- 
proves them for their Averſion to Educati- 
on; and endeavours to make good this 
Stoical Paradox, that no one is free, bur 
the wiſe Man. He obſerves that ſuch as 
put off a Reformation of Liſe from Time 
to Time, ſeldom or never reform; that 
true Freedom conſiſts in being exempt 
from Vice, and that our Reaſon, and not 
our Will, ſhould be the Meaſure of all 
our Actions, | 


TATTA--YEL 
T r1s is an epiſtolary Satyr to Cxfas 


Baſſus the Lyric Poet, and treats upon the 
legitimate Uſe of Riches. The Poet tells 
his Friend, he was making a Progreſs in 
Virtue, and diſengaging himſelf from Vice 
by little and little ; then treats upon Am- 
bition and Covetouſneſs. Many, for want 
of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the Means and 
the End, make Riches the End of Hap- 
_ which, if well uſed, 'may be the 

cans to the ultimate End, but, when 
abuſed, are the greateſt Evils. 


PERSIUS, in many places, is very 
obſcure from his bold Tropes and diſ- 
guiſed Satyr, He was a great Philoſopher, 
which makes him correct Vice with Indig- 
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nation and Vehemency. Juvenal was ra- 
ther a Declaimer than a Philoſopher, this 
made him more acute than Perſeus. Ho- 
race exceeds both in the Form and Diction 
of Satyr. Perſius is always inculcating his 
Stoical Precepts. Juvenal declaims loud- 
ly againſt Vice, but Horace corrects it 
with facetious Wit. Perſius, like a Phi- 
loſopher, ſticks cloſe to his Subject; Ho- 
race makes frequent Tranſitions. Horace 
could not be grave, nor Perſius ſportive. 
Perſius is all Spirit, Ardor and Stings; 
Horace all Smiles. Juvenal is copious in 
his Invention, and pompous in his Diction. 
Horace's Diction is pure, and his Narra- 
tions are incredibly ſweet. Per/ius is ſub- 
lime in his Diction, and agreeable in his 
Numbers, 


Lyzic POETRY. 


J. 4 IC Poetry, ſo term d becauſe 
with the Harp, was the Poetry 

of the Hebrews, and in Antiquity is prior 
to all other Poetry. The principal Greek 
Lyric Poets were Stefichorus, Bacchylides, 
Tbvcus, Anacreen, Pindar, Simonides, 
Aleman, Alceus, $ appho and Corinna, 
Steſichorus, as Plutarch informs vs, — 
C 
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the Hymn, Aleman the Dance, Anacreon 
the Love-Songs, Pindar the Song accom- 
modated to the Dance. This Poetry was 
termed Ode, becauſe ſung; and this Ode, 
which was continued at firſt, is divided by 
Pindar into Strophes, Antiſtrophes and 
Epodes. This Diviſion was taken from 
that of the Chorus in Tragedy, which 
at firſt was continu'd like the Ode. A#/chylus 
begun this Diviſion of the Chorus, which 
was a great Ornament to the Greek Stage; 
becauſe it gave Variety of Motion to the 


Dances in the Chorus, as well as Variety 


of Meaſures ro the Muſick. Sophocles 
follow'd this Practice, and all the Poets 
after him. Pindar, who was ſeven Years 
younger than M/chylus, and was no doubt 
ſenſible of the conſiderable Alterations 
Aſcbylus made in Tragedy from this Divi- 
ſion, as well as a Witneſs of the Applauſe 
Sopbocles received from the Beauty of his 
Chorus's, happily imitated this Diviſion 
in his Odes, which is thought to be the 
Cauſe of that inimitable Sublime, which 
carries this Poet with ſo much Facilicy and 
Freedom beyond all the Flights of the 
other Lyric Poets. We have little lefr us 
of the Greek Lyrics, but Pindar's Odes, 
two Odes of Sappho, and thoſe of Ana- 
Freon, 
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PIND AR was a Theban; and 'flou- 
riſhed about the 76th Olympiad. Many 
of his Writings are loſt. He is ſuppoſed 
to have compoſed eighteen Books of Lyrics. 
His Verſes are termed Eide, perhaps, ſays 
Vaſſius, becauſe theſe Poems are certain Ima- 
ges of Things; for, though they do not 
imitate Actions, yet they imitate the Aﬀe- 
ctions and Manners. His Odes are all Pa- 
negyrics upon Perſons victorious in the 
Olympic, Pythic, Nemean and Iſthmian 
Sports, The Spirit of this Poetry is fo 
very ſublime, and the Beauties fo peculiar, 
that tis impoſſible to make any Abſtract of 
them ; becauſe we cannot diſtinguith the 
Beauties without ſeparating the Parts, and 
loſing the Numbers: In the Separation of 
the Parts the Tranſitions muſt be loſt, and, 
in loſing the Numbers, the Poetry dies, 
*Tis not here, as in the Dramatic or Epic 
Kind, where the Imitations expreſs the 
Manners in full, The Spirit of the Ode is 
Enthuſiaſm and Tranſport. The Imitati- 
ons conſiſt in ſudden and bold Flights made 
by Alluſions, Hints and quick Tranſitions, 
Syntax with Hyperbatons, Epithets com- 
pounded and ſtrong, frequent Figures, 
ſublime Tropes, Touches upon Fable and 
Hiſtory, apt Digreſſions. In Evidence of 
what I aflerr, I appeal to the Beginning of 
the firſt Ode, The Beauty of this Exor- 

| dium 
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dium is only to be underſtood in the Ori- 

inal; becauſe the Numbers, Diſpoſition, 
— and Magnificence of the Terms 
are loſt in the Tranſlation. Boileau, to 
confute Monſ. Perault's Notion of Pindar, 
has endeavour'd to tranſlate Part of the firſt 
Strophe. This Tranſlation may ſerve the 
End it was deſigned for, but it has no Re- 
ſemblance of the Original. Nothing, ſays 
Boileau, in all Poetry can equal the Circun- 
duction of theſe Words. The vaſt De- 
* fart of the Heavens, when the Sun 
makes the Day.” 1 own the Harmony 
of the Numbers, and the Grandeur of the 
Diction, is what makes the Original very 
beautiful, but, for want of this Diction 
and Numbers, the Beauties, as I conceive, 
are all loſt in the Tranſlation. Pindar can 
therefore be never known but from himſelf. 
The Compoſition of his Numbers are nor 
to be imitated in any other Language. Of 
all the Muſick in Poetry, this is the moſt 
elaborate; and, if with the Muſick we 
conſider the Grandeur of the Diction and 
Thoughts, there is no Symphony ſo capa- 
ble of exalting the Soul, fixing the Atten- 
tion, and captivating the Mind. When I 
firſt acquir'd the Knowledge of reading the 
Numbers, 1 was ſtruck with ſuch Surpriſe 
and Delight, that I could not forbear read- 
ing the ſame Strophe ſeveral Times. The 


more I read them, the more Iam 2 
n 
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In harmonic Numbers the Art of Compo- 
ſition is to pleaſe the Ear and Fancy of the 
Hearer by proportion'd Sounds, term'd 
commenſurable Quantities and Concords, 
This Muſick only in Sounds has a great 
Effect on the Soul of Man; but this Mu- 
fick, join'd with the higheſt Powers of 
Reaſon, and the greateſt Beauties of Dicti- 
on, has a double Influence in raviſhing the 
Ear and pleaſing the Underſtanding. In 
the Numbers of Pindar we are ſometimes 
above the Clouds, ſometimes deſcending, 
ſometimes ſwimming in a direct Cour, 
riſing by little, ſinking as gradually, car- 
ried aloft as quick as Lightning with ſuch 
Rapidity of Meaſures, as agitate the Soul, 
and make the Paſſions keep Time with the 
Numbers. Beſides the Beauty of his Num- 
bers, the Poet is no leſs eminent for his 
moral and divine Maxims, ſome of which 
I have collected and recommend to the 
Reader. In the third Strophe of his firſt 
Olympic Ode, he aſſerts that all human 
Actions lye open to the Knowledge of God. 
In the third Strophe of the ſecond Ode, he 
aſſerts the Immortality of the Soul, a future 
Judgment, and the Puniſhment for Guilt 
after Death; and he terms the immutable 
Juſtice of God, Neceſſity. In the fourth 
Strophe he deſcribes the Reward of the 
Good, which is to live in Light, in Eter- 
nity of Happineſs, but the Bad are conſign d 
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to Anguiſh and Pain; and, in the Conclu- 
ſion of the firſt Antiſtrophe in the eighth 
Ode, he makes God the efficient Cauſe of 
human Bleflings; and, in the ſecond Stro- 
phe, he terms the Hoſpitality of Nations 

the Decree of Heaven. In the Beginnin 
of the third Strophe in the ſame Ode, he 
obſerves that the Minds of the Illiterate are 
N with Levity; and, in the laſt 
pode, that God preſerves the Good, ac- 
cumulates many Bleſſings, and keeps them 
from Diſtempers. In the Antiſtrophe of 
the ninth Ode, he ſeparates the Gods from 
all Contentions. In the fourth Antiſtrophe, 
he obſerves, there are Degrees in Virtue we 
cannot all arrive at, thata Diverſity of Na- 
ture draws us to different Occupations, 
which are neceſſary to human Society, and 
that Wiſdom and an Improvement of the 
Genius is what excels all other Studies. In 
the third Strophe of the firſt Fythian Ode, 
he aſſerts, all our Attempts after Virtue are 
derived from God, and that Wiſdom, For- 
titude and Eloquence, are the Gift of 
Heaven. In the third Strophe of the ſecond 
Ode, he ſays we ought not to contend 
againſt God, In the third Antiſtrophe of 
the third Ode, that we ought to aſk from 
the Gods what is ſuitable to our Condition: 
In the laſt Epode, that we ſhould ſubmit 
ourſelves to all Conditions of Life, and 
continually adore and honour, with all 
our 
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our Faculties, the divine Being, for the 
Bleſſings beſtowed upon us. In the fourth 
Epode of the 8th Ode, that the Goods of 
this World are not in the Power of Man, 
but that God raiſes one and depreſſes ano- 
ther, according to the Meaiure of divine 
Wiſdom. In the firſt Strophe of the 6th 
Nemean Ode, he makes our human Un- 
derſtanding a Similitude of Divinity. 


Tuis Poet is admired for his Sublimity. 
Pindar and Sophocles, ſays Longinus, like a 
rapid Fire, carry every thing before them, 
though ſometimes the Heat is unhappily 
extinguiſhed. The Magnificence of his 
Enthuſiaſm, his Sentiments and Figures, 
his moſt happy Copiouſneſs of Things and 
Words, his peculiar Torrent of Eloquence, 
made Qvyintilian eſteem him the Prince, and 
that by far, of all the Lyric Poets. This, 
ſays he, was the Reaſon Horace juſtly 
thought he was never to be imitated, 
The Uſefulneſs of his Poetry recommends 
him to the Votaries of Religion and Learn- 
ing. His Hymns are continued Leſſons 
of Morality, recommending to us one Vir- 
rue oranother, as Juſtice, Hoſpitality, Peace 
and Piety, Prudence and Contentednelſs, 
Fortitude, Veracity, Innocence, Affabili- 
ty, Emulations after Goodneſs, and ſuch 
like. His Erudition and Grandeur of Poe- 
try made the Anticnts give him the 9 


— 
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bf the Wiſeſt, the Divine, the Great, and 
the moſt Sublime. Plato calls him the 
Wiſeſt and the Divine; Aſcbylus terms 
him the Great, and Atbenæus the moſt 
Sublime. 


THe firſt Lyric Poetry among the Ro- 
mans were the Hymns of the Salij, and the 
unpoliſhed Songs ſung at the Table in 
Honour of the Heroes. Cato, as we learn 
from Ciceros Tuſculan Queſtions, men- 
tions theſe Lyrics in his Book of Origins. 
This is all we know of Latin Lyric Poe- 
try, from the Foundation of Rome to Au 
guſtus Cefar's Age. The only Poet, ſays 
Auintilian, that deſerves to be mentioned 
in this kind of Poetry, is Ho RACE. I 
ſhall not attempt any other Abſtract but 
that of his Philoſophy, for Reaſons men- 

tioned in my Remarks on Pindar. His 
philoſophical Precepts are, that the Short- 
neſs 85 our Lives cuts our Hopes ſhort, 
that we ought not to be ſollicitous for to- 
morrow, that Friendſhip and Love ſhould 
be as laſting as Liſe, that Innocence and 
Purity of Life is every where protected by 
the Gods, that our Misfortunes are to be 
lightened by Patience, that God humbles 
the exalted, and cxalts the humble, that 
the greateſt Conqueſt is to ſubdue ourſelves, 
that Equanimity of Temper is our Hap- 

pineſs 
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3 in all Conditions of Life, that by 
irtue we arrive at Immortality, that no- 
thing can make the juſt forfeit his Reſolu- 
tions, that Power without Prudence de- 
ſtroys itſelf, that Obedience to God is our 
only Support, that the more we deny our- 
ſelves, the more God will bleſs us, the more 
we covet, the more we ſhall want, that 
true Repentance for Sin is to extirpate 
Vice, that he is only happy, who enjoys 
with Wiſdom the Bleſſings of Heaven. 
This Poet is incredibly ſweet in his Com- 
pol tion, as ſweet, ſays Jul. Scaliger, as 
ectar and Ambroſia ; and this Critic was 
ſo much in Love with him, as to prefer 
two of his Odes, the gth of the 3d Book, 
and the 3d of the 4th Book, to many of 
Pindar's Pythic and Nemean Odes: Nay, 
he was ſo far tranſported, as to aſſert, he 
had rather be the Author of the like Odes, 
than King of all Tarracon. However, he 
has not ſcrupled to tax him for ſtealing 
many of his Odes from the Greek Lyrics, 
which, ſays he, if extant, would diſcover 
many Thefts. Horace, no doubt, imitated 
the Greek Poets. To condemn him of 
Theft, and that upon Surmiſe, is unhand- 
ſome Language. Quintilian characterizes 
this Author as beautiful and facetious, and 
happily bold in the Variety of his Fi- 
gures and Terms. His Numbers, though 
1 ſweet, 
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ſweet, have not that Variety and Sublimity 
we may every where find in Pindar. 


HORACE exceeds Pindar in the Va- 
riety of his Subject- matter: Pindar Horace, 
in the Character of his Odes. Horace, for 
the moſt part, ſooths the Imagination with 
ſmooth and ſoft Airs: Pindar ſtrikes us 
with Vehemency of Numbers, Dithy- 
rambic Terms and ſublime Thoughts. Ho- 
race, as if he always kept his Eye on the 
Lyric Muſe, riſes, but not out of Sight; 
expatiates, but in Meaſure; flows, but, 
for the moſt part, with a gentle Courſe. 
Pindar is immenſe in his Flight, unbound- 
ed in his Excurſions, and as rapid in his 
Courſe, as the impetuous Torrent de- 
ſcending from a Precipice. Horace is a 
moſt valuable School-Author, but requires 
a Maſter of Language and Poetry to make 
a tolerable Conſtruction. If he is not con- 
ſtrued better than tranſlated, the Author 
muſt ſuffer much. 


DRAMATIC 
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DRAMAT IC PoET RT. 


* MATIC, or Imitative Poetry, 
including Tragedy and Comedy, is 
ſo termed from the Greek Dran, which ſig- 
nifies to act; for this Poetry imitates by 
Action. Its Origin is deduced by the Learn- 
ed from the Celebration of the firſt feſtival 
Days, when the primitive People met to- 
gether at their Harveſt- home to worſhip 
the Gods in Sacrifices; and, after this re- 
ligious Devotion, to enjoy each other in 
mutual Mirth and Relaxation from Buſi- 
nefs. Plato, in his ſecond Book of Laws; 
writes, that the Gods, in pity to Mankind, 
born to Miſery and Labour, inſtituted, by 
the Celebration of feſtival Days, Intermiſ- 
ſions and Relaxations from this painful 
Life; and that they made the Muſes, A. 
pollo and Bacchus, Preſidents of theſe Fe- 
ſtivals; and the Antients, as we learn from 
Atbenæus, were particular in their Ho- 
nour to Bacchus, as the Inſtitutor of this 
Feaſt, and the Author of Wine; and Pau- 


ſanias tells us, the Antients, in Honour of 


the Invention of Wine, found out Songs 
and reproachful Invectives among the Fel- 
low-Villagers. 'The Prize of this Song 


was a Goat, in Greek Tragos, and the con- 
tending 
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trending Perſons were termed Goat-fingers 
or Tragedians. This Word has many E- 
tymologies given by the Learned. Thus 
Dramartic- Poetry was ſacred to Bacchus. 
Theſe Songs at firſt were extempore Kinds 
of unpolithed Verſe, partly grave, and 
partly jocoſe ; but this kind of Poetry, 
Ariſtotle obſerved, ſoon changed its Form, 
The more enlarged Capacities ſung the 
Praiſes of the Gods and Heroes, and the 
inferior Genius's compoſed ſatirical Pieces, 
Comedy was produced from the obſcene 
Songs termed Phallica, and Tragedy from 
Dithyrambics. 


TRAGEDY and Comedy, therefore, de- 
rive their Origin from the divine Wor- 
ſnip of the Heathens. Comedy, in the 
Original, imports a Village-ſong ; but ſome 
derive this Term from Words, which ſigni- 
fy ſinging and rioting ; becauſe theſe Songs 
were uſed on feſtival Days. Donatus or 
Evanthius informs us, how this Poem was, 
by little and little, brought to Perfection. 
The old Comedy, as well as Tragedy, was 
ſimple Verſe, which the Chorus ſung to the 
Tune of the Pipe, as they walked round 
the ſmoking Altars, or as they ſtood ſtill, 
or returned. At firſt the Chorus received 
an Addition of one Perſon, who anſwered 
the Chorus alternately, and gave N 
| K an 
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and Improvement to the Muſick. After 
this a ſecond, then a third, till at laſt the 


Perſons and Apparatus of the Stage were 
produced. 


T 1s not agreed who were the firſt 
Authors of Comedy. The Sicilians make 
themſelves the Authors of this, as well as 
of Paſtoral Poetry. The Athenians lay 
Claim to this Honour, but the Attick Term 
for Village is Demos, the Dorian Term 
Come. The Sicilians boaſt they were a Co- 
lony of the Megariens, and profeſs Epi- 
charmus to be their Citizen, who lived before 
Chonnida or Chionides, as Lilius Gyraldus 
will have it, and Magnetes, both Athentans, 
to whom the Origin of Comedy is falſely 
aſcrib'd. The Sicilians not only lay Claim 
to the Invention, but the Improvement of 
Comedy by Phormus and Epicharmus, who 

ave life to this Poetry, by introducing the 
Fable, and altering the Raillery. Theocritus 
makes Comedy invented in Sicily, and 
Solinus writes, that in the Times of Epi- 
charmus, there was another Writer of Co- 
medy. This was Phormis or Phormus a 
Syracuſian, and Familiar of Gelo the Ty- 
rant, Crates was the firſt Writer of Co- 
medy among the Athenians. Diomedes 
makes Suſarion, Mullus and Magnes, the 
firſt Authors Yoſfius makes no doubt, but 

Comedy 
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Comedy was much improv'd from the Ho- 
nours conferr'd upon the moſt excellent Co- 
medians ; for, at Athens as well as in Sicily, 
five Perſons were conſtitured Judges of 
Comedy, as we learn from Heſychtus. 


CoMEDy has therefore a threefold Di- 
viſion, from the Age of the Writers, term- 
ed old, middle and new. Old Comedy is 
divided into two Parts; one more antient, 
of which we have nothing remaining. 
Epicharmus was the Author of it, who 
flouriſhed partly before, and partly in the 
Time of the Perfan War. Nor is this a 
Wonder, ſays Vgſſius, for he liv'd ninety 
ſeven Years, as Lucian informs us in his Ma- 
crobus. Comedy was now in its rude and 
uncultivated State; it was ſententious, 
temperate and harmleſs, jocoſe but not 
bitter. Diomedes makes Suſarion, Mullus 
and Magnes fall under this Diviſion. Suſa- 
rion, termed ſo by Diomedes, but by Cle- 
mens Siſarion is called Sannyrion in the 
Prolegomenon of Ariſtophanes, and is there 
characterized as introducing inordinate 
Perſons, and making it his only Scope to 
excite Laughter. The following Comedy, 
which flouriſhed in the Time of the Pelc= 
ponneſian War, and, for its Excellency, had 
the Name of old Comedy, was cultivated 
by Eupolis and Cratinus. Cratinus firſt in- 

K 2 troduced 
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troduced three Perſons, and methodized 
this Poem. He chaſtiſed the bad, and 
mixed what was uſeful and agrecable toge- 


ther. 


ARISTOPHANES ſucceeded, who 
flouriſhed in the fourth Year of the 8gth 
Olympiad. Though Cratinus had much 
improved Comedy by diſtinguiſhing the 
Parts, diſpoſing the Acts, and increaſing 
the Number of Actors, yet Comedy wanted 
the Perfection which it afterward received 
from Ariſtophanes; for, whereas Eupolis 
ſtudied to delight, Cratinus to be ſatyrical, 
Ariſlophanes purſued a Medium; and tho' 
he was not ſo bitter as Cratinus, yet he was 
as vehement againſt Delinquents. Cratinus 
was ſharp and appeared witha naked Sword: 
Eu polis weighty and agreeable in his Bitter- 
neſs from the Novelty of his fictitious Per- 
ſons; but Ariftophanes was facetiouſly 
ſtinging, and, as he was naturally choleric 
and bold, and a profeſs'd Enemy to Ser- 
vitude, and all who endeavour'd the Op- 
preſſion of their Country, the Times he 
liv'd in afforded him ample Matrer to exert 
his Wit, and expreſs his Affections for his 
Country. The Athenians were then go- 
verned by Perſons, who had no other De- 
ſigns but to enſlave their Country. Ar:ifto- 
phanes was ſoon ſenſible of this, and, like 
| a 80 
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a generous Patriot, expoſed thoſe Deſigns 
upon the open Stage. Cleon, Tribune of 
the People, of a turbulent Spirit, and in- 
jurious to the City, firſt felt his Satyr. In 
his Comedy termed Hippeis, the Poet acted 
the Perſon of Cleon, and in a moſt artful 
Manner expoſed his Cruelty and Abuſe of 
the State. Cleon was condemned to pay a 
Mulct of five Talents to the Poet. Nor 
did his Induſtry only lead him to ſecure the 
State from the Magiſtrates at Home, but 
he was as watchful againſt the Enemy 
abroad. The Lacedemonians and others, 
who were jealous of the Athenian Grandeur, 
looked upon Ari/tophanes as an Army to the 
Athenians, and thought it impoſſible to ac- 
compliſh their Ends, whilſt his Councils 
were purſued ; for he had made the Stage a 
School of Politics and military Arts. He 
did not flatter his Auditory, but endeavour- 
ed to be inſtructive by moſt witty Inventi- 
ons. His Comedies have been eſteemed an 
exact Hiſtory of Athens. This made Plato 
recommend them to Dionyſius King of Sy- 
racuſe, who was deſirous of underſtandin 

the Greek Tongue, and the Athenian State. 
This Poet has been juſtly condemned by 
the Learned, particularly Cicero, for tra- 
ducing the greateſt Men of his Age, as Pe- 
ricles, Alcibiades, Socrates and Euripides. 
Socrates was an Enemy to the Licentiouſneſs 


K 3 of 
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of Comedy, and never went to the Theatre, 
but when Alcibiades or Critias obliged him 
to go with them. He heard Euripides's 
Plays acted; for Euripides was his intimate 
Friend, and his Morality pleaſed him. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Grounds of 
Ariſtophanes's Hatred to this great Man, 
Anytus and Melitus, who were Socrates's bit- 
ter Enemies, forwarded this Reſentment,and 
put Ari/tophanes upon a Scheme of Revenge 
as we learn from the Greek Arguments an 
lian; and nothing can be more artful 
than the Means the Poet uſed in his Ne- 
phelai to vilify Socrates. This Licentiouſ- 
neſs and open Raillery of the Stage was 
ſtopp'd by a Law enacted, when the thirty 
Tyrants governed Athens. In the popular 
State the common People were glad to hear 
their Superiors loaded with Calumny, for 
there is always a Kind of Envy from Infe- 
riors to Superiors, | 


AFTER the immoderate Liberty of the 
Stage was ſuppreſs'd, and the Poets ſuffer'd 


for their Abuſes, particularly Eupolis, who 


was drown'd by Alcibiades for his Play 
termed Dipper, the Chorus, moſt concern- 
ed in theſe Railleries, was filenced, and 
the Parabaſis or Digreſſions introduced, 
The Digreſſions contain'd Reflections on 
the Diction or Compoſition of the Poets, 

l or, 
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or, in a general Manner, glanced at the 
Vices of the Citizens without mentioning 
Names; or, if the Names were intended, 
it was under Diſguiſe, and this is the Origin 
of middle Comedy. In the Reign of 
Alexander the Great, there was a Law made 
that a Suſpicion of Scandal was actionable, 
though no Name was mention'd. This 
entirely ſuppreſſed the Licentiouſneſs of the 
Stage, and gave Birth to new Comedy, 
where the Perſons are fictitious, and the 
Prologue ſupplies the Place of the Chorus, 
Philemon, Menander, Diphilus, Pofidippus 
and Apollodorus, excelled in this Kind of 
Comedy. Friſchlinus, in his Lite of Ariſto- 
phanes, is of Opinion Ariſtophanes's Plutus, 
and the like, were compoſed after the firſt 
Edict of the States. His Cocalus, where 
there is only a Prologue and no Chorus, is 
of the Kind of new Comedy, as Yofius and 
Friſchlinus obſerve. Thus, ſays Yoſſius, 
Comedy, which at firſt was nothing bur 
a Chorus without Actors, was made to con- 
fiſt of a Number of Actors without any 
Chorus. | 


NW Comedy differ'd much from the 
old. The Subjects of old Comedy were 
real, thoſe of new fictitious. Old Comedy 
was full of Raillery, the new had Stings, 
but abſtain'd from Reproach. Old Comedy 
made uſe of various Kinds of Verſe: The 

K 4 new 
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new only uſed Iambics and Trochaics, 
The new was more elegant and equal in its 
Stile, the Diction of the old more grand, 
and the Stile leſs equal. This was what, 
with other Things, ſays Veſſius, made Plu- 
tarch prefer Menander's Diction ſo much to 
Ariſtopbaness. Plutarch condemns Ariſto- 
phanes for his unequal Stile, Obſcurity of 
Diction, for being malepart, loquacious, 
trifling, arrogant and haughty, and for 
obſerving no Decorum, for making his 
Perſons ſpeak only what occurr'd to him, fo 
that we cannot diſtinguiſh, from the Stile, 
whether the Father or the Son, a Ruſtic or 
a Deity is diſcourſing ; but, ſays Plutarch, 
Menander's Diction was agreeable to the 
Condition, Age and Nature of every Per- 
ſon, and incredibly perſuaſive. The Theatre 
was always full of the Learned, when his 
Plays were ated, and they were a Relaxa- 
tion to the Philoſophers of their intenſe 
and deep Meditations. Menander's Jeſts 
were ſacred, Ar:i/tophanes's bitter and rough, 
and of a biting, ſharp and galling Force: 
He corrupted his Imitations in conſtituting 
a malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in 
making his Ruſtics fooliſh, and not cir- 
cumſpect, his Amours impure, and not 
agreeable, and his Jeſts were ſuch as ſhould 
be laughed at, rather than excite Laughter, 
It mult be confeſſed, there are many Things 
ſcurrilous, obſcene and ſordid in Ariſto- 
pbanes; 
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Pbanes; but thoſe, who plead in Behalf of 
him, particularly Friſeblinus, ſay he has 
many Things grave and good, and that the 
Faults laid to his Charge, do not occur in 
all his Comedies, but only in ſome, and 
that ſeldom, and therefore the whole of his 
Poetry is not to be condemned, His Cha- 
racers, they plead, are conformable to the 
Perſons of the Drama, which are often 
diſhoneſt Servants, avaritious old Men, li- 
bidinous Women and the like, ſo that the 
Poet was obliged to repreſent his Perſons, 
ſuch as they really were; and the Reaſon, 
why he characterized ſuch Perſons, was to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, 
which reliſh'd nothing elſe. Thus the 
End excuſes him; becauſe, as Cælius Rho- 
diginus obſerves, Mirth and Joy was the 
only Scope of Greek Comedy. Another 
Plea for theſe Characters is the Correction 
of Vice by ridiculing and expoſing the vi- 
tious Perſons, and therefore he did nothing 
unbecoming a Comedian in his Imitation of 
ſuch Perſons. The Odes of his Chorus 
have indeed ſomething of Tragedy in them; 
becauſe the Gods and Goddeſſes are here 
invoked. This is what makes for Plutarch; 
but this Gravity was agreeable to the Con- 
ſtitution of the Chorus, who ſung their 
Odes to the Pipe. In Menander's Time 
new Comedy had no Chorus, What this 
Poet 
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Poet was, will more evidently appear from 
a particular Conſideration of each Co- 
medy. 


His Plutus, which is reckoned the laſt 
Comedy he puc his Name to, was made, 
to expoſe the avaritious Humours of the 
Age, in the 4th Year of the g7th Olympi- 
ad, and 358th Year of Rome, after the Li- 
centiouſneſs of Comedy was ſtopt by a 
Law Antimachus propoſed, This is the 
Reaſon, there is nothing of publick Affairs 
mentioned in this Drama. We learn from 
the Scholiaſt, there were two Comedies of 
this Name. The firſt was acted in the 4th 
Year of the gad Olympiad. Petit obſerves, 
many things are inſerted in the laſt Plutus 
out of the former, as the Chorus, which 
new Comedy wanted, with the particular 
Names of the Perſons ſatirized, ſuch as 
Pampbilus, Argyrius Philepfius, and Phi- 
lonides; for, when the laſt Plutus was act- 
ted, there was a Law, that no Name of 
any Perſon ſatirized ſhould be expreſſed. 
Palmerius, who diſbelieves the Scholia, is 
of another Opinion. Some aſſert, he pub- 
liſhed his ſecond Plutus five Vears after the 
firſt, in the 363d Year of Rome. The 
Plucus is firſt in the Editions, though com- 
poſed laſt, and is a Specimen of the new 
Comedy. The Beauties of this Drama 

conſiſt 
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confiſt in the Character of Covetouſneſz 
the Poet gives of his own Age. In the 
firſt Scene of the firſt Act, and in the 
ſecond Scene, this Character is moſt ſatiri- 
cally purſued, in the Poets making all their 
Actions of State and Religion founded on 
Lucre ; and, here and there, the heavy and 
real Effects of Avarice and Riches are ex- 
oſed in a molt particular and entertain- 

ing Manner. When Chremylus the Maſter 
enumerates the ill Effects of Riches, the 
Poet, according to the Rules of Comedy, 
makes the Servant Carton mention ſuch Ef- 
ſects as were moſt agreeable to his Deſires, 
ſuch as pleaſe the Appetite. In the 3d Scene 
of the ſecond Act, where Chremylus ſends 
for his Friends to partake of his Happi- 
neſs, fince he had got Plutus, the Poet is 
very ſatirically witty on the Temper of the 
Age. This, ſays he, is contrary to the 
Practice of the Athenians, who do all they 
can to conceal their Riches from their 
Friends; and, when they wanted a Phy- 
ſician to recover Plutus's Sight, the An- 
ſwer is, there was no Reward of Art, and 
conſequently no Art; and nothing can be 
more agreeable than Blepidemus's Flight at 
the Appearance of Poverty ; and the Poet 
has ingeniouſly deſcribed Poverty and her 
good Effects in Oppoſition to Riches and 
their bad Effects. The ſecond Scene — 
the 
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the third Act, is a moſt pleaſant Banter up- 
on heatheniſh Prieſtcraft, and here the 
Poet is very ſatirical on Neoclides. Neo- 
clides, ſays Carion, was brought to the 
Temple of Aſculapius to be cured; and 
though, ſays he, he was blind, yet no one, 
who had his Sight, exceeded him in Theft. 
In the ſecond Scene of the fourth Act, we 
have a lively Picture of the Ingratitude of 
thoſe Perſons, who are unmindful of Friends 
reduced to Neceſſity. The fourth Scene 
of the fourth Act is a pleaſant Satyr upon 
a libidinons old Woman forſaken by her 
Lover; and the fifth Scene is the ſame Sa- 
tyr moſt wittily carried on. The laſt Act 
is a Satyr upon heatheniſh Prieſteraft. 


Tur firſt Nephelai was compoſed to 
ſatisfy his Reſentment againſt Socrates, and 
publiſhed, according to Ælian, in the firſt 
Year of the 89th Olympiad, when 1/archus 
was Archon, and, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, Tparchus, but condemned by Al- 
cibiadess Party, and the Friends of Socra- 
tes. In the following Vear, which was the 
3zoth Year of Rome, his ſecond Nephelai, 
new extant, was publiſhed with great Ap- 
plauſe of the People, under Aminas's Ar- 
chonſhip. Some think the ſecond Nephe- 
lai was only the firſt, acted the Year fol- 
lowing with a little Variation; becauſe 


I hiſſed 
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hiſſed off the Stage the firſt Time. Petit 
carps at lian for ſaying, the firſt Nephe- 
lat was received with Applauſe. Scheffer 
defends Ælian, and allows the Play to be 
applauded by the common People, but not 
the Judges. Palmerius quarrels with Ali- 
an for aſſerting, Ar:/tophanes was ſuborned, 
by Anytus and Melitus, to write this Play; 
for, ſays he, this Play was compoſed when 
Cleon was alive. Cleon was killed in the 
roth Year of the Peloponneſian War, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, when Aminias was 
Archon, in the 2d Year of the 89th Olym- 
piad, according to Diodorus; but the Bill 
againſt Socrates was brought in, when La- 
ches was Archon, in the 1ſt Year of the 
_ 95th Olympiad, twenty-three Years after 
Cleon's Death; ſo the Bill muſt be twenty- 
four or twenty-five Years in preparing, 
which, he ſays, is abſurd. He concludes, 
therefore, from the Scholia, that the 
Grounds of this Play were derived from 
the Contentions betwixt the Poets and Phi- 
loſophers. Spanbemius is of the ſame No- 
tion; who critically obſerves, that the 
real and true Cauſe of the Hatred betwixt 
Ariſtophanes and Socrates was, becauſe So- 
crates was not pleaſed with the Comedians, 
but utterly deſpiſed them for their Inve- 
ctives and Raillery. This Drama is cha- 
racterized, in the Fourth of the Gree Ar- 
| guments, 
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ments, as the moſt beautiful and arti: 
ficial of all his Comedies; and, in another 
Argument it is ſaid, according to Kuſter's 
Interpretation, this Drama was elaborated 
with the moſt exquiſite Eloquence and 
Care. Ariſtophanes himſelf preferred it to 
all his other Comedies, v. 528. of this 
Drama. In the firſt Scene of the firſt Act, 
we have a moſt beautiful Character of an 
extravagant Son, who lies ſnoring and 
dreaming of his beloved Sports, driving 
his Chariots, making his Matches, and ta- 
king Care of his Horſes ; whilſt the Fa- 
ther Strepſiades lies awake, computing the 
Expences his Son's Extravagance had run 
him into, and the Character of Strepſia- 
des's ruſtic Life before Marriage, and of 
his magnificent, ſumptuous, and delicate 
Life after Marriage, with the Contention 
at the Birth of the firſt Son, what his 
Name ſhould be, is truly comical, and well 
imitated by Mr. Addiſon in his Sir John 
Anvil and Lady Mary. In the ſecond 
Scene of this Act, the Poet begins his Ri- 
dicule on Socrates, which conſiſts in ſuch 
a Variety of Ridicule, as cannot be men- 
tioned in part, without Injury to the 
whole. The Cataſtrophe of this Play ends 
in the Burning of Socrates's Houſe. This 
fatal Cataſtrophe is artfully worked up 


from the Beginning of the Play; and, not- 
2 withſtanding 
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withſtanding the Multitude of Ridicule 
this Drama affords, yet the Poet was ſo 
dextrous, as to keep cloſe to the Cha- 
rater of Socrates. - | 


TE Batracboi is a Satyr on Euripides, 
and was publiſhed after Euripides s Death, 
in the 3d Year of the 93d Olymp. when 
Callias was Archon, in the 34 iſt Year of 
Rome. Some think this Play was compoſed 
to expoſe the prepoſterous Manners of the 
Atbenians, who made themſelves Judges of 
the Learned without Qualifications. But 
Friſchlinus's Account of the Origin of this 
Drama ſeems moſt juſt. Euripides, ſays 
he, publiſhed a Tragedy, in which Pala- 
medes is repreſented as unjuſtly ſlain by the 
Grecians; and, becauſe many things in 
this Tragedy rather repreſented the Death 
of Socrates tban Palamedes, Euripides ren- 
dered Ariſtophanes obnoxious to the great 
Envy of the People. To take off this 
Envy, the Poet compoſed his Frogs. In 
the firſt Scene of the third Act, the Poet 
begins his Ridicule on Euripides. Xanthias, 
Bacchus's Servant, is alarmed with the Noiſe 
he heard in Hell, which made him aſk the 
Cauſe. Macus anſwers, this Tumult pro- 
ceeded from Aſchylus and Euripides, who 
were contending for the Prize of Poetry ; 
that Aſchylus, who was poſſeſſed of the 

tragic 
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tragic Seat before Euripides came thither, 
had loſt his Place of Honour, to which 
Euripides was 3 by a Multitude of 
Cut-purſes, Houſe-breakers, Plunderers 
and Parricides, who were all charmed with 
Euripides's Songs, Strophes and Contra- 
ditions. In the ſecond Scene of the third 
Act, Euripides pleads for his Superiority of 
Art in Poetry, and accuſes A/chylus of 
monſtrous Diction, bombaſt and licentious 
Expreſſions. A/chylus retorts upon Euri- 
pides, and upbraids him for his Loquacity 
and trifling Terms. In the firſt Scene of 
the fourth Act, Euripides accuſes Æſchylus 
for his introducing mute Perſons in his 
Niobe and Achilles, and for his hard in- 
vented Terms. In the following Scene 
Aſebylus charges Euripides for corrupting 
the Age by his effeminate Characters, con- 
trary to his Practice, who had left the 4- 
thenians generous and brave, not crafty and 
miſchievous. In the firſt Scene of the 
fifth Act, Euripides examines /Eſchylus's 
Prologues, and accuſes him of Tautolo- 
gies. In the third Scene of the fifth Act, 
Bacchus, at the Requeſt of E/chylus, orders 
both the Poet's Words and Metre to be ba- 
lanced in a Scale, that he might diſcover the 
Weight of each. MAſcbylus's Diction is 
made to outweigh Euripides. 


His 
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HIS Hippeis is a Satyr upon Cleon, and 
was publiſhed in the 4th Year of the 88th 
Olympiad, in the 328th Year of Rome, 
and 7th Year of the Peloponneſian War, 
when Spha#eria was beſieged, and Stra- 
tocles was Archon. Domeſthenes and Nicias 
open this Drama under the Character of 
miſerable Servants. At the 46th Verſe of 
the firſt Scene, Demoſthenes, turning to 
the Spectators, declares the Practice, Man- 
ner and Art of Cleon, and the whole Drama 
is only a Satyr on Cleun's Male-adminiſtra- 
tion. There are many ſcurrilous Expreſ- 
ſions in this Drama. 


Tun Acharnes is a State-Comedy upon 
the Conduct of the Sicilian Generals, Al- 
cibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus. This Pla 
was acted in the 3d Year of the 88th O- 
lympiad, when Eutbydemus was Archon. 
Says Palmerius, Frichlinus trifles in aſſert- 
ing, this Play was firſt acted after the Death 
of Lamachus. In the ſecond Scene of the 
firſt Act, as well as the fourth Scene, we 
have a lively CharaQter of ſuch Ambaſſa- 
dors, as ſpend their Time in foreign Courts 
more for their own Pleaſure, than the 
Good of their Country. The fourth Scene 
of the ſecond Act is a merry Banter upon 
Euripides and his Telephus. There are many 

| | trifling 
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trifling things in this Drama, as Megare- 
1's ſelling his Daughters, with the whole 
Narrative of the Market. 


In the 2d Year of the 89th Olympiad, 
and 33oth of Rome, after the ſecond Sici- 
lian Deſcat, the Spheces was twice acted, 
when Aminias was Archon, before the laſt 
Nepbelai was publiſhed. The Deſign of 
this Comedy was to expoſe the litigious 
Temper of the Athenians, as well as Chares, 
who is here deſigned, under the Name of 
Labes, as the Author of the Defeat from 
his ill Conduct. There is little of Art and 
Ingenuity in this Play. In the firſt Part 
of this Drama Bdelycleon the Son confines 
his Father Philocleon from frequenting the 
Courts of Juſtice, and his Diſcourſe to his 
Servants to have a ſtrict Eye upon his Fa- 
ther, makes up a great Part of the firſt Act. 
At the End, the Chorus of Waſps enter, 
who plead for the Father, and, after this, 
Bdelycleon puts his Father, who was about 
to make his Eſcape, under ſtrict Confine- 
ment. The Chorus plead for the Fa- 
ther, but Bdelycleon, by his Actions and 
Words, prevents the Aſſiſtance of the Cho- 
rus. After this Philocleon and Bdelycleon 
have a long Diſcourſe about the Courts of 
Juſtice. At laſt the Chorus and Bdelycleon 
agree in their Sentiments, and Bdelycleon 

perſuades 
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perſuades his Father to act according to his 
Deſires, and fir as Judge at home. After 
this, one of the Servants accuſes a Dog f 
cating a Cheeſe. This Cauſe is a long 
while a trying. The Sequel and Conclu- 
ſion of this Drama is as trifling as the 
reſt, There is little of Comedy, but a- 
bundance of Obſcurity in Terms. 


Tur Ornithes is another State-Comedy, 
and publiſhed in the Year of Rome 338, 
and the 2d Year of the giſt Olympiad. 
The Poet, in this Comedy, adviſes the 


Athenians to fortify Decelia, under the 


Name of Nepbelococcygia, againſt the La- 
cedemonians. This was good Counſel, had 
the Athemans obſerved it. The Laceda- 
monians ſeized upon this Place two Years 
afterwards. This is the moſt unintelligi- 
ble Drama I ever read. If the Birds are 
fabulous, there may be ſomething meant 
by this Play, but utterly unintelligible to 
the preſent Age; that they are all fabulous 
is impoſſible, for this would require an infi- 
nite Moral. The Author of the Greek 
Argument interprets the Fable in this Senſe 
that, as the State-policy was ſadly weak- 
ned by the corrupt Miniſters of State, the 
Poet obſcurely intimates by this Policy of 
Birds, there ought to be a Change 1n the 
Athenian State. 

L 2 THE 
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Tur Irene is thought by ſome to be 
compoſed to reconcile the Græcian States, 
in the 13th Year of the Peloponneſian War, 
after the Death of Cleon and Braſidas, when 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians had made 
a Truce for fifty Years, which did not laſt 
ſeven. 'The Scholia and the Compilers of 
the Arguments of the Fables give us no 
Intimation when this Drama was publiſh'd. 
Petit makes it publiſh'd in the third Year 
of the 8gth Olympiad, Palmerius in the 
following Olympiad, in the 13th Year of 
the Peloponnefian War, when Aſftyphilus 
was Archon. The Deſign of the Poet in 
this Drama, has nothing of Obſcurity in 
it. Trygæus a Countryman goes to Heaven 
co enquire of Jupiter, what was the Reaſon 
the Affairs of Greece were in ſuch a miſe- 
rable State of War. When he came to 
Jupiters Palace, he met with Mercury, 
and aſked after Jupiter. Mercury anſwers, 
Tupiter with the reſt of the Gods, out of 
Anger to the Greeks, was removed to the 
ſupreme Heavens, and the Reaſon, why 
the Gods were angry with the Greeks, was, 
becauſe they loved War, when they might 
enjoy Peace ; and that War had ſhut Peace 
up in a Cavern, confined her down with 
Stones, and was about to grind the Nations 
to Powder in a Mortar. The comical Part 
of this Drama conſiſts in Trygaus's going 

to 
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to Heaven, and the Means that were uſed 
to draw Peace out of the Cavern. Here 
the Poet is ſatyrically witty in repreſenting 
thoſe that were to pull Peace out of the Pir 
with a Rope: Some pull not equally, and 
ſome pull not at all. After Peace was re- 
covered, and the Chorus had congratulated 
her Return, the reſt of the Comedy turns 
upon the Artificers of War-Inſtruments ; 
bur, as this Part of the Drama 1s out of 
the Plot, which was unravelled, when 
Peace was recovered, it cannot have that 
Vivacity, we find in thoſe Parts, which 
precede the unravelling of the Plot. This 
makes it neceſſary, in all Plays, little ſhould 
be ſaid after the Plot is unravelled. 


Tur Ecclefazv/ai, where the Women 
are made Miniſters of State, was compo- 
ſed, as we learn from the Greek Argument, 
to ridicule the Philoſophers, and particu- 
larly Plato's Republic. Petit makes this 
Drama publiſhed in the fourth Year of the 
g6th Olympiad, when Demoſtratus was 
Archon. Palmerius conjectures it was pub- 
liſhed about the 92d Olympiad, After this 
he concludes it was publiſhed in the third 
Year of the g6ch Olympiad, but, at laſt, 
makes the Time uncertain, 1 can find 
little of Art in this Drama. The Deſign 
of the Poet ſeems to me to be a bitter Satyr 
upon the Women. There are many Impu- 
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ritics in this Drama, particularly in the 
Beginning. 


H 1s Theſmophoriazvſai was made to ri- 
dicule Euripides, and ated, according to 


 Palmerius, in the 21ſt Year of the Pelo- 


onneſian War, when Callias was Prætor, 
in the gad Olympiad. Petit makes this 
Drama appear three Years later, in the 4th 
Year of the 92d Olympiad when Dzocles was 
Prætor. Euripides is accuſed by thoſe, who 
cclebrated the Feaſts of Ceres, for defaming 
in his Tragedies the Female Sex, for which 
they threatned a heavy Puniſhment. To 
ridicule Euripides, the Poet makes him flee 
to Agathen, a ſordid and vile Poet, for to 
plead his Cauſe at the Feſtival of Ceres. 
Agathon rejected his Petition, and the Dia- 
logue betwixt Euripides and Agathon is the 
chief Part of the Comedy deſigned againſt 
Euripides. What follows in Mneſitochus's 
Plea at the Feaſt of Ceres in Favour of 
Euripides, is a ſevere Satyr upon the Wo- 
men. This Drama is moſt impure and 
{currilous, 


H 1s Ly/itrata was compaſed when all 
Greece was in Arms, perhaps when the 
new Confederacy was made of a hundred 
Years, Petit makes this Drama, with the 
T beſmophoriazvſai, publiſhed in the fourth 
Ycar of the 92d Olympiad, when Diocles 

way 
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was Archon. Palmerius thinks his Theſino- 
phoriazvuſat was acted in the 92d Olympiad, 
and 21ſt Year of the Peloponneſian War, 
when Callias was Archon, but his Ly/, rata 
in the ſecond Year of the 92d Olympiad, 
when T heopompus was Archon. The Argu- 
ment of this Drama is, that the Women are 
reſolved not to lye with theirHuſbands,unleſs 
the Athenians made a Peace. For this End 
Ly/iſtrata convenes a Council of Athenian, 
Grecian and Peloponneſian Women, ſetting 
before them the Greatneſs of the War, and 
the Dangers they were under, and then en- 
ters upon the Meaſures I have mention'd, 
of procuring Peace. Lyv/iſtrata opens the 
Drama with bitter Reflections on the na- 
tural Tardineſs of Women, when they are 
concerned in Affairs of Moment. This 
Drama has more Impurity than Art in it. 
It is a bitter Satyr upon the Men, as well 
as Women, and the Impurities are ſuch as 
ought not to have been mention'd by the 
Poer, nor any one elſe. 


FROM the particular Conſideration I 
have made of theſe Dramas, it appears, 
this Poet's Talent of Wit lay altogether i in 
Satyr, and that there is too much of Truth 
in many Things Plutarch objects againſt 
him. His Diction is Attic, and his Stile 
elegant, pure and agreeable: His Verſifica- 


tion incredibly ſweet, and hath been teriu- 
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ed Ariſtophanic, not that he was the Inven- 
tor of it, but becauſe he frequently uſed it; 
for Hepbæſtien and the Expoſitors 2 
Ariſtophanes inform us, Cratinus, Eprchar- 
mus and Ariſtoxenus uſed this Kind of 
"Verſe. Suidas makes him Author of the 
Tetrametre and Oftometre ; he indeed riſes 
very often to the Majeſty of Tragedy, par- 
ticularly in his Ecclefiazv/ai, as Tan. Faber 
obſerves, where all his Verſes are tragical. 
Wherefore, ſays Faber, Ariſtopbanes was 
very happy in not having ſuch a Scholiaſt as 
Donatus, who would have made him ſuffer 
heavily for this raſh Licenſe ; bur, ſays Fa- 
ber, if Ariſ/ophancs had been alive, he would 
have laughed at him, Lilius Gyraldus in 
his ſixth Dialogue, makes him the moſt 
elegant and excellent of all the Athenians 
ſor his various Invention, Wit and Art. 
Theodorus Gaza, when aſked which was 
the beſt Greek Author to be read moſt by 
Learners of Greek, anſwered, Ariſtophanes, 
Chry/s/lom is thought to owe a good Part of 
his Eloquence and Vehemency in correcting 
Vice, to his conſtantly reading this Author, 
When the Comedians were expell'd the 
Schools by the Prieſts and Monks, as 
pernicious to the Morals of Youth, Ari/to- 
phanes, by Reaſon of his Eloquence, was 
the only Comedian exempted from this Ex- 
pulſion ; this is the Reaſon why he alone 
remains of all the Comedians. His pro- 

verbial 
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verbial Sentiments are many, and well 
adapted to the Subjects. 


LATIN dramatic Poetry was taken 
from the new Comedy of the Greeks, and 
is termed Palliata when the Subject is Greek, 
Togata when Latin, Motoria when the 
Meaſures of the Action were turbulent, 
Statoria when peaceable, mix d when both. 
The firſt Latin Comedian was Livius An- 
dronicus, who, as Euſebius informs us, was 
Servant to Livius Salinator, whoſe Chil- 
dren he taught, and had his Freedom given 
him by his Maſter for his Ingenuity. He 
publiſhed his firſt Play in the Year of the 
City 514. This was one of the ancient 
Poet's Horace condemns the Romans for ad- 
miring too much. The Romans were ſo 
fond of Antiquity in Horace's Time, as to 
make the Language of the Laws enacted by 
the Decemviri in the Year of the City 302, 
and the Rituals compoſed by Numa, with 
other antient Pieces, equal to the Eloquence 
of the Age he liv'd in; but this fond Admi- 
ration, Horace obſerves, was more owing 
to their Spleen againſt the Moderns, than to 
any juſt Reſpect they had for the Antients. 
Tully was of Opinion this Poct's Plays did 
not deſerve reading; and Horace, who 
learn'd them from his Maſter Oybilius, was 
ſurprized the Romans ſhould eſteem him as a 
correct 
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correct Writer. This was the very Infan- 
cy of the Roman Tongue, as appears from 
the Fragments of the Antients, whoſe Lan- 
guage is very unpoliſhed and rough; and 
yet, we find, this is part of Gaſper Sciop- 
pius's golden Age. Scioppius divided the 
Latin Writers into four Ages, golden, fil- 
ver, braſs and iron; but what Olaus Borri- 
chius obſerves upon this Diviſion is very 
juſt, that the firſt Writers of Scioppius's 
pom Age are, like old Coin, more va- 
uable for their Antiquity than Excellency 
of Metal. The moiſt eminent Comedians, 
who followed, were Plautus and Terence, 
Cæcilius and Afraniuss The Works of the 
two laſt are loſt, 


PLAUTUS flouriſhed in the Year of 
the City 550, was born at Sarjina in Un- 
bria, and, in the Language of the Umbri- 
ans, was named Plotus from his flat Feet, 
as Feſtus informs us. We learn from A. 
Gellius, a hundred and thirty Comedies 
went under his Name ; but the moſt learn- 
ed Alius Stilo was of Opinion, he was the 
Author of no more than twenty-five, Var- 
ro of twenty-one. The Grammarians have 
determined twenty to be genuine, what we 
now have. Comedy, which made a very 
indifferent Figure under Nævius and An- 
dronicus, now began to receive thoſe Orna- 

ments 
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ments of Language and Art, which were 
altogether eſſential to dramatic Poetry. The 
Compoſition of this Poet's Fables have ſuch 
a- Variety of Incidents, and Vivacity of 


Action, as afford the Reader always new 
Pleaſure, 


Ix the Amphitryo, the Similitude of the 
Perſons Jupiter and Amphitryo, Mercury 
and Sia, with the Variety of Errors, De- 
ceptions, and facetious Jeſts, is very enter- 
raining. In the firſt Scene of the firſt Act, 
the Diſpoſition and Will of imperious and 
unreaſonable Maſters is well deſcribed in 
' Soyſia's Soliloguy. In the ſecond Scene of 
the ſecond Act, Alcmena's Soliloquy is a 
juſt Expoſition, how the Pains in human 
Lite over-balance our Pleaſures, and how 
cloſely our Joys are purſued by Grief. 
Plautus is juſtly blamed by Vaſſius and others 
in this Play, as making 8% and Mercury 
{wear by Hercules, before Hercules was 
born, and for making A/cmena conceive 


and be brought to Bed the ſame Day. 
Tur Aſinarià is full of witty Ridicule. 


Artemona is the Picture of a domineering 
Wife, Cleæreta of a mercenary Bad, Phi- 
lenium and Argyrippus of two fond Lovers; 
and the Poet has well painted the ſoſt and 
luſcious Terms, female Lovers naturally 
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uſe upon all Occaſions. This Play was 
tranſlated from Demopbilus and Diphilus, 
and the Grounds of it are immoral. 


His Aulularia has been thought wor— 
thy of Peruſal above all his Plays, as whol- 
ly moral ; becauſe it contains a great many 
Sentiments and Examples, which are of 
ſingular Uſe in the regular Government of 
our Lives. This Fable is made to expoſe 
the Vigilancy, Diſquietude and perpetual 
Cares, a covetous Mind labours under ; 
and to ſhew how this Covetouſneſs is com- 
monly the Conſequence of old Age. In 
the fifth Scene of the third Act, expenſive 
Ladies of great Fortunes are well deſcribed. 
In the firſt Scene of the fourth Act, we 
have the Character of a good Servant ; and 
the tenth Scene of the fourth Act, is beau- 
tified with a Variety of misfortunate Inci- 
dents, which fall all at once upon ſordid 
Euclio. It is pity this Play is incompleat. 


Tur Fable of the Captives, as Plautus 
himſelf tells us, was made to form the 
Manners. Excepting ſome places, it is all 
ethical and pure, and is the beſt and moſt 
elegant of his Dramas : Ir is founded on 
a Variety of particular Incidents, which 
Hegio the Father ſuffers upon the Account 
of his Sons. In the Perſon of Philocrates 


2 we 
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we have the Character of a generous and 
loving Maſter ; in Tyndarus of a dutiful 
and faithful Servant; in Hegio the Concern 
of a tender Parent; and in Erga/ilus the 
moſt compleat Picture of a flattering and 
glutinous Paraſite. Plautus, Voſſius ob- 
ſerves, offends againſt the Veriſimilitude, 
in making Philccrates return from Aulis to 
Atolia, with Hegio's Son Pbilopolemus, in 
a few Hours. 


Tun Curculio has not that Variety as 
the Captives, The Characters are com- 
mon, as of a drunken old Baud, a Lover 
and his Miſtreſs, and a cheating Paraſite. 


Tur Argument of the Cafſina is im- 
pure, Here we have a ridiculous old Lo- 
ver introduced, and a Co-partner in his 
Wickedneſs. The Women find them out, 
and make ſport of them. 


Tur Argument of Ciftellaria is very je- 
june. The Poverty of the Subject is an 
Argument of the Poet's Wit. In Alceſi- 
marchus we have an Inſtance of divine 
Love, 


THE Fable of the Eprdicus is very e- 
legant, and full of Variety, witty Inven- 
tion, pure Diction, and the Art of the 

Stage. 
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Stage. Plautus ſaid, he loved it, as he 
loved himſelf. Epidicus the Servant, who 
is the Contriver of many Schemes to ſa- 
tisfy his Maſter's Amours, gives Name to 
this Play. In the fourth Scene of the third 
Act, we have the Character of a boaſting 
Soldier. The Beauty of this Comedy con- 
fiſts in the Variety of Incidents, 


THe Fable of the Bacchides is elegant 
in the Diction, though impure in the Com- 
poſition. In the third Scene of the third 
Act, we have the Character of a regular 
and vigilant Tutor in the Perſon of Lydus; 
and Philoxenus is the Image of an indulgent 
Parent, who, by his Lenity, proves the 
Ruin of his Son ; and here we have the 
antient Diſcipline of the Scholars exactly 
deſcribed, which, we find, was very ſe— 
vere ; as alſo the Corruption and Relaxati- 
on of Diſcipline in the then preſent Age. 
The Beauty of this Fable conſiſts in the 
Error of the Lover Mnefilochus. In the 
Perſon of Mnejilochus we have a beautiful 
Character of a fond Lover. 'The Effects 
of Love are well deſcribed in the Perſon 
of Mne/ſilochus. In the third Scene of the 4th 
Act, Mnejilochus is angry with himſelf for 
diſtruſting his Friend, for parting with his 
Money, for being too credulous, and for 

loſing 
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loſing the Hopes of his Miſtreſs, This 


Drama points out to us, how the bad E- 
ducation of a Parent often proves the Ruin 


of the Children. 
Tu Moſflellaria abounds with Mirth 


and Facetiouſneſs, and the Sentiments are 
many and good. This Drama inſtructs us, 
what is the Event of evil and fraudulent 
Counſels, which always want to be ſup- 
ported by new Inventions, till, at Jaſt, the 
Scene of all this Series of Wickedneſs comes 
to be diſcovered. Trans is an Inſtance of 
a moſt fraudulent and wicked Servant, who 
deceives his Maſter by a Variety of Impo- 
firion, till, at laſt, he is apprehended in 
his Deluſions. In the Perſons of Phzle- 
matium and Scapha, we have the Picture 
of a Miſtreſs and her waiting Maid, and 
all choſe Schemes of Painting and Dreſs the 
Miſtreſs uſes to enſnare the Lover with, as 
well as the cunning Policics of Scapha the 
waiting Maid, who gives her Miſtreſs ſuch 
Leſſons of Craft and Diflimulation, as are 
natural to the Genius of ſervile Minds. 


Tu Menachmus is agreeable and de- 
lightful in the Variety, ariſing from the 
Similitude of the Twins. In Peniculus we 
have the Image of a ſordid Paraſite, who 
is ready to do any thing to ſatisfy his Ap- 

I petite, 
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petite, and, as appears by the Event, is 
moſt revengeful to thoſe, who diſappoint 
him of this Pleaſure, In the ſecond Scene 
of the fourth Act, we have a juſt Chara- 
cter of thoſe Men of the Law, who have 
no other View, - but to get many and 
wealthy Clients, and plead not for Equity 
but Lucre ; whilſt the poor Client is neg- 
lected and deſpiſed. In the fourth Scene of 
the fifth Act, we have a Doctor of Phy- 
ſick deſcribed, and nothing can be more 
entertaining than the Doctor's Interrogato- 
ries to Menachmus, and Menachmus's An- 
ſwer. 


Tur Miles glorious is deſigned to expoſe 
Vain-glory and empty Pride, which the 
Poet paints in full Colours moſt deformed; 
tor here we have the ridiculous Image of 
Vanity, reſulting from Ignorance and 
Haughrineſs, particularly when Fortune is 
favourable; and the End of this Fable an- 
{wers the Meaſures; for this intolerable 
Vain-glory of Pyrgopolinices the Soldier, 
meets, at laſt, with a ſhameful End. In 
the firſt Scene of the third Act, we have 
the Character of a generous and kind Hoſ- 
pitality in the Perſon of Periplectomenes, 
with many judicious Reflections on the 
prudent Management of Life, with the 


Character of thoſe Relations, who endea- 
voured 
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voured to exceed cach other in their Re- 
ſpects to Periplectomenes, in hopes of ha- 
ving a Legacy at his Death ; becauſe he had 
no Child. The Modes of common Life 
at feſtival Entertainments are well deſcribed. 
The Drama is full of Wit, Plcaſantneſs, 
and polite Sentiments, 


Tur Fable of the Mercator is immoral. 
The principal Characters are only of two 
fond Lovers, the Father and Son. The 
Father is here made to fall in Love 
with his Son's Miſtreſs. This almoſt di- 
{tracts the Son, who, at laſt, recovered his 
Miſtreſs, | 


Tux Fable of the P/eudolus, Camera- 
rius obſerves, has a wonderſul Variety, and 
was what pleaſed Cicero very much; the 
whole of the Fable is only P/eudolus's 
tricking the Pimp Ballio by Impo- 
ſture and Fraud, ſo that the whole Plea- 
ſure of this Play conſiſts in the Misfor- 
tunes of the Bad. Plautus is cenſured, in 
this Play, for putting Pelias tor Aon, Act 
z. Scene 2. The Humour and Wit of 
this Play is what, I imagine, pleaſed Cu- 
cero. In the firſt Scene of the firſt Act, 
Phanicium's Love-letters to her Spark Ca- 
lidorus, with Pſendolus's Comment upon it, 
and Calidorus's Admiration of it, is very 


M pleaſant, 
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pleaſant. In the Perſon of Ballio, we have 
a lively Picture of thoſe ſelfiſh Miſcre- 
ants, who make ready Money their Reli- 
gion, and have no other Thoughts, but 
how to defraud the World. P/eudolus and 
Simia are two other Trickſters, who out- 
wit Ballio. 


Tu Et Fable of the Poenulus is to ſhew, 
how Virtue is, at laſt, rewarded, and Vice 
puniſhed, and that in 'the Perſons of An- 
teraſtilis and Adelpbaſium, Hanno's Daugh- 
ters, who were ſtolen away when young, 
but afterwards providentially found out by 
their Father, and reſcued from the Pimp 
Lycus, who was, at laſt, made an Exam- 
ple of Villany. There are many moral 
Sentiments in this Fable, and the Character 
of Hanno is pious and good. The Phæni- 
cian Language, in the firſt Scene of the 
fifth Act, is explained by Bochart in his 
Phaleg, B. 2. c. b. 


Tur Fable of the Perſa has nothing 
worth mentioning, either in the Plot or 
Characters. 


Tur Nudens, which, Scaliger obſerves, 
ſhould have rather been entitled Tempeſt, 
is a moral Fable. In Daemones we have 
the Character of a religious Perſon, who 

is 


1 
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is patient in his Sufferings, and is, at laſt, 
rewarded for his Obedience to the Gods. 
In Labrax we have the Character of an in- 
famous Pimp, who is made an Inſtance of 
divine 8 though irreclaimable. 


The Diſcourſe of the Fiſhers, in the firſt 
Scene of the ſecond Act, is natural. 


Tur Fable of Stichus, ſo named from 
the Servant Szichus, is the moſt trivial 
Drama I ever read; ſor there is nothing of 
a Plot in it. The dramatic Part chiefly 
conſiſts of Servants, whoſe Diſcourſe is ſo 
frigid and empty, that it requires no ſmall 
Stock of Patience to read the Play our, 


Tur Trinummus is an elegant Fable, 
and abounds with many moral Reflections. 
In the Perſon of Callicles, we have the Ex- 
ample of a faithful Friend. In the ſecond 
Scene of the firſt Act, we have the popu- 
lar State of Mankind well deſcribed, who 
pretend to know all things, and know no- 
thing ; who commend or diſcommend 
things falſe or true, juſt as they pleaſe, 
without any Regard to Truth or Falſhood. 
This Play, as Jul. Cæſar Scaliger obſerves, 
ſhould have been entitled Theſaurus, inſtead 


of Trinummus ; for the Word Trinummus 


is but once mentioned in this Play. 
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Tur Truculentus is another Comedy, 
which Cicero was pleaſed with, The 
Fraud, Levity of Temper, and Maliciouſ- 
neſs of impure Women, is well deſcribed 
in the Character of Phroneſium. This Play, 
Scaliger obſerved, ſhould have been enti- 
tled Ruſticus, not Truculentus. 


Tus is an Abſtract of all the Comedies, 
which we find furniſhed with a wonderful 
Variety of Characters, moſt of them natural 
Pictures of human Life. The Pleaſure of 
reading this Poet is ſo great, that, in many 
of his Dramas, we are carried on with 
ſuch Alacrity and Eagerneſs of Mind, a- 
riſing from new Incidents, that there is no 
ſtopping in our Courſe, till we come to 
the Cataſtrophe. His Diction is elegant, 
neat and conciſe, but not always equal, 
Varro makes him ſuperior in Stile to Te- 
rence. When Superiors ſpeak, his Terms 
are clear and natural, but his Servants of- 
ten uſe very hard and out of the way 
Words. His Sentiments are many and good, 
perhaps too many for Comedy, where they 
ought to be ſparingly uſed. This Book 
is a Treaſure of the Latin Tongue. 


P. TE. 
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P. TERENTIUS was an African, 
born at Carthage in the Year of the City 
560, and ſerved Terentins Lucanus a Roman 
Senator, from whom he was named Te- 
rence, He wrote fix Comedies, all fo va- 
luable, tis difficult to determine which is 
the moſt excellent, His Fables are artfully 
contrived, and all the Incidents well con- 
nected, 


In the Andria, Pampbilus, the Hero of 
the Poem, is propoſed as a Pattern of an 
obedient and modeſt Son, of a faithful and 
conſtant Lover; and the Danger he is un- 
der of loſing his Miſtreſs, by his Father's 
endeavouring to defeat his Inclination, and 
by matching him to Chremes's Daughter, 
is what conſtitutes the Plot of the Play. 
The Beauties of this Drama are to be 
found in the Expoſition of Pamphilus's 
Love, the Incidents, which had occaſio- 
ned this Love, and the Diſcovery the Fa- 
ther made of his Son's Inclination, with 
the many rhetorical Arguments, the Per- 
ſons of the Drama uſe in their Interlocu- 
tions. In the fifth Scene of the firſt Act, 
Pampbilus's Atteſtation of Love to MY 
is very affecting, and the Rehearfal of the 
Circumſtances, when he promiſed this 


Love to Myfis, ſo ſolemn, ſerious and pa- 
M 3 thetic, 
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thetic, that nothing, in the Writings of 
the Antients, comes up to it. In the third 
Scene of the third Act, Sm and Chremess 
Diſcourſe is the Picture of two prudent 
Perſons, who are endeavouring all they can 
for the Good of their Children, and the 
Arguments on each fide are very cloſe and 
weighty. In the third Scene of the fifth 
Act, Simo's Objurgation with Pamphilus is 
full of paternal Affection. Pampbilus's 
Anſwers are a Mixture of tender Affections 
to his Miſtreſs, and filial Duties to his Fa- 
ther; and the Peripetia of this Drama is 
good, | 


Tur Fable of the Eunuch is immoral, 
The Characters are well drawn. In the 
1ſt and 2d Scenes of the firſt Act, we have 
a lively Deſcription of Love and its Effects 
in the Perſon of Phegdria, in Gnatho the 
Character of a Flatterer, in Thraſo of a 
vain and empty ſelf-conceited Fool, and, 
in the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Scenes of 
the fifth Act, Pythias's Impoſition on 


Parmeno, and the Effects of this Error 1s 


truly comical, 


Tu Fable of the Heautontimorumenos 
is elegant and inſtructive, Under the Per- 
ſon of Menedemus, the Errors of Parents 
in the Correction of their Children are well 

repre- 
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repreſented ; and, in Chremes, we have a 
lively Picture of Mankind, who are often 
very Wiſe in other Perſons Concerns, but 
very weak in their own, and that, becauſe 
our Paſſions and Grief blind our Judgment 
in our own Concerns. The Poet has 
ſtrictly purſued the Characters of experi- 
enced Age in Chremes and Menedemus, who 
are circumſpect and wiſe in all they ſay. 
In the firſt Scene of the ſecond Act, Citi- 
plo's Remark upon the Humour of old Men, 
with Regard to the Behaviour of Youth, is 
very natural. The following Scene is a 
fine Picture of impatient Love, and the 
Scene after this of jealous Love. The 
Change: of human Tempers, and the Va- 
riety of our Conduct in Life, from the 
various Circumſtances our Lives are attend- 
ed with, is elegantly exhibited in the Per- 
lons of Menedemus and Chremes. Menede- 
mus, who, by his Severities, had baniſhed 
his Son, but was ſorry for it afterwards, is 
obliged to hear Chremes's prudent Inſtru- 
ctions with Regard to the Education of 
Children, and our own Conduct and Be- 
haviour under the Misfortunes of Life ; 
but, when Chremes came to be the misfor- 
tunate Man, and Menedemus the happy one, 
Chremes wanted Menedemus's Advice, as 
much as Menedemus before wanted Chre- 
mess. This Viciflitude of Circumſtances 
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and Counſels makes the Characters of theſe 
two prudent Perſons moſt compleat. 


Tur Fable of the Adelphi indicates, 
how preferable a mild and affable Temper 
in Parents is, to a rough and ſevere Diſpo- 
lition in the Education of Children. In 
the third Scene of the third Act, the Re- 
hearſal Demea makes of his Method in 
the Management of his Son, and the Pre- 
cepts he tutored him with; with his Con- 
fidence of the good Event, juſt at the 
Time when his good Son had been the 
Occaſion of a Rape, is a handſome Ban- 
ter upon rigid, overwiſe, and ſelf-conceited 
Tutors, and the Application Syrus makes 
of his moral Precepts to Cookery, is full 
of comic Humours. This is a moſt uſe- 
ful Drama. The moral Inſtruction is, that 
it ſhould be the particular Care of Parents 
not to render themſelves odious by Auſteri- 
ty of Temper, but to gain the Affections 
of their Children, by ſuch Indulgencies, 
as are ſometimes unavoidable. Every Pa- 
rent ſhould keep his Child as much as poſ- 
ible from Vice; but, when Errors ariſe, 
they ought to be corrected with Diſcreti» 
on 2nd Prudence, 


ITnE Ptormi is a pleaſant Eanter up- 
on the Men of the Law, In the — 
0 
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of Pbormio, we have an Inſtance of thoſe 
Forgeries, Subornations, impudent and 
baſe Poſitions, underhand Dealings, which 
the Men of the Law daily put in Pra- 
ctice; and the 3d Scene of the ſecond Act, 
where Hegio, Cratinus and Crito are Ad- 
vocates to Demipho, is a lively Image of 
thoſe Intricacies and Ditficulties, all Per- 
ſons are involved in, who are any ways 
dipped in the Law. 


T net Mother-1m-Law is pathetic. In 
the firſt Scene of the ſecond Act, we have 
an Inſtance of thoſe Quarrels between Huſ- 
band and Wife, chat reſult from nothing 
but Error and groundleſs Suſpicions. In 
the third Scene of the third Act, Pamphi- 
lus's Soliloquy concerning his Wife, whom 
he found brought ro Bed of a Child, 
which, he thought, could not be his own; 
with the tender Reſpects to the Mother, 
and his own deep Concern for the Event, 
is very affecting; and the whole Behaviour 
of Bacchis in the fifth AR, is an Inſtance 
of the Poet's Art in the Manners of Co- 
medy, which, according to the Precepts of 
this Poetry, ſhould be good. 


Ir we confider the Fables and Chara- 
ters of theſe two Comedians, Plautus and 
2 Terence, 
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Terence, it will appear Plautus exceeds 
Terence in the Variety of his Characters, 
and Vivacity of Action. Plautus is vehe- 
ment and fierce; Terence ſedate and cool. 
Terence does not let his Dramas riſe to the 
Loftineſs of Tragedy, nor fink into low 
Ridicule. Plautus is often ſcurrilous in 


his Jeſts, and unequal in his Stile. J, 


ſius obſerves, Plautus always aims to be 


new and unlike himſelf, as well in the Mat- 
ter as Diction; but Terence's Fables are fi- 
milar, and his Diction, when he treats up- 
on the ſame Subject, little varied. The 
Reaſon, why Terence did not affect that 
kind of Wit Plautus abounds with, was, 
becauſe he made it his Aim to pleaſe the 
Nobility of Rome, and not the Populace. 
Plautus had a different View; for, ſays 
Scaliger, the Populace flowed together not 
to learn a Purity of Language, but to relax 
their Minds with Laughter and Jeſts ; and 
this is the Reaſon, Terence's fine Language 
was poltponed to the facetious Wir of 
many other Comedians. Terence, ſays Sca- 
liger, is more languid than Plautus ; and 
the Reaſon, ſays he, why we prefer him 
to Plautus, is, becauſe the Moderns only 
make it their Aim to expreſs themſelves 
well ; but ſure there are other Excellencies, 
which recommend Terence to our Admira- 
tion, His great Art in the Oeconomy and 


Conſti- 
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Conſtitution of his Fables makes him in- 
finitely preferable to Plautus; and his e- 
thical Characters are a Standard of Imita- 
tion to all Ages. See, ſays Bozleau in his 
Art of Poetry, with what an Air the Fa- 
ther, in Terence, comes to rave at the Im- 
prudence of his amorous Son, and with 
what an Air the Lover hears the Leſſons, 
and then runs to his Miſtreſs to forget them 
all, Is not this, K he, a true Image of 
a Lover, a Son, and a real Father? Varro 
gives him Preference in this Reſpect to all 
other Poets; and Donatus obſerves this of 
the Temperature of his Plays, particularly 
in the laſt Scene of the Phormio, that this 
pleaſant Poet ſmooths the Gravity of his 
ſerious Subjects with comic Mirth. Quyin- 
tilian, who thought the Roman Comedy 
defective, allowed Terence to be the moſt 
elegant of all the Comedians; and obſerves, 
that, if his Comedies had been confined 
to Trimetre Iambic, they would have been 
more beautiful: but Dr. Hare is of Opi- 
nion, that the Poet's Deſign in the Variety 
of his Meaſures, was to gratify and relieve 
the Spectators by an agreeable Variety; 
and that the Latins imitated the Greeks, 
who imitated Nature in this grateful Vi- 
ciſſitude. | | 


TRA- 
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TRAGEDY. 


TRAGEDY, in the Original, ſignifies 

a Goat-Song, ſo termed from the Goat ſa- 
crificed to Bacchus, in whoſe Honour Tra- 
gedy was uſed. This Poetry was firſt 
acted in the Vintage, which made the 
Grammarians derive the Name from the 
Lees of Wine, in Greet, Trux; and the 
compound Word, in Ar:i/tophanes, is Tru- 
gody, or the Lees- Song, becauſe the Actors 
beſmear'd their Faces with the Lees of 
Wine. Some interpret the Word Trux to 
ſignify new Wine; becauſe a Bowl of new 
Wine was the uſual Premium of the Song- 
ſters. Athenzus informs us, Tragedy and 
Comedy owed their Origin to drunken 
Carouſes, practiſed in Icarium, a Village of 
Attica, and that in the Time of the Vin- 
tage, which, in Greek, is termed, Truge, 
ſo that in this Senſe, Trugody fignifies a 
Vintage-Song. It is the Opinion of Do- 
natus or Evanthius, Tragedy was your in 
Time to Comedy; but, Yofjius and Scali- 
ger thought, Tragedy was derived from 
Comedy, becauſe Comedy was more ſim- 
ple: but all agree, Tragedy was cultiva- 
ted be fore Comedy. Tragedy, at firſt, only 
conſiſted of a Chorus. Theſpis was the 
firſt, who added an Actor. Afterwards it 
| was 
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was cultivated by Phrynicus, both were A. 
thenians ; but, the Dorians ſay, Tragedy 
flouriſhed with them many Years before 
either of theſe Perſons. The Invention of 
the tragic Chorus is ſo antient, that the O- 
rigin is altogether unknown. The Rea- 
ſon Theſprs added a Perſon to the Chorus, 
was to give it Relaxation. Theſprs lived 
in the Time of Solon, and was Phrynicus's 
Maſter. The Dorians ſay, Epigenes was 
the firſt tragic Writer, and that Theſprs 
was the ſecond ; or, as others ſay, the ſix- 
teenth from Epigenes. Plato, in his Mi- 
nos, makes Tragedy acted at Athens long 
before Theſpis or Phrynicus, which, he ſays, 
was an antient Invention of the City. Yoſ- 
fius reconciles theſe Opinions. Theſprs, 
ſays he, firſt taught Tragedy according to 
Art; whereas the firſt rude extempore 
Pieces obtained among the Athenians and 
Doriaus before the Time of Theſþis and 
Phrynicus. Thus Tragedy was, at firſt, 
extempore Songs. Afterwards T heſpris aug- 
mented it with Dithyrambics. £/chylus, 
by adding a ſecond Perſon, introduced the 
Diverbium or Dialogue, and ſo leſſened 
the Chorus, as Ariftotle informs us. He 
was alſo the Inventor of the Stage, the pro- 
per Dreſs, and Geſtures of the Chorus in 
the Dance; and this was the Reaſon, as 
Philoſtratus obſerves, the Athenians 9 
c 
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ed him the Parent of Tragedy. Sophocles 
added a third Perſon, found out the Orna- 
ment of the tragic Scene, and made the 


Chorus, conſiſting only of twelve, to con- 
fiſt of fifteen Perſons. For this he was 
thought to compleat Tragedy. Theſpts, 
ſays Diogenes, began Tragedy, Aſcbylus 
augmented it, and Sophocles brought it to 
Perfection. Others attribute the Perfecti- 
on of Tragedy to Euripides, as well as 
Sopbocles. The Works of theſe two Po- 
ets ſhall be particularly conſidered. 


SOPHOCLES flouriſhed in the 
77th Olympiad, and was fifteen Years older 
than Euripides. The Fable of his Ajax 
the Scourger is truly moral, and points out 
to us, in the Perſon of Ajax, how wicked 
Men, who have no Regard to the Power 
of the Gods, fall at laſt under their heavy 
Judgments. The Poet begins this Drama 
with a Machine; becauſe it would have 
been abſurd to have introduced Ajax ma- 
king a Narrative of his own Actions, and 
nothing, but a divine Power, was capable 
of unfolding what this Hero tranſacted in 
the dead of Night. The Characters in this 
Drama are, firſt, that of divine Wiſdom 
in the Perſon of Minerva, whoſe extraor- 
dinary Providence made the wicked Deſigns 
of Ajax againſt the Grecian Powers, fall 

I heavy 
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heavy upon himſelf; and this Character of 
Wiſdom is further illuſtrated in the Perſon 
of Ulyſſes, who, contrary to Ajax, ac- 
knowledges all the Endowments of his Per- 
ſon were the Gift of Heaven ; whereas 
Ajax thought he was ſelf-ſufficient in that 
Confidence he placed in the Strength of 
his Perſon, Menelaus and Agamemnon are 
under the Characters of great Perſons, who 

urſue their Reſentments beyond meaſure. 
Ajax's dying Speech, which begins, v. 880. 
is very artfully adapted to his Perſon, He 
begins with an Addreſs to his Sword, which 
he had fixed in the Ground, with the 


Point upwards, to receive him falling on 


it. After he had contemplated. the Edge, 
this, ſays he, is my beſt Friend, which 
ſhall ſoon put a Period to my Life. After 
this, he addreſſes himſelf to Jove, but his 
Prayer, with Regard to himſelf, is nothing 
but the Effect of his implacable Haughti- 
neſs ; it was that Jede might keep him 
from falling into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies when dead, and this Prayer is rather 
a Commiſſion to Jupiter, than an humble 
Petition; nor is his Addreſs to any of the 
Gods in a ſupplicatory Manner. After the 
Gods, he invokes Vengeance and the Fu- 
ries upon his Enemies; and bids them go, 
with all winged Speed, and glut them- 
ſclves with the whole Army, Thus no- 

I thing 
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thing would ſatisfy his Reſentment, but a 
total Deſtruction. At laſt, he addreſſes 
Death in a moſt ſolemn Manner, and bids 
his laſt Adieu to the Light of the Sun, 
his Country and Athens, to the Scenes round 
abour him, the Rivers and Fountains, and, 
laft of all, to his Parents. Uly/ſes's Com- 
miſeration of Ajax's Madneſs, though an 
Enemy, is moral, v. 121. and the Refle- 
ction he makes upon this Change of Mind 
is moſt agreeable to his Character of Wiſ- 
dom. The Object, ſays he, before me, 
makes me reflect upon human Nature 
and my ſelf, which, I now find, has 
* nothing more of Reality in it, than an 
ce Image or Shadow.” 


Tu Electra is moſt beautiful for its 
elegant Compoſition and exquiſite Art, and 
contains the Doctrine of divine Vengeance, 
which puniſhed at laſt the Adulterer and 
the Adultereſs ; for, after Agamemnon was 
inſidiouſſy murdered by his Wife Chtæm- 
niſtra and Agiſthus, who for many Years 
were poſſeſſed of Agamemnon's Kingdom, 
Oreſtes, preſerved by his Siſter Hlectra, and 
fent to Phoczs, returns and revenges his 
Father's Death, according to the Oracle of 
Apollo. This Drama is opened by a Pæ- 
dagogue, who diſcovers to Oreſtes what was 
tranſacted at Argos. In the Beginning we 

| have 
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have a beautiful Topography, which is 
ſuppoſed, by Camerarius, to be made by 
the Tutor to Oreſtes, as they were going 
to Mycenk. The Expoſition of Electra's 
- Lamentation, which begins, v. 86, is very 
beautiful. She addreſſes herſelf firſt to the 
propitious Light and Air; becauſe it is na- 
tural for Perſons in Sorrow to diſcourſe 
even with Solitude itſelf; and here the Poet 
inſerts all thoſe Strokes of Art, as render 
ſuch Characters moſt natural and beautiful. 
Eleftra, in her Lamentation, repeats the 
ſame thing; and, to raiſe her vehement 
Grief to the higheſt Pitch, ſhe reflects on 
the Death of her Father, on AÆgiſibus ſic- 
ting on his Throne, arrayed in her Father's 
Robes, and on her Mother, who afliſted 
in the Murder. V. 329, the Poet artfully 
introduces Chryſothemis, Electra's Siſter, 
and ſets. che mild Diſpoſition of Chry/othe- 
mis againſt her Siſter's vehement Temper. 
Chry/othemts adviſes Electra not to indulge 
too much her impotent Paſſion, ſince there 
was no Relief. She tells Electra, the la- 
mented, as much as Electra herſelf, the 
miſerable State of their preſent Calamity, 
and, was it in her Power, ſhe was ready 
to ſhew her Aﬀections to her Parent. She 
taxes Electra not for any Guilt, bur 
want of Prudence. She does not perſuade 
her to lay aſide her Reſolutions of Revenge, 
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but rather to diſſemble them. Electra, in 
her Anſwer, rejects the Counſel and the 
Counſellor ; and this is agreeable to the Be- 
haviour of vehement Perſons in their Paſ- 
ſions. The Deſcription of the Chariot- 
race, which begins, v. 674, though ficti- 
tious, is beautiful, Ele&ra's Lamentation 
over her ſuppoſed dead Brother Oreſtes is 
deeply pathetic. The Beauties of this 
Play cannot be enumerated. It is filled 
with Variety of Affections and Paſſions, of 
Anger and Audaciouſneſs, of Fear and 
Concern, of Grief and Joy. The Narra- 
tions are clear, the Perſuaſives acurate and 
grave: It has the ſtrongeſt Nerves of E- 
loquence, and the greateſt Perſpicuity in 
Terms, and Weight in Sentences. 


Tu Oedipus Tyrannus is the moſt ex- 
cellent of all the Poet's Dramas. Some 
have thought, it is entitled Tyrannus from 
the Poet's great Art, though Dicæarcebus 
informs us, Sopbocles was outdone by Pbi- 
locles on this Subject. It is reaſonable to 
imagine, according to the Author of the 
Greek Arguments, this Drama is entitled 
Tyrannus, not for its Perfection, but to 
diſtinguiſh it from Oedipus the Mendicant. 
Oedipus opens the firſt Scene under the Per- 
ſon of a mild and good King, and as an 
indulgent Parent to his Subjects, whom he 

termed 


he 
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termed Sons ; and the whole of this Dra- 
ma is to ſhew us the unexpected and miſe- 
rable Series of Events, which fell upon 
Oedipus, at the very Time he was uſing his 
utmoſt Efforts to preſerve his Subjects. 
The Peripetia and Remembrance, with the 
great Art the Poet uſes in working up this 
Change, and introducing his Perſons, con- 
ſtitute the inimitable Excellency of this 
Tragedy. The Moral, with which the 
Poet concludes this Drama, is, that there 
is no Security of Felicity in human Life 
for, ſays the Poet, we are to pronounce 
no one happy, before we ſee 4 — this 
Happineſs attends him to his latter End. 
This, as we learn from Herodotus, was So- 
lon's Sentiment, and is refuted, according 


to the Doctrine of the Stoics, in Ciceros 
third Book of moral Ends. 


Tur Antigone is a moſt tragical Dra- 
ma. Antigone and Iſinene, Siſters of diffe- 
rent Tempers and Reaſons, open this Dra- 
ma. After the Brothers Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, Sons of Oedipus, had diſpatched each 
other in a Duel, King Creon made a pub- 
lick Decree, that no one ſhould bury Ete- 
ocles under pain of Death. This incenſed 
Antigone, who is made by the Poet of a 
bold and fiery Temper, contrary to 1/mene, 
who was of a mild and timorous Diſpoſi- 

N 2 tion. 
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tion. Antigone was, therefore, reſolved to 
bury her Brother, though ſhe ſuffered 
Death. I/mene would perſuade her from 
acting contrary to the King's Decree ; but 
Perſuaſi ves with fiery Tempers rather irri- 
tate, than cool, The Dialogue of theſe 
two Siſters is a beautiful Draught of hu- 
man Nature differently turned. Of all the 
Beauties in Poetry, nothing exceeds 1/me- 
ne's Anſwer to King Creon, who demanded 
whether ſhe aſſiſted, or was privy to her 
Siſter's Intention of burying 8 Brother; 
but the Beauty of this Anſwer is only per- 
ceptible to thoſe, who read what goes be- 
fore, as well as what follows. The Cha- 
racter of Hæmon, who was betrothed to 
Antigone, and who pleads before his Fa- 
ther, in behalf of his Miſtreſs's Life, is 
admirable; firſt, for his modeſt Addreſs 
to his Father, to whom he pays all the Re- 
verence imaginable ; ſecondly, in pleading 
the Truth for his Miſtreſs ; thirdly, for his 
generous Love, The Arguments, he uſes 
to his Father to diſſuade him from this 
cruel Act, would influence any one, but a 
Tyrant. Creon is the Picture of a Tyrant. 
When the Chorus admoniſhed him to con- 
ſider what he was doing, which is what 
ſhould aftect all ſenſible Perſons, he, like a 
Madman, refuſed the Conſideration of him- 
ſelf,and his only Son, who was the ſole — 

2 0 
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of the Kingdom. How, ſays Camerarius, 
could a tyrannical Temper be more lively 
deſcribed ! There are many handſome De- 
ſcriptions in this Drama; as the ill Effects 
of Money, v. 301; the manifold Craft of 
human Nature, v. 338; the Effects of 
Love, v. 792. The Moral of this Play 
is, that raſh Reſolutions often prove the 
Ruin of thoſe, who make them. The 
Greek Argument informs us, Sophocles was 
made Præfect of Samos for this Drama, 


Tur Oedipus Coloneus was publiſhed by 
Sophocles when in Years, and is a great Pa- 
negyric upon the Athenian State and his 
own Tribe, from whence this Drama is 
named. Oedipus, after baniſhed from his 
Country, was led to Athens by Antigone 
his Daughter. When they came near the 
City, Oedipus aſked his Daughter what 
Place they were come to, and who were 
the Inhabitants. Antigone anſwers, that 
the Town at a Diſtance ſeemed to be for- 
tified with Towers, and the Place they were 
in ſacred ; for it was planted with Lavrels, 
Olives and Vines, and Nightingales war- 
bled in the Receſſes of the Grove. At 
laſt, they were near Athens in Attica, 
and at the Place of the terrible Goddefles, 
where Apollo had foretold Oedipus ſhould 
die. Here Oedipus ſends for Theſeus, and 

| N 3 relates 
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relates to him the Advantages, the Oracle 
had foretold, ſhould accrue to that Place, 
where his Body was buried. Theſeus re- 
ceives him into his Protection, defends him 
from King Creon, and reſcues his Daugh- 
ters, who were forced from him by Creon. 
The Deſign of the Poet, from this den 
was to celebrate Athens, which is artfully 
done in the Chorus and Dialogues, What 
can exceed this Character Oedipus gives of 
the Atbenians? v. 1166, 1167, 1168. © Ir 
* is only among you, I have found Equity, 
0 Truth and Piety.” Sophocles was cited 
by his Son, before the Courts of Juſtice, 
for Lunacy and Male-adminiſtration in his 
Family. In Anſwer to which Charge, he 
recited this Drama then juſt compoſed, and 
aſked whether or no that was the Compo- 
fition of a Madman? He was acquitted by 
the Judges. Theſeus's Character in this 
Play is that of ſingular Humanity, which 
the Poet gives to all the Athenians. 


Trex Tracbiniæ, ſo named from the 
Chorus, who were of Trachine, is only an 
Expoſition of Hercules's Death. After 
Hercules had taken Oechalia, and Detanira 
had heard how he was in Love with the 
Captive Tole, Deianira ſent him the Gar- 
ment of Neff to recover his Love, which 
proved the Deagh of Hercules, This is the 
& | Subject 
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Subject of the Drama. In the firſt Part of 
this Play, Deianira's Lamentation of her 
Huſband's Abſence is very naturally de- 
ſcribed by the Poet; in the Sequel, Deia- 
nira's Jealouſy of Jole, with its Effects. 
Hercules's Lamentation, when under the 
Pains of Death, is tranſlated by Cicero into 
Trimetre Iambic, and inſerted in Szephens's 
Edition. Camerarius defends this Tranſla- 
tion; but others, who think Cicero to have 
little of a poetical Genius, blame it. I 
muſt own, we do not meet with thoſe ex- 
traordinary Beauties in this Play, as in the 
others. Hercules's dying Speech ſeems fri- 
gid to me; nor is there any thing in this 
Drama, capable of moving the Affections 
in ſo vehement a Manner, as in his others. 
The Intervals of Hercules's Diſtraction, 
and the Dialogue with his Son juſt before 
his Death, offend, as I think, againſt the 
Veriſimilitude. 


Tur Phbiloctetes is a beautiful Drama, 
When the Grecians found Troy could not 
be taken without the Arrows of Hercules, 
they ſent Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus to the Iſle 
Lemnos, in order to bring the Arrows and 
Pbiloctetes their Maſter. This Embaſly is 
the Subject of the Drama, The Invention 
and Art of the Foet is moſt conſpicuous 
in the Oeconomy of this Tragedy. Ulyſſes 
N 4 ſuſtains 
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ſuſtains the Character of an artful Politi- 
cian, who acts the whole Scene of Affairs 
unſeen ; becauſe it was altogether impra- 
Eticable for him to do that in his Perſon, 
which he effected by his Counſel ; for Phi- 
lectetes bore ſuch a Hatred to Ulyſſes, as 
rendered it utterly impoſſible for him to 
be influenced by Uly/es's Counſels. Thus 
the whole is tranſacted by young Neopto- 
lemus, and this was artfully done by the 
Poet; becauſe his Youth made his Perſon 
leſs ſuſpected of Treachery and Craft. U- 
ty/ſes opens the Drama with Inſtructions to 
Neeprolemus, how to find Philoctetes, when 
they were come to the Iſle Lemnos. Neop- 
tolemus bears the Character of a young No- 
bleman, who was tender of doing any 
thing to ſtain his Honour, This makes him 
very averſe, at firſt, ro Ulyſes's Maxims of 
- Deceit, which grieved him, and which, he 
profeſſed, he was incapable of executing. 
He was willing to do any Act of open 
Bravery for the ſake of his Country, but 
abhorred private Treachery, as a Thing 
unnatural ro him. He declared, what is 
truly the Man of Honour's Maxim, that 
he had rather miſs of his Aim in endeavou- 
ring to act honourably, than be crowned 
with Victory in the Execution of baſe De- 
ſigns. Ulyſſes ſootlis his Temper, and tells 
him, when young, he was altogether like 
him, 
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him, more for Action than Counſel; and 
that, af he would now gain the Character 
of Bravery and Wiſdom, he muſt diſſem- 
ble with Philoctetes. Thus the young Man 
of Honour was-perſuaded to act according 
to Ulyſſes's Inſtructions ; and nothing can 
be more artfully managed, than the Dia- 
logue betwixt Philoctetes and Neoptolemus. 
Ic is the moſt compleat Syſtem of Dith- 
mulation I ever read, all beautified with 
Variety of Incidents naturally purſued, 
and admirably adorned with poetical Em- 
belliſhments. When Necptolemus had gain- 
ed his Point, he reflects upon what he had 
done, with Remorſe of Conſcience. This 
is very natural. He returns Philoctetes his 
Bow and Arrows, and endeavours to bring 
him to Troy by Perſuaſions, but all to no 
purpoſe; till the Viſion of Hercules ap- 
pears, and commanded Philoctetes to go 
to Troy. This Machine is artful; for, when 
the Mind is once eſtranged by bitter Re- 
ſentment, nothing, but a Miracle, is ca- 


pable of giving it a different Biaſs. 


EURIPIDES flouriſhed in the 87th 
Olympiad, and publiſhed his Phanſ/e in 
the firſt Year of this Olympiad, and con- 
tended with Euplorion and Sofbecles. 


His 
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H 1s Hecuba is very tragical. The In- 
troduction of Polydorus's Ghoſt, in the Be- 
ginning of this Drama, is an Inſtance of 
the Poet's Art. Hecuba's Lamentation over 
Polyxena in the firſt Act, juſt after her 
diſmal Dream was unfolded by the Chorus, 
is lamentable ; but norhing can exceed the 
Grandeur of Polyxena's Character, who, 
when her Mother told her ſhe was tcbe 
facrificed by the Grecians to ſatisfy Achil- 
less Ghoſt, only lamented, ſhe could not 
live to be a Help to her Mother ; for ſhe 
did not think her own Death deplorable ; 
becauſe, in her preſent Circumſtances, 
Death was preferable to Life. The ſecond 
A& is a Maſter-piece of Oratory. Ulyſſes 
comes to Hecuba to command her Daugh- 
ter for a Sacrifice, He pleads the Decree 
of the Army, his irreſiſtible Power, and 
adviſes her to bear her Misfortunes with be- 
coming Wiſdom. Hecuba, wounded with 
Grief, laments her miſerable Condition, 
implores Uly/es's Help, in Conſideration of 
the Favours he once received from her, and 
urged, that this Victim of human Blood 
could not be agreeable to the Gods; but, if 
Achilles deſired a Victim in Revenge of 
his Death, Helena, the moſt beautiful of 
the Captives, and the ſole Cauſe of all their 
Misfortunes, ought, in Equity, to die. 

ue 
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Les, in Anſwer, makes the Honour due 
to Achilles, and the Example of Rewards, 
by which Poſterity muſt be animated to the 
ſame Actions, the Foundation of this Vi- 
&im. Polyxena, at laſt, animated with a 
Contempt of Life, pleads for her own 
Death, and begs her Mother not to oppoſe 
her Reſolutions by Actions or Words. This 
Character of. Polyxena is heroical in the 
higheſt Degree. Ar laſt Hecuba deſires ſhe 
might be ſacrificed for her Daughter , bur, 
when this was denied, and the Mother 
ſeized upon her Daughter with the ſtricteſt 
Embraces, Polyxena perſuades her Mother 
to comply with Neceſſity, and obey the 
Will of the Conqueror. She takes her laſt 
Farewel, and deſires Ulyſſes to take her with 
him. Nothing can be more moving than 
the tender Affections of the Mother, and 
the Concern and Fortitude of the Daugh- 
ter, which the Poet has painted in ſo won- 
derful and lively a Manner. In the third 
Act, Talthybius's Narration of Polyxenda's 
Death is ſo ſurprizing and moving, ſo brave 
and ſuitable to her royal Extract, that the. 
Relation of it was a Comfort even to He- 
cuba. In the fifth Act, Polydorus's Diſcourſe 
with Hecuba ſeems to carry along with it 
the Suſpicion of his Guilt; and his kind 
Addreſs to Hecuba, in the Beginning of this 
Act, is the natural Effect of ſuch villanous 
J Minds, 
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Minds, as are dexterous in concealing, and 
committing Guilt. 


Tur Fable of Oreſtes is not fo pathetic 
and beautiful as the Hecuba. In the ſecond 
Act, as well as in the Sequel of the Drama, 
the Poet gives us the Character of true 
Friendſhip in the Perſons of Oreſtes and 
Pylades; and, in the third Act, the Poet 
deſcribes the various Diſpoſitions of the 
Vulgar in their Determinations, and how 
eaſily they are influenced here and there by 
evil Orators. Theſe are the chief Beauties 
of this Play; which fall infinitely ſhort of 
the Diſpoſition, Characters, and Eloquence 
of the Hecuba. This Drama is an Inſtance, 
how great Genius's are often unlike them- 


ſelves. The Cataſtrophe is happy. 


Tue Phoeniſſe is a beautiful Poem. In 
the firſt Act, Antigone's appearing on the 
Walls of Thebes to view the Army of the 
Enemy, and learn the Perſons, is an Imi- 
ration of the moſt beautiful Epiſode in the 
third Book of Homer, where Helena, ap- 
pearing on the Walls of Troy, diſcovers the 
Perſons of the Grecians to Priamus and his 
Council. This Incident is out of the Fa- 
ble. The ſecond Act gives us the Chara- 
Cer of an Uſurper, in the Perſon of Eteo- 
cles; and, in the Perſons of Eteocles and 

Polynices, 
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Polynices, we have an Inſtance of the ir- 
reconcileable Hatred, with which Relations, 
in their Quarrels, proſecute each other. 
Joe? Multitude of Interrogatories to 

er Son Eteocles, after his Admiſſion into 
Thebes by Truce, concerning what had hap- 

ned to him in his Baniſhment, and how 
be liked his Country, and lamented the 
Loſs of it, with many other Queſtions, is 
very agreeable to the Curiofity of the Fe- 
male Sex, and the Tenderneſs of a Mo- 
ther. In the fifth Act, we have a De- 
ſcription of the Duel betwixt Ereocles and 
Polynices ; and this laſt Act is very tragical, 
in the mutual Death of the two Brothers, 
Polynices and Eteocles, and in the Suicide of 
Jocaſta, and the Slaughter of the Argives. 
This Drama has many excellent Senti- 
ments. 


Tu Fable of the Medea is tragical. In 
the Perſon of Medea, we have the Cha- 
racter of the greateſt Reſentment from the 
greateſt Injuries; and the Poet, in this 
Character, inſtructs us how Contentions 
and Anger betwixt Intimates is the Foun- 
dation of the moſt irreconcileable Hatred, 
and that a Mediocrity of Fortune is the 
happieſt Life. The greateſt Beauty of 
this Drama is the Poet's admirable Deſcrip- 
tion of Medea's terrible Conflict with _ 

elf, 
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ſelf, when ſhe was about to murder her 
Children. She could not bear the Thoughts 
of leaving her Children behind her; this, 
ſhe imagined, was to loſe all the Pleaſure 
and Comfort, ſhe expected to derive from 
the Pains ſhe had taken in their Birth and 
Education, it was to be deprived of all 
thoſe Hopes, Parents uſually conceive from 
the Enjoyment of their Children. In the 
midſt of theſe Thoughts, her Children 
were endearing their Mother with Smiles 
and Fondneſs. This ſtaggers her in her 
Deſigns, and makes her drop her Reſoluti- 
ons. She is now determined not to mur- 
der, but to take them with her. Imme- 
diately her Reſentments break in on her 
Tenderneſs; ſhe is vehemently enraged for 
the Injuries ſhe ſuffered, and brands herſelf 
with Cowardice, becauſe ſhe did not pur- 
ſue her Reſolutions with Courage. She 
melts again into Compaſſion, and, in her 
Soliloquy, defires herſelf not to be guilty 
of ſo inhuman an Act; but, when ſhe re- 
flected on the Conſequence of leaving her 
Children with Jaſon, which was to leave 
him ſo many Objects of Pleaſure, ſhe re- 


news her Reſolution of Murder, in the 


Name of all the infernal Gods, and that, 
becauſe ſhe would not leave them to the 
Inſults of her Enemies. After this, ſhe 


embraces 


had another Struggle with Nature: She 
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embraces her Children, admires their Fea- 
tures, their Complexion, and runs through 
thoſe Beauties Parents are naturally fond of. 
At laſt, ſhe yields herſelf up to thoſe ve- 
hement Paſſions, which are the Cauſe of 
the greateſt Evils in the World. 


Tu xr Hippolytus is a ſevere Satyr on the 
Women. The Poet deſcribes, in the firſt 
Act, the Paſſion of Love and its Effects. 
Phedra fain would conceal it, but can- 
not. The Character of the Nurſe is very 
natural. The Character of Hippolytus, from 
the Beginning to the End, is religious and 
chaſte, His Diverſions were innocent Re- 
creation ; his Fortitude made him ſuperior 
to all Temptations ; and his good and ge- 
nerous Temper inclined him to forgive his 
Father, who had devoted him to Death by 
his raſh Curſe. The Concluſion of this 


Drama is full of Grief and Commiſera- 


tion. 


T uE Alceſtis gives us the Character of 
a moſt affectionate and tender Wife. The 
ſecond Act contains the ſolemn and laſt 
Diſcourſe of Admetus with Alceſtis. This 
is pathetic. In the third Act, Admetus 
blames his Father for not dying for him, 
inſtead of his Wife. The Father's An- 


ſwers have more of Comedy than Tragedy, 
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if we except his Anger. The Compoſition 
of this Drama has not much Art in it. The 
Event is fortunate. There are many beau- 
tiful Sentiments upon old Age and Death, 


Tur Andromache has nothing extraor- 
dinary, either in the Compoſition or Cha- 
raters. The greateſt Ornament is Peleus's 
Character, in the Beginning of the third 
Act, who comes with all Speed to fave 
Andromache and her Sons from ſuffering 
Death by Menelaus and Hermione. The 
Circumſtances of his coming, with his In- 
terrogatories, Reaſoning, and reſcuing the 
Innocent, is very pathetic. 


Trex Fable of the Suppliants has Va- 
riety in the Compoſition. In the ſecond 
Act, Theſeus enumerates the Advantages of 
Democracy; King Creon's Nuntio the Ad- 
vantages of Monarchy. In the third Act, 
the Poet deſcribes the Battel between the 
Athenians and Thebans, In the fourth Act, 
we have the Character of the ſeven Gene- 
rals, that fell in the Theban War. The 
Character of Capaneus, who was thunder- 
ſtruck by Jupiter, as he was ſcaling the 
Walls of Thebes, ſeems inconfiſtent with 
the Modeſty the Poct gives him here. 


THE 
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Tur Ipbigenia in Aulis has Variety in 
the Compoſition. In the firſt Act, we 
have the Grounds of the Trojan War, with 
a Liſt of the Generals. In the ſecond 
Act, the Contention of Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon. The Character of Azamemnon, 
who is ſometimes inclined to ſacrifice his 
Daughter for the Good of the Publick, 
then reſolves againſt it, 1s a lively Picture 
of human Nature, when doubly biafled ; 
and the Variety of Reſolutions in both 
theſe Brothers, with the Counſels of Mene- 
laus, and Agamemnon's Anſwer about ſa- 
crificing his Daughter, are very moving. 
In the third Act, Agamemnon's Dialogue 
with his Daughter is pathetic; and C/y- 
temneſtra's particular Enquiry concerning 
the Birth and Fortune of the Perſon, who 
was to marry her Daughter, is agreeable to 


Nature. In the fourth A&, the Incident 


of Achilles's meeting with Clytemneſtra is 
an Inſtance of the Poet's Art, and the Po- 
et is dextrous in the Character of Achilles. 
In the fifth Act, Iphigenia's Perſuaſives to 
her Father, not to ſacrifice her, as well as 
Clytemneſtra's, are very moving: and this 
Act has many other Beauties; as Achilles's 
ready Interpoſition to defend Iybigenia, with 
Ipbigenia's voluntary ſurrendring herſelf up 
to be ſacrificed for the Grecians, with the 

9: -- Conſo- 
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Conſolation ſhe gives her Mother, and the 
Manner of her laſt Farewel. 


Tu E Tphigenia of Tauri has not that 
Variety in it, as the Iphigenia of Aulis, 
The Prologue of Lamentation, made by 
Iphigenta in the firſt Act, with the Narra- 
tive of her Dream, and the Lamentation 
of the Chorus, has very little of Ingenuity 
and Art. The ſecond Act, which is chiefly 
a Narrative how Oreſtes and Pylades were 
taken, is as little affecting as the firſt. The 
third Act is ſomething beautified with the 
Friendſhip of Pylades and Oreſtes, who 
earneſtly contend to die for each other, 
The fifth Act, in my Opinion, has many 
things abſurd; as the ſpeaking of Diana's 
Image, and the Machine of the Goddeſs 
Minerva, with King Thoa's Behaviour, 
The whole Drama is but frigid. Euripi- 
des's Fables are many of them Epiſodic. 


Tur Fable of Rheſus is only an Expo- 
ſition of the Death of Rheſus, who was 
killed by Diomedes and Ulyſſes the very 
Night he came to aſſiſt Troy. It has been 
thought by of. Scaliger and others, Eu- 
ripides was not the Author of this Drama, 
but that it rather bore the Character of So- 
pbocles. Says Mr. Barnes, if I may be 


allowed to haye any Judgment in this 
Affair, 
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Affair, this Drama has not the leaſt Reliſh 
of Sopbocles's Character, but the whole en- 
tirely expreſſes Euripides to the Life. Who- 
ever was the Author of this Play, there is 
little of Art, either in the Compoſition or 
Characters. This declares it none of So- 
pbocles 8. 


THE Troades is a Narrative of the La- 
mentation Hecuba made with the other 
Trojan captive Women, when Troy was 
taken, There is nothing extraordinary in 
this Drama. In the ſecond Act, the Poet 
makes Hecuba compare her miſerable State 
of Captivity with her former happy Con- 
dition of Life. In this the Poct anſwers 
the End of Tragedy, which is to excite 
Commiſeration. In the third Act this La- 
mentation 1s heightened by the Sorrow of 
Andromache and Hecuba, for the Death of 
Aſtyanax, who was decreed to be caſt head- 
long from the Walls of Troy by the Gre- 
cian Council. In the fourth Act, the Poet 
makes Hecuba and Helena diſpute. Helena 
excuſes her Guilt for following Paris, and 
imputes the Cauſe of it to the Will of the 
Gods. Hecuba enervates her Arguments, 
and perſuades Menelaus to put her to Death. 
Mr. Barnes thought theſe were two elo- 
quent Orations. In the Beginning of this 
Act, the Poet philoſophizes very deeply 

O 2 concern- 
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concerning the Nature of a ſupreme Be- 
ing, whom he makes — 


immenſe, and the Governor of all the U- 
niverſe. The laſt Act exhibits the Confla- 
gration of Troy, with the Lamentation of 
the Trojans. 


Tux Bacchæ has nothing admirable, ei- 
ther in the Oeconomy or Characters. There 
are many pious and good Sentiments in 
this Drama ; many things attributed to the 
Perſon of Bacchus, agreeable to the Perſon 
and Hiſtory of Moſes, as the ſmiting of 
the Rock, and the guſhing out of the Wa- 
ter, in the 703d and 704th Verſes ; and the 
lively Deſcription of the Land of Canaan, 
in the 141ſt, 142d, and 143d Verſes, 


Tu Cyclops, Job. Brodæus obſerves, is 
an Imitation of the old Satyr. There is 
little Art in this Fable, though ſomething 
of Mirth. In the firſt Act, Silenus is made 
talkative by drinking Ulyſſes's Wine. In 
the fourth Act, the Poet gives a lively De- 
ſcription of Drunkenneſs. 


Tur Beauty of the Heraclidæ conſiſts 
in the Death of the Virgin Macaria, the 
Daughter of Hercules, who, in the ſecond 
Act, offers herſelf a Victim, to ſave her 

Brothers 
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Brothers and Siſters. There is little Oe- 
conomy in this Drama. 


THz Fable of the Helena, which makes 
Helena in Egypt with King Proteus, and 
not at Troy, at the Time of the Trojan 
War, is rather too fabulous; for it ſup- 
poſes that Paris took with him to Troy, 
not the real Helena, but rather her Form or 
Idol made of Ether ; and that Mene/aus, 
in his Return to Troy, was ſhipwrecked 
upon the Coaſt of Egypt, where he acci- 
dentally met with his Wife, who was court- 
ed by Theoclymenus, Proteus's Son. The 
Dangers of this Marriage is the Plot of 
this Play, and the Diſengagement the Un- 
ravelling. Helena is here repreſented as 
virtuous and good ; and Menelaus never un- 
derſtood the Deluſion, he and the reſt of 
the Greeks were under in following Helena 
to Troy, till he was caſt upon Egypt, where 
he met with his real Wife: Nay,this Drama 
makes him bring the fictitious Helena as 
far as Egypt, where ſhe vaniſhed, as ſoon 
as Menelaus had met with his Wife. Tho' 
the Poet had Authority for this Hiſtory 
from Steſchorus and Ariſtides, yet, I can- 
not but think, it offends againſt the Veriſi- 
militude. There is very little remarkable 
in the Characters of this Drama. 


O 3 Tur 
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Tux Ion, ſo named from Apollo's Son 
by Creilſa, has nothing eminent in the Cha- 
raters, but the whole Drama is very fa- 
bulous. 


Tur Hercules furens, ſays Joſhua Barnes, 
is not inferior in Oeconomy to the other 
Dramas. I ſuppoſe, he meant the moſt 
eminent of theſe Dramas; for there are 
many of this Poet's Tragedies, that have 
but little Oeconomy. In the ſecond Scene 
Megara's Addreſs to her Children, who 
were doom'd ro Death by Lycus, is very 
tender and moving, and the Peripetia, b 
the ſudden coming of Hercules, has the Ef- 
fe Tragedy ſhould produce. In the fifth 
Act, Hercules's Lamentation over his dead 
Children and Wife is very affecting; and 
Theſeus's Advice to him to ſurmount theſe 
Miteries, is founded on ſuch Mediums, as 
were agreeable to the Doctr ines of the Age; 
and here we have Euripides's Opinion of 
the Being and Nature of a God, contrary 
lo the received Notion of the Age. The 
true God, ſays he, is Self- ſufficient, and 
wants nothing. The contrary Notions are 
only the miſerable Fictions of the Poets. 
Seneca, in his Hercules furens, has artfully 
altered rhe Oeconomy of this Drama, and 


is thought by ſome to have contended with 
Euripides 
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Euripides for the Prize of Poetry. Scali- 
ger thought Euripides far inferior to Seneca 
in the Decorum of Amphitryo; bur, as 
Mr. Barnes has obſerved, Euripides is ſu- 
perior to Seneca in the Character of Hercu- 
les, who is made, by Seneca, to die through 
Deſpair; but, by Euripides, heroically to 
ſurvive all his Miſeries. 


Tre Eledtra is moſt beautiful from 
the Variety of Incidents, as well as Cha- 
raters of the Perſons. Ele&tra's Diſcourſe, 
in the ſecond Act, to her unknown Brother 
Oreſtes, with the Diſcovery of Oreſtes's 
Perſon, is artful, and muſt pleaſe all who 
read it. 


Tuis is an Abſtract of the two molt e- 
minent Tragic Poets, as Quintilian tiles 
them; but, which was the moſt excellent, 
he has only thus determined, Euripides“ 
is moſt uſeſul for the Bar, becauſe he 
comes the neareſt to an oratorial Stile. His 
Sentiments are numerous, andalmoſt equal 
him with the Philoſophers; and his Elo- 
quence, in the Dialogue, comes up to that 
of the Forum. He is wonderful in ex- 
citing the Affections, and mult be allowed, 
by all, to excel in the Affections of Com- 
miſeration. Says Ariſtotle, Euripides is the 
moſt tragical of all the Tragedians, but 
uncorrect in the Oeconomy of his Subjects. 

9 This, 
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This, ſays Dacier, is a very juſt Judgment; 


for his Incidents are not produced one of 
another, his Actions have not Unity, and 
there is ſomething wanting either in the 
forming or unravelling of his Plots. His 
Chorus's are foreign to the Subjects, and 
theſe Faults are in moſt of his Dramas. 
Longinus admires Euripides for the Strength 
of his poetical Images, and elaborate Com- 
oſition; which is what Fal. Maximus af- 
firms, Euripides reported of himſelf, when 
he told the Poet Alceſtes, he was three Days 
in compoſing three Verſes, and that with 
much Labour; but, ſays Longinus, he was 
not ſo happy in the Senſe of his Thoughts, 
as in the Diſpoſition of his Words, Lon- 
ginus makes him wonderful in thoſe Images 
of Enthuſiaſm, which affect the Soul after 
ſuch an extraordinary manner, that we not 
only hear what the Poet repreſents, but per- 
fectly ſee it. Thus, ſays this Critic, the 
Auditors ſee his Furies; and, in his De- 
ſcription of Phaeton's Chariot, the Soul of 
the Poet ſeems to flee with the Steeds, and 
be in Danger with the Driver. Theſe are 
his Excellencies, for which the Critics 
commend him ; but his improbable Fi- 
ctions, his making Telephus beg, Iphigenta 
different in her Manners, Menelaus of a bad 
Character; his Multitude of Sentiments, 
his Inequality of Stile, his bad Oeconomy, 
and his Errors in repreſenting the Manners, 
| have 
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have been juſtly condemned. Sophocles, as 


Cicero ſtiles him, is a divine Poet, and is 
more regular, noble and ſublime, more e- 
qual and agreeable than Euripides, and ex- 
ceeds him in the Oeconomy of his Subjects, 
and in forming the Manners and Characters 
of his Perſons, but has not the Perſpicuity 
Euripides has. In his Characters, he makes 
his Perſons ſuch as they ought to be, but 
Euripides ſuch as they were; and his Cho- 
rus's, as Ariſtotle obſerves, concur with the 
Action more than thoſe of Euripides. So- 
phocles is blamed, in his Oedipus, for ma- 
king the Thebans ignorant of Laius's Death. 
Ariſtotle cenſures him for making the Death 
of Oreſtes, in his Electra, related in a 
private Manner, when it muſt have been 
publickly known. He is taxed of Error 
for making the Doe have Horns, Menelaus 
two Daughters, and for alluding to Solon's 
Sentiment, when he was treating of the 
Times of Hercules, whereas Solon was many 
Years younger than Hercules. 


FRO M the Criticiſms of the Learned, 
it appears theſe two Poets excel each other 
in different Manners. Euripides was a Po- 
et by Nature, Sophocles by Art as well as 
Nature. Seophocles is, for the moſt Part, 
equal to himſelf, bur no one can differ from 
himſelf more than Euripides. In 9 

the 
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the Hecuba, I was moſt incredibly ſurpriſed 
with the many Beauties this Drama is filled 
with. In the Oreſtes, I was as much ſur- 
priſed for want of theſe Beauties, and 
thought it almoſt impoſſible great Genius's 
could ever be ſo much unlike themſelves ; 
but Sophocles is the ſame from the Beginning 
to the End; the more we read him, the 
more we muſt admire him, which makes 
me wonder, how Vaſſius could ſay the 
Number of Euripides's Plays was, perhaps, 
the Cauſe he was thought to have more 


Faults than Sopbocles, 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS was 
the firſt Author of Latin Tragedy, Many 
other Tragedians followed; but Yarius's 
Thyeſtes, and Ovid's Medea, which are now 
loſt, were moſt eſteemed. The Learned 
have therefore thought, the Latins have no 
Tragedy ; for though Seneca is grave, yet 
he is very unelegant, and has little in him, 
ſays Antonius Lullus, worth reading, but 
his Sentiments. A. Gellius was of the ſame 
Opinion, His Diſcourſe, ſays he, is vul- 
gar and common. His very Matter and 
Sentiments flow either from a fooliſh and 
empty Heat of Imagination, or from a 
light Affectation of pointed Wit. Quinti- 
lian allows him to have a fruitful Genius, 
much Study and much Knowledge ; = 

I chat 
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that his Eloquence, for the moſt Part, was 
corrupt, and, what was moſt dangerous, 
he was full of ſuch Faults, as rather pleaſe 
than offend, | 


— — 


THE HISTORIANS. 


ISTORY is a faithful Expoſition 
of paſt Tranſactions, and differs from 
Poetry in the Circumſtances of the Narra- 
tions, which ought always to be real; 
whereas Poetry is a Repreſentation of 
Things, not as they really are, but as they 
probably or neceſſarily might have hap- 
pened. The Phænicians, Chaldeans and 
Egyptians pretend to Records, previous in 
Antiquity to the holy Scriptures : but the 


Ara is found as falſe as many of the Facts. 


The Antiquity of the Phænician Hiſtory 
depends upon Sancboniatlon. This Hi- 
ſtory was tranſlated into Greek, out of the 
PhenicianLanguage, by Philobyblienſis, and 
conſiſted of nine Books. The Fragments 
are in Euſebius. This Hiſtorian received 
his Records from Jerombal or Trombaal, 
Prieſt of the God Jeuo. Scaliger proves 
from the Hiſtory, that as {rombaal lived 
between the Times of Moſes and the De- 

ſtruction, 
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ſtruction of Troy, Sanchoniathon, who re- 
ceived his Hiſtory from IJrombaal, muſt be 
more modern than Moſes. The Egyptian 
Hiſtory is founded on Manetho, High-prieſt 
of Heliofolis, who lived in the Times of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and compiled his 
Hiſtory at the Requeſt of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. His Dynaſtics are digeſted into 
three Tomes, containing the Space of fifty- 
three thouſand five hundred and thirty-five 
Years, originally written upon Pillars in 
the Land of Seriad, by the firſt Mercury 
Thoth. This Thoth is made to live in the 
firſt Dynaſty; conſequently he writes a 
Hiſtory of fifty thouſand Years to come, 
which, Dr. Stillingfleet obſerves, muſt make 
him an excellent Prophet. The Chaldeans 
were a Nation of great Antiquity, but ar- 
rogate, ſays Dr. Stilling fleet, Antiquity be- 
yond Proportion. Diodorus tells us, when 
Alexander was in Aſia, the Chaldeans rec- 
koned four hundred and - ſeventy thouſand 
Years, ſince they began to obſerve the 
Stars, Their firſt Hiſtorian Beroſus, who 
was Prieſt to Belus, lived in the 22d of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Manetho and Beroſus 
lived therefore after the Tranſlation of the 
Bible into Greek ; and, Dr. Stilling fleet is 
of Opinion, this Tranſlation provoked them 
to publiſh their fabulous Dynaſties to the 
World. The Greek Antiquities, as Sir 

1jaac 
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Jſaac Newton obſerves, are full of poetical 
Fictions; becauſe the Greeks wrote nothing 
in Proſe before the Conqueſt of Aſia by 
Cyrus the Perfian. Then Pherecides, Syrius 
and Cadmus Mileſius introduced the Writing 
in Proſe. Herodotus is the oldeſt Hiſtorian 
now extant. He wrote a general Hiſtory 
in the Tonic Dialect, containing nine Books. 
Tully, in his Book of Laws, calls him the 
Father of Hiſtory. He was born eight Vears 
after the Battel of Marathon, in the iſt Year 
of the 72d Olympiad, 400 Years after 
Homer, as he himſelf tells us. His Stile is 
molt agreeably copious and ſweet, and cap- 
tivates as much as that of Thucydides com- 
mands. Xenopbon the Son of Gryllus fol- 
lowed Thucydz:des, and flouriſhed about the 
95th Olympiad. Theſe two Authors are 
particularly conſidered in my Hiſtories. 
Theopompus, Tſocrates's Diſciple, was ano- 
ther Hiſtorian, who improved the Greek 
Language, and is reported to be very in- 
duſtrious in ſearching after Truth. Albe- 
neus tells us, his Stile was pure, ſimple 
and ſublime, and tempered with Harmony. 
Others accuſe him for too much Acrimo- 
ny. Dionyſius blames him for his unſeaſo- 
nable Compariſons, The Antients com- 
monly thought his Stile was oratorial, like 
that of Tſocrates, rather than hiſtorical. 

2 Ephorus, 
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Ephorus, another Diſciple of Tfecrates, 
wrote a Hiſtory of ſeven hundred and fifty 
Years in thirty Books, with a Preface to 
each Book. Diodorus Siculus tells us, his 
Stilo was elegant, and that he performed 
the Part of a good Hiſtorian in his accu- 
rate Order. Suidas accuſes him of Supine- 
neſs and Neglect in his Stile. Polybia 
began to flouriſh in the Times of Ptolemy 
Philometor, was born in the 4th Year of 
the 143d Olympiad. Alan tells us, he 
was a Perſon of univerſal Learning, and a 
Familiar of Scipio's. He wrote a Hiſtory 
of thirty- eight Books, containing the Tran- 
ſactions of fifty-three Years, from the Be- 
ginning of the ſecond Punic War, to the 
Everfion of the Macedonian Empire. We 
have only five Books entire with ſome Col- 
lections. It is wondered, why Livy gives 
him no greater Encomium than that he was 
an Author no wiſe contemptible, particu- 
larly ſince Liuy has tranſlated whole Books 
from him almoſt word for word. Dionyſi- 
us blames his Neglect and unaccurare 
Compoſition of Words. This, Scaliger 
thought, is excuſable in a Perfon, who 
was wholly taken up in ſerious Matters; and 
though he is inferior in Eloquence to He- 
rodotus, Xenephon, and one or two more of 
the Greeks, yet, in civil and mili 


Knowledge, he is ſurpaſſed by none, and 
is 
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is a Philoſopher as well as an Hiſtorian, 
Theſe were the moſt eminent Hiſtorians 
under the Greek Empire, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus lived in the Time of Jul. Ce/ar. His 
Bibliotheca contained the Facts of the E- 
gypttans, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, 
Carthaginians, and others. He is juſtly 
condemned by Bodinus, Sigonius, Stephanus, 
Pigius, for his falſe Chronology. He ſpent 
thirty Years in his Collections. We have 
only fifteen Books remaining out of forty, 
with a few Collections from Photius and 
others; and, what is a double Loſs, we 
want Beroſus, Theopompus, Ephorus Philiſtus, 
Calliſtbenes, Timæus and others, from 
whom he has laboriouſly collected his 
Hiſtory. Ludovicus Vives blames his Stile, 
and thinks nothing more trifling than this 
Author, and that on Account of his fabu- 
lous Hiſtory ; but all fabulous Hiſtory, ſays 
Veſſius, is not to be ſet afide; becauſe 
Truth may be at the Bottom. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſs. flouriſhed in the Time of Au- 
guſtus, He wrote a Hiſtory of the Roman 
Affairs, and excelled even Ltvy in his ac- 
curate Account of the Roman Antiquities. 
He was a good Hiſtorian, Rhetorician and 
Critic. Plutarch was born under Claudius 
Cæſar, had Aminianus for his Preceptor. 
His Stile is weighty, but ſomething too 


rough, He compenſates this Fault w_ 
is 
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his univerſal Variety of Learning. Philo 
Byblienſis lived under the Reign of Nero, 
Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian and Nerva, ob- 


tained his Reputation under Trajan and 
Adrian, and got no little Credit in tran- 


ſlating Sanchoniathon, a Phænician Hiſto- 


rian. Claudius Alianus lived in the Time 
of Adrian, and was called Honey-tongue 
for his Sweetneſs. Suidas informs us, he 
taught Rhetoric at Rome under Antoninus, 
who ſucceeded Adrian. Pauſanias flou- 
riſhed under Marcus Antoninus. His Coun- 
try was Cæſarea in Cappadocia. His ten 
Books of Greece are learned, though not 
elegant, and beneficial to all, who admire 
Philology and Hiſtory. Ir is a Treaſure 
rather than a Book. Athenzus lived in the 
Times of M. Aurelius, as Suidas informs 
us. We are obliged ro him for his fifteen 
Books of Deipnoſophiſticn. Heſychius a 
Mileſian lived in Anaſtaſiuss Time. He 
wrote an univerſal Hiſtory in ſix Books, be- 
ginning from Belus King of. Aſſyria, and 
ending in the Death of Anaſtaſius the Em- 
ror. Suidas tells us, he made a Voca- 
bulary of the Eminent for Learning. He 
mentions no Eccleſiaſtic, and is therefore 
ſuppoſed to be a Gentile. His Stile is ele- 
gant and eloquent, and, what is above all, 
he ſtudied Truth. Suidas lived in the 
Times of Alexius Comnenus, Though his 
Lexicon 
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Lexicon is not properly hiſtorical, yet he 
has filled a great Part of his Work with 
hiſtorical Matters. 


THe firſt Roman hiſtorical Accounts 
contain the Tranſactions of every Year, 
and were written by the High-prieſt, and 
called his Annals. Theſe Annals and other 
publick Monuments, to the great Loſs of 
ſucceeding Ages, were for the moſt Part 
deſtroyed by Fire, when the City of Rome 
was taken by the Gauls, in the Year of the 
City 364. Cicero obſerves, in his ſecond 
Book of Oratory, theſe Annals were bare 
Narratives without any Ornament. Ennus 
was the firſt, who compoſed theſe Annals 
in Verſe. Nævius wrote of the firſt Pu- 
nic War in Saturnine Verſe. This was the 
Infancy of the Roman Tongue ; and, as it 
appears from the Fragments of theſe hi- 
ſtorical Poets, their Language was very 
unpoliſhed and rough. Q. Fabius P:ifor, 
and L. Cincius Alimentus were the firſt, who 
attempted to write Hiſtory in Proſe. Fa- 
bius is accuſed by Polybius of Partiality for 
not commending the Athenians, according 
to their Merit, and for want of Candor 
in repreſenting their Errors. His Stile was 
low, as Cicero obſerves. L. Alius Stilo, 
Cicero tells us, raiſed the Grandeur of Hi- 
ſtory, but wanted — Ornaments _ 

dla 
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tial to Hiſtory, Sempronius Aſellio, Tri- 
bune in the Year of the City 614, wrote 
a Hiſtory conſiſting of many Books, as 
may be gathered from Aul. Gellius, who 

uotes the 14th Book. Q, Lutatius Catu- 
2 Conſul with C. Marius in the Vear of 
the City 651, wrote Hiſtory. His Stile 
was pure and modern, as Cicero tells us. 
L. Sienna, Cotemporary with Sylla, ex- 
celled all che Hiſtorians before him, ac- 
cording to Cicero's Judgment, though not 
compleat in his Diction. L. Ælius Tubero, 
as Dionyſius tells, was a weighty Author, 
and curious in compiling his Hiſtory. L. 
Lucceius, Son of Quintus, wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of the ſocial War with ſo much E- 
legancy, that Cicero made particular Choice 
ot him to write the Tranſactions of his 
Conſulſhip. He is highly commended by 
Cicero for his human Studies, Arts and 
Learning. C. Jul. Cz/ar wrote many things. 
The ſeven Books of the Gallic Wars, with 
three of the Civil, are all we have remain- 
ing of his Works. He is a pure and ele- 
gant Writer, accurate in the Structure of 
his Words, glides along like a gentle Stream, 
and excels Xenophon in the Force of his 
Sentences. Cicero gives his Commentaries 
this Commendation. They are ſimple, 
juſt and beautiful. A. Hirtius is the Au- 
thor of the 8th Book of the Gallic 3 

an 
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and of the Alexandrian and African War, 
The Spaniſh War is wrote by another Per- 
ſon, as appears from the Stile, which is 
rough and without Ornament ; though, as 
of. Scaliger obſerves, nothing can be more 
Latin. Juſtus Lipfius deſervedly com- 
mends Hirtius's Stile as neat in the higheſt 
Degree. Corn. Nepos lived before and af- 
ter Cz/ar's Dictatorſhip. Jerem places 
him in the fourth Year of Auguſtus. Gel— 
lius ſtiles him Ciceros Friend and Familiar, 
and tells us, he wrote three Books of Chre- 
nicles, and Books of illuſtrious Perſons, 
Emperors, and remarkable Authors. De- 
ſiderius is of Opinion, he rather deſerves 
the Name of an Encomiaſt than Hiſtorian. 
Beſides his Books of Emperors, he ſeems 
to have wrote a Book of Kings. The Book 
of eminent Romans is falſly aſcribed to Ne- 
pos, or Pliny, or Suetonius Tranquillus, but 
is altogether Aur. Vi&tor's, Many things, I 
doubt not, were taken out of Nepos by 
Victor. Nor was Darius Phrygius tranſla- 
ted from the Greek by Neos. The Spuri- 
ouſneſs of that Author is viſible to any 
one, who has any judgment in Learning. 
The Diction is not Augy//ran, but of a 
much more modern Date. Tagus Pompe— 
ius was by Nation a Gaul, and lived in 
the Auguſtian Age, but perhaps died before 
the Birth of our Saviour. His Hiſtory 
| P 2 conſiſted 
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conſiſted of forty-four Books, which we 
now only have epitomized by Juſtin, The 
Antients eſteemed him a moſt eloquent and 
ſtrict Author. Velleius Paterculus flouriſh- 
ed in the Reign of Auguſtus and Tiberius 
Cz/ar. He wrote two Books of Hiſtory, 
in the 16th Year of the Reign of Tiberius, 
A. U. 982. A great Part of his Books are 
loſt. His Diction is truly Roman and elo- 
quent. L. Anncus Florus flouriſhed in the 
latter End of Trajan. He wrore four 
Books of the Roman Hiſtory, His Stile is 
declamatory and nearly poetical, yet ele- 
gant and eloquent ; and, excepting ſome 
few things which are more frigid than or- 
dinary, he is truly florid. His Chronolo- 
gy is faulty; and they are much deceived, 
who imagine that he has given us an Epi- 
tome of Livy. M. Junianus Juſtinus, who 
epitomized Trogus, lived in the Times of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius. He is a neat 
and elegant Writer. This is an Abſtract 
of Haſſius's Hiſtorics, and taken from the 
Fragments in Scaliger and others. The 
following Greek and Latin Hiſtorians are 


what I have particularly peruſed and con- 
ſidered. 


THUCYDIDES flouriſhed in the 
37th Olympiad. His Hiſtory of the Athe- 
nian and Peloponneſian War has been _ 

vide 
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vided by ſome into thirteen Books; but the 
common and general Diviſion, Marcell:- 
nus tells us, was into eight Books, as it is 
now divided, and as Aſclepius divided it. 
The firſt Book is an Introduction to the 
Hiſtory, and contains many curious Ac- 
counts of the antient State of Greece ; as 
that the Barrenneſs of Attica, tempting no 
body to conquer it, made it always poſſeſ- 
ſed by the ſame Inhabitants; whereas the 
Fruitfulneſs of Theſſaly, Bæotia, and the 
greateſt Part of the Peloponneſus made theſe 
Countries liable ro the Conqueſt of other 
Nations; that, when other Parts of Greece 
were obliged to quit their Country from 
Seditions and War, they fled for Refuge to 
Athens in ſuch Numbers, as Attica could 
not contain them. This made the Athe- 
nians ſend Colonies inro Jonia; that Minos 
was the firſt King, who prepared a Fleet 
and ſcoured the Seas of Pirates; that the 
Grecians firſt entered into Alliances at the 
Time of the Trojan War. We have here an 
Account of the Fleet ſent againſt Troy, and 
the Reaſons why Troy was ſo long before it 
was ſtormed, and of the unſettled State of 


Greece after the Trojan War ; and how, 
when the Grecians came to be ſettled, they 
ſent out Colonies ; how, at the coming of 
Xerxes with a great Fleet, the Athenians, 
who had fortified themſelves according ta 
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the Advice of the Oracle, with Walls of 
Wood, went on Ship-board and became 
Artiſts at Sea; how, after the Mede was 
defeated, the inferior Greek Cities entered 
into Alſiances, ſome with the Athentans, 
others with the Lacedemonians, for Athens 
and Sparta were ſuperior by Land and Sea 


to all other Cities. The Lacedæmonians 


drew their Confederates into their Form 
of Government, without making them 
tributary. The Athenians exacted Tribute. 
At the End of this Exordium, the Hiſto- 
rian prepares the Reader tor the Reception 
of this Hiſtory, by telling him he reported 
nothing but what he was an Eye-witneſs 
to, or what, upon a {ſtrict Examination, 
he found to be true. This Exordium 
gives Light to the Hiſtory, in letting us 


underſtand the Lacedæmonians and Athent- 
-ans were the corrival Powers of Greece, 


and by laying before our View the ſeveral 
Steps they took to gain this Power, and 
how at laſt the Jealouſy of the Lacedæmo- 
niaus was the principal Motive of the Pe- 
/oponneſian War. After this Exordium, the 
Hittorian relates the nearer Cauſes of the 
War, till he comes to the thirty Years 
Peace, and dates his Hiſtory from the 15th 
of this Peace. The Exactneſs of the E- 
poch deſerves our Notice. In the 15th 


Year of the thirty Years Peace, in the 48th 
Year 
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Year of Chryſes's Prieſthood at Argos, when 
ÆEneſias was one of the Ephori at Sparta, 
and Pythodorus had been Archon ten 
Months at Athens, in the 6th Month after 
the Fight at Potidea, and in the Beginning 
of the Spring, the Thebans, more than 
three hundred in Number, entered Platæa. 


H 1s Harangues are the Perfection of 
human Underſtanding, as appears from the 
following Abſtract. The firſt Harangue is 
that of the Corcyreans to the Athenians. 
The Corcyræans were an independent State, 
and had induſtriouſly avoided Alliances 
with other Powers; becauſe they were un- 
willing to lie under thoſe Dangers the Cir- 
cumſtances of their Allies might involve 
them in. This erroneous State-Policy they 


condemn before the Athenians, and ac- 


knowledge, what they thought to be their 


greateſt Strength proved their Weakneſs. 


They requeſt the Athenians to aſſiſt them 
againſt the Corinthians, and enumerate the 
many Advantages the Aubenians would re- 
ceive by complying with their Requeſt. 
Firſt they urge, that in aſſiſt ing them they 
aſſiſt the Innocent, who have not acted ot- 
fenſively; and, as tne Danger of their preſent 
Circumſtances is great, it will be an Obli- 
gation they ſhall never forget. They add, 
that, excepting the Athenians, they were the 
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greateſt Power by Sea; and that a Union 
of their Power ſhould be as welcome to 
the Athenians, as it would be grievous to 
their Enemies, eſpecially fince that Alli- 
ance was freely offered, which the Athe- 
nians once would have purchaſed at any 
Price. They confidently aſſure the Athe- 
nians, that the Lacedemonians, jealous of 
the Athenian Power, deſigned a War with 
them; that the Corinthians, in their En- 
deavours to conquer the Corcyræans, were 
carrying on their grand Deſign, which 
ſhould make both Corcyræans and Atbeni- 
ans do all they can to anticipate their Plot. 
If it ſhould be urged, the Athenians act 
injuriouſly to the Corinthians in protecting 
a Corinthian Colony, they anſwer, every 
Colony is obliged to honour the Mother- 
City, as long as the City is a Mother to it; 
but when ſhe becomes injurious, their Af- 
fections are naturally eſtranged. Nor did 
they eſteem themſelves Slaves to the Me- 
tropolis, becauſe they were made a Colony, 
but equal to her. The Injury the Corcyræ- 
ans ſuffer from the Corinthians was moſt e- 
vident, from their Recourſe to Force of 
Arms, and refuſing a judicial Trial, which 
the Corcyreans appealed to in the preſent 
Controverſy. If there was any Atbenian, 
who was ſatisfied what the Corcyr ans ſaid 
would be of Benefit to the Athenians, yet 

| was 
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was afraid of infringing the Articles of 
Peace, by receiving the Corcyræans into 
their Alliance ; they anſwer, that his Fear, 
when ſtrengthened by Power, will make 
his Enemies more afraid; but his Confi- 
dence in rejecting the Corcyre@ans, as it will 
be deſtitute of Power, will give leſs Fear 
to his powerful Enemies. Laſt of all, the 
Corcyræans urge the Union of their neigh- 
bouring Power, which muſt fall a Sacrifice 
to the Corinthians, if the Athenians do not 
receive them into their Alliance, 


Tux Corinthian Ambaſſadors anſwer this 
Oration in a very ſharp Manner. What 
the Corcyreans plead was owing to the 
virtuous Meaſures of their State, the Co- 
rinthians impute to their Vices. Their 
Policy in refuſing Alliances with other 
States, the Corinthians interpret, was be- 
cauſe the Corcyræans might be the more ſe- 
cret and uncontrolable in their wicked 
Practices; and, by acting by themſelves, be 
leſs expoſed to Diſcovery and Shame. If 
the Corcyræans had been ſo good as their 
Pretenſions make them, they might have 
eaſily made their Innocence appear in gi- 
ving and receiving what was their Due : 
Bur, the Corinthians aſſert, the Corcyræans 
are far from being what they pretend to be 
either to them or others. The Corinthians 

charge 
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charge them, though they were their Co- 
lony, for revolting and making War with 
them at that very Inſtant. To what they 
plead, they were not made a Colony to be 
abuſed by their Mother-City, the Corinthi- 
aus anſwer, neither were they made a Co- 
lony to abuſe their Mother-City, but to 
follow her Directions; that, if the Corin- 
thians had been too ſevere in their Reſent- 
ments, it was as great a Fault in the Cor- 
cyreans not to bear with it, as it was in the 
Corinthians to injure that Forbearance. 
They accule the Corcyreans for taking Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Epidamnus by Force, and for ſol- 
liciting the Athenians to enter into a kind 
of Conſpiracy, not an honourable Confe- 
deracy. They deſire, as the Athenians were 
not Partakers of their Guilt, they would 
not make themſelves Partakers of the Con- 
ſequences. If they receive the Corcyræans 
into Alliance, they made themſelves a Pre- 
cedent of Protection to Rebels: The Con- 
ſequence of which would be enacting a 
Law againſt themſelves, in making their 
Rebels fly to the Corinthians for mutual 
Protection. They deſire the Athenians 
would conſider, their greateſt Intereſt con- 
ſiſted in doing the leaſt Wrong. They 
beg them to remove all Jealouſies concern- 
ing Megara, and obſerve the laſt Obligation, 
though fimall, yet well timed, is capable 

Ot 
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of making an Attonement for great Faults, 
Laſtly, they deſire the Athenians not to be 
drawn away with the Offer of the Corcy- 
ran Fleet; for though the Strength of the 
Athemians by Sea, mult be augmented by 
the Corcyræan Fleet, ſhould the Athenians 
make them their Allies; yet the Corinthi- 
ans obſerve the Athenian Power would be 
greater, if, by conquering Ambition and 
Covetouſneſs, the Athbenzans would att 
equitably with their Equals, and ſecure 
themſelves from Danger. 


ARCHIDAMUS, Generaliſſimo of 
the Lacedemonian Forces, opens the Cam- 
pagne with a moſt ſuitable Harangue made 
to the Confederates at their firſt Conven- 
tion, In the Exordium he animates their 
Courage from the Greatneſs of their Forces 
and the Practice of their Anceſtors, who 
were experienc'd in War and had undertaken 
many Campagnes in and out of Peloponne- 
fus. He tells them the Preparations of 
War were never greater than at preicnt, 
that they were to encounter with a moſt 
powertul City, and that their Behaviour 
ſhould anfwer the Valour of their Anceſtors, 
and ſecure their own Credit. He bids them 
arm themſelves with Fear as well as Cou- 
rage, and obſerves how inferior Parties b 
Caution and Fear have gain'd Advantages 


Over 
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over Superiors, who were confident and 
ſecure. Laſtly, he intreats them to be at- 
tentive to the Word of Command, obe- 
dientto Diſcipline, and follow their Captain 
where-ever he ſhall lead them, 


Tur funeral Oration made by Pericles 
at the publick Burial of the Athenians, 
who died firſt in the War, is very beautiful, 
In the Beginning of this Oration the Orator 
obſerves, tis a difficult Matter to ſpeak of 
others in a juſt Meaſure, and, as difficult to 
be believed, ſhould we obſerve this Mea- 
ſure. That we have Patience to hear En- 
comiums on others, as long as we imagine 
we are capable of performing what we 
hear of others; but whatever the Auditor 
thinks beyond his Abilities, he envies and 
diſbelieves. In the Proceſs of this Oration, 
after the Orator had ſer forth the Grandeur 
of the Athenian State, and how their State 
as a Democracy, was calculated for the 
Good of the People in general, and that 
every one, of what Condition or Order 
ſoever, was encouraged to act for the Good 
of their State, and crown'd with Honours 
anſwerable to his Actions; how their pri- 
vate Affairs were carried on with Alacrity, 
and their public without Conſtraint or 
Fear; how they had annual Solemnities 
appointed as a Relaxation from their Mul- 

titude 
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titude of Labours; how their Town, as a 
Sea- port, enjoyed the Fruits of other Na- 
tions, as much as their own ; how, in 
ſuffering others to enjoy the Freedom of 
their City, their Temper was more generous 
than that of other Nations ; how in mili- 
tary Affairs they more relied on their Cou- 
rage than the Preparations of War; how, 
beſides all this, they had other Things to 
glory in, as that their Ambition was bound- 
ed; that they were Philoſophers, but not 
effeminate; that they uſed their Riches in 
Time of Neceſſity, and not by way of 
Oſtentation; that nobody, who endea- 
voured what he could not to be poor, was 
reproached for his Poverty; that they were 
all concerned for the publick no leſs than 
their private Affairs; that their Courage 
was ſupported by Reaſon, and that they 
adjudged thoſe the moſt preferable Part of 
the State, who were exerciſed in War as 
well as Peace, and were not afraid to 
encounter Danger; that they obtain'd 
Friends more by their Favour, than by 
being favoured; that they would be a 
Wonder to Poſterity as well as the preſent 
Age; that they were not in want of Homer 
or any other Poet to proclaim their Praiſes 
in delightful Numbers, ſince nothing could 
be more incredible than a faithful Narrative 
of their real Actions; that their ng 
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had carried them through every Part of the 
Earth and Sea, and that they had Monu- 
ments of Glory every where erected. After 
the Orator had expreſs'd theſe and many 
other Encomiums omitted in this Abſtract, 
he tells them it was in the Defence of ſuch 
a Ciry, which every one ſurviving ought to 
defend, ſo many noble Athentans died in 
War ; it was for this, ſays the Orator, I 
have made my Harangue the longer, that 
you might be ſenſible what a Diſequality 
there is in the Prize we and the Peloponne- 
fians, who are in want of what we enjoy, 
contend for; and that the Praiſes of the 
Dead, over which I am now ſpeaking, 
might moreevidently appear; for whatever 
Virtues I have proclaim'd of our City, are 
proclaimed of the Dead before us, and of 
all who follow their Actions. 


PERICLES's Harangue to the Athe- 
nians, diſpirited from the terrible Plague 
which raged within the City, and from the 
Hoſtilities the Enemy committed without, 
is eloquent and moving. The Athenians 
had enter'd into this War ſrom the Counſels 
of Pericles, and were vehemently angry 
with him for the ſad Calamities they then 
labour'd under. The Orator, who upon 
other Occaſions foretold what their Temper 


would be, ſhould any Calamities befall 
2 them, 
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them, artfully reminds them of what he 
had predicted, and declares the Deſign of 
his Harangue was to take off their angry 
Temper, and render them more patient. 
The grand Argument, he inſiſts on, is the 
general Good of the State, the only Secu- 
rity of private Happineſs, He tells them 
he knew, as well as any, what was proper 
to be done, could explain his Sentiments, 
lov'd his Country, and was not to be byaſs'd 
by Lucre ; that the War was unavoidable, 
and upon this Conſideration it was better to 
ſuffer the Danger, than yield to the Adver- 
tary ; that he himſelf was ſtedfait to his 
Reſolutions ; that they blam'd him from 
their own Infirmities, which made them 
reſolute before Danger, but weak under 
Tryals; that all this was but natural ; for 
ſudden and unexpected Events captivate the 
Underſtanding ; that, as they were brought 
up in ſo great a City, and in ſuch Cuſtoms 
as were agreeable to the Grandeur of thig 
City, they ought not to ſully this Grandeur 
by ſubmitting to the greateſt Calamities. 
He bids them lay aſide private Matters of 
Grief, and act for the Safety of the Public. 
He obſerves they were the greateſt Power 
by Sea, and could extend this Power as far 
as they pleaſed ; that tis more dithonourable 
to loſe what we are in Poſſeſſion of, than to 
fail in our Attempts in being firſt poſſeſs'd 

of 
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of it ; that it became them to uſe their una- 
nimous Efforts againſt the Enemy, not fo 
much out of Confidence as Contempt, 
ſince they were ſuperior to them. The 
Conflict was not only to ſecure themſelves 
from Slavery, but their Government was in 
Danger from thoſe very Acts, which made 
them odious to their Enemies: That it was 
dangerous to let that Power drop out of 
their Hands, they had uſurped over others; 
that, as for the Plague which came upon 
them beyond their Expectations, and for 
which he knew he had partly incurr'd the 
Hatred of the People, this Odium was very 
unjuſt, ſince they had no more Reaſon to 
hate him for their unexpected Misfortunes, 
than to thank him for their unexpected Fe- 
licity. Ir was their Duty to undergo, from 
a Principle of Neceſſity, whatever was in- 
flicted upon them by the Gods, and be ſup- 
ported, by a Principle of Courage, in what 
they ſuffer'd from their Enemies; that of 
all Mankind the Athenians had procured 
the greateſt Reputation in bearing Misfor- 
tunes ; that they had not only been, but 
were even then, very powerful, and if they 
ſhould loſe any thing of this Power, for 
all Things are naturally ſubje& to decay, 
- Memory of the Græcians would never 
ie. 


CLEO N's 
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CLEO N's Speech to confirm the Athe- 
nian Decree againſt the Mitylenians, by 
which it was enacted all the Mitylenians 
ſhould ſuffer Death for revolting "on the 
Atbenians, is a lively Inſtance of thoſe ty- 
rannical Spirits the World has abounded 
with in Heatheniſh, as well as Chriſtian 
Policy. Cleon firſt endeavours to deſtroy 
the Credit of the Advocates for the Mity- 
lenians, by inſinuating they pleaded more 
tor Self-Lucre, than the Good of the State, 
and that the Athenians were too apt to give 
Ear to their artful Diſcourſes. He declares 
his own Thoughts concerning the Decree, 
which he is not for reverſing, but infiſts 
that all the Mitylenians ſhould be puniſh'd 
with Death; becauſe they revolted without 
any other Temptation, but from them- 
ſelves ; and that, as it was their Intention 
to injure the Athenians all they could, it 
was juſt they ſhould undergo whatever the 
Athenians could make them ſuffer; for the 
Puniſhment ought to be proportioned to 
their Guilt. Laſtly, he urges the Execu- 
tion of this Decree, as a 'Lerror and Ex- 
ample to the reſt of the Allies. 


DIODOTUS, who in the former 
Council ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Death of 
the Mitylenians, anſwers this Harangue. 


Q He 
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He deſtroys Cleon's Arguments againſt re- 
ſuming Counſels, and obſerves nothing was 
ſo repugnant to prudent Debates as Haſti- 
neſs and Anger. In Anſwer to Cleon's Inſi- 
nuation, that the Advocates were ſuſpected 
of Bribery, he tells him, it was his Intereſt 
to accuſe the Advocate and Judge, who op- 
poſed his baſe Counſels: But a good 
Stateſman, he obſerves, ſhould not terrify 
his Opponent, but rather demonſtrate the 
Weight of his own Opinion from that 
Freedom of Speech every Stateſman ſhould 
equally have; that it was Wiſdom in a 
State not to leflen or advance that Miniſter's 
Character, whoſe Counſels were uſually 
followed, nor puniſh or diſgrace the Perſon, 
whoſe Meaſures are rejected. Thus the 
prudent Politician will have no Inducement 
ro ſpeak contrary to his Sentiments in 
Hopes of gaining more Favour, nor the 
Stateſman, whoſe Meaſures are rejected, 
endeavour by the like Inſinuations to get 
the Love of the Multitude. After many 
Arguments of this Nature, he conſiders 
what was beſt to be done for the Good of 
the State. He contradicts, what Clean par- 
ticularly inſiſted on, that the ſevere Puniſh- 
ment of the Mityleniaus would prevent 
future Rebellions. It was natural, he ob- 
ſerves, for Mankind to offend in public as 
well as private Capacities, and no Law 

could 
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could be invented to hinder all Guile. He 
conſiders the Temptations to Evil, from 
Ambition and Poverty, with the various 
and inſuperable Paſſions we are each of us 
addicted ro, and which lead us into Dan- 
ger. We are never free, he obſerves, from 
the Temptations of our Hopes and Deſires, 
which influence us in our uncertain Purſuits, 
and overbalance all the preſent Terrors of 
Puniſhment. He makes Fortune another 
Temptation, whoſe unexpected Favours 
to ſome, have made others rely on her 
Kindneſs, not only private Perſons, but 
public Communities; for every Citizen, in 
Confederacy with the Body, is more pre- 
ſumptive of himſelf, "Tis Madneſs, ſays 
he, to imagine any Law is capable of re- 
ſtraining human Nature from doing what 
ſhe is ſtrongly inclin'd to do. A juſt Rea- 
ſon the Mitylenians ſhould not all be put to 
Death, as if Rebels were allow'd no Re- 
pentance. Such rigorous Meaſures would 
be of ill Conſequence with Regard to other 
revolting Cities, ſince every revolting City 
would ſuffer the urmoſt Extremities before 
it would ſurrender, which would make 
every Siege of this Kind very difficult and 
chargeable, and the City of no Uſe when 
taken. He bids them conſult their own 
Intereſt, and not the Severity of Laws, 
He lays down this as a Maxim, all Govern- 
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ments ſhould be more careful to prevent 
Rebellion, than puniſh the Rebels; that to 
kill choſe Mitylenians, who were not con- 
cerned in promoting the Rebellion, but 
rather redeliver'd the City when in their 
Power, was doing injury to Perſons who 
deſerv'd well: What all Heads of Rebel- 
lions wiſh'd they would do, ſince this was 


the only way to make the Populace reſolute 
in ſuch Kinds of Acts. 


APrTER Diodotus had harangued, and 
the Majority of Votes was but juſt on the 
Side of Diodotus, Counter-Orders were 
ſent to Mitylene, and came juſt as Paches 
the Governor was preparing to execute the 
Mitylenians; for the Ship with the firſt 
Orders ſail'd a Night and a Day before the 
ſecond was ſent. 


BRASIDAS's Speech to the Acanthi- 
ans is artful. The Acanthians were in 
doubt, whether they ſhould receive Braſidas 
into their City. The only Thing, that in- 
duced them to receive him, was becauſe 
their Harveſt was in the Fields. After 
Braſidas was ſingly admitted, he ſpeaks to 
this Purpoſe. That the Deſign of the 
Lacedemonians in ſending him thither was 
to contend for their Liberties, and make 
good the Reſolutions they had form'd — 
| 0 
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the Beginning of the War; thar, as he 
expected a more welcome Reception, he 
was ſurpriſed at their City in refuſing him 
Admittance, ſince the Intention of his un- 
dertaking a Journey of ſo many Days 
March was to relieve the Confederates. 
He could not but look upon this Behaviour 
as dreadful in its Effects; becauſe deſtructive 
of their own, as well as the general Li- 


berties of Greece, and mult leſſen his Credit 


in obtaining his Deſigns on other Cities 


from the Oppoſition he met with from ſo 


prudent and flouriſhing a City. This Be- 


haviour muſt bring him under one of theſe 
two Reflections, of vindicating the Liber- 
ties of others without any Foundation of 


Juſtice, or without Ability. His Deſign 
of coming was for the Liberty, not the 


Slavery of Greece, and, whatever Allies he 
gain'd, the Lacedemonian Magiſtrates had 
bound themſelves under an Oath, ſhould be 
ever indulged their own Liberties and 
Rights; that, as he gave them full Afſu- 
rances of aſſerting their Rights againſt the 
Athenian Powers, he expected they would 
all declare boldly for him; but, if after all 
this, they were unwilling to comply with 
his Meaſures, he call'd the Gods and Heroes 
of the Place to witneſs, he would uſe ſuch 
Meaſures, as muſt enforce Obedience, by 
laying waſte their Country, ſince what rhey 


Q-3 refuſed 
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refuſed was for their own good. This 
Harangue made the Acanthians open their 
Gates to Braſidass Army. 


NICTI AS's Harangue, wherein he ad- 
viſes the Athenians not to invade Sicily up- 
on the Inſtances of the Egeſtæans, is very 
forcible. In the Beginning of this Ha- 
rangue he tells them, though their Meet- 
ing was to conſult Meaſures how they 
ſhould man out a Fleet againſt Sicily, yet 
it was neceſſary to conſider whether it con- 
ſiſted with their Intereſt to involve them- 
ſelves ina War, they were not concerned 
in, and that through haſty Proceedings, 
and for the ſake of Foreigners. Though 
he had Honour conferred upon him in 
this Expedition, from their Deſign of ma- 
king him General, and was as little afraid 
of perſonal Danger, as any one living; not 
but that he, who has a Concern for the 
Public, may have the ſame for himſelf, and 
is as likely to ſerve it; yet, as it was his 
Practice never to ſpeak againſt his Con- 
ſcience for the ſake of Honour, it ſhould 
be his Endeavour to ſpeak what he appre- 
hended beſt for the State, though, he was 
ſatisfied, his Advice to ſecure to themſelves 
what they were already poſſeſſed of, and to 
prefer Certainties before Uncertainties, 
would not be altogether agreeable to their 

Humours. 
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Humours, He tells them, this haſty Expe- 
dition was ill timed, that it was more diffi- 
cult than they imagined to obtain their 
Views; that this Expedition would pro- 
cure many Enemies abroad, as well as leave 
them many at home; that the Articles of 
Peace between them and the Lacedæmoni- 
ans were only nominal, and likely to con- 
tinue no longer than the Athenians were 
Peaceable ; that, if this Expedition ſhould 
be attended with ill Succeſs, they muſt ex- 
pect a War with the Lacedæ monians, who 
only wait for an Opportunity of renewing 
Hoſtilities, when the Athenians were leaſt 
capable of defending themſelves : Beſides, 
many things were uncertain in the Articles 
of Peace. The moſt powerful Confede- 
rates had not ſubſcribed them. Some were 
in open Wars : Others have only made a 
Truce from ten Days to ten, and that be- 
cauſe the Lacedæmonians are peaceable 
but, whenever our Forces are divided, 
which is what we are now attempting to 
do, they will immediately enter into Con- 
federacy with the Sicilians againſt us, a 
Point they have a long Time coveted to 
gain. It therefore behoved them, as their 
City was ſo unſettled, to be circumſpect, 
and guarded againſt Danger, and not affect 
Dominion abroad before they had ſecured 
themſelves at home. He obſerves how ab- 


Q 4 ſurd 
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ſurd this Expedition muſt prove, ſince, 
ſhould they conquer the Sicilians, they 
were incapable of keeping them in Obedi- 
ence; a if they failed in their Attempts, 
would for ever be diſabled from attempting 
the like. He cautions them againſt the 
Counſels of any Perſon, meaning Alcibi- 
ades, who, to promote his mo Honour, 
ſhould adviſe them to undertake this Ex- 
pedition. Such a one would be injurious 
to the Public, and a Bankrupt to him- 
ſelf, 


ALCIBIADES arrogantly an- 
ſwers Niciass Harangue, He challenges 
to himſelf the Command of the Sicilian 
Expedition, and endeavours all he can to 
vindicate his Actions againſt the Reflections 
Nicias had caſt on him, but there is little 
of ſolid Argument in this Harangue. When 
Nicias found he could not diſſuade the A. 
thenians from this Expedition, he lays be- 
fore them the great Preparations they were 
obliged to make, as an Expedient to deter 
them from this Undertaking, or to under- 
take it with Security, but all was ineffe- 
ctual. The Sicilians, unwilling to credit 
the Truth of this Invaſion, were harangued 
by Hermocrates. He endeavours to make 
them ſenſible of the Fact, and counſels 


them to meet the Enemy with a Fleet, and 
act 
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act offenſively. Athenagoras, another Si- 
cilian Orator, but of a ſanguine Comple- 
ction, and a violent Republican, argues a- 
gainſt the Truth of this Invaſion, and 
makes the Report a Deſign to undermine 
the State. This Harangue is an Inſtance 
how far Paſſion and Party may tranſport 
weak Heads beyond the Bounds of Know- 
ledge and Reaſon. 


H 1s Characters of Perſons and Nations 
are critical. Themiſtocles was deſervedly 
admired above all others; for what was 
moſt conſpicuous in him, the Excellency 
of his natural Abilities. Without any 
r Reflections or experimental Know- 
edge, he was qualified to paſs a ready 
Judgment on preſent Affairs; nor was any 
one, for the moſt Part, a better Diviner of 
future Contingencies. Whatever he en- 
terprized, he was capable of executing. 
Where Experience was wanting, his Judg- 
ment was good. In Matters of Doubt, 
no one better foreſaw what was beſt to be 
done. In a word, ſuch was the Force of 
his natural Parts, that with little Reflection 
he could at once determine what was moſt 
expedient, according to the preſent Exi- 
gency of Affairs. In the Speech of the 
Corinthian Ambaſſadors before the Council 
of Sparta, we have the Character of the 
Lacede- 
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Lacedæmonians and Athenians drawn in a 
particular Manner. The Lacedæmonians 
were the only Grecians, who made Repri- 
ſals upon their Enemies; not by Action, 
but Procraſtination; not when the Power 
of the Enemy was leaſt, but when their 
Strength was doubled. The Athenians 
were Lovers of Innovation, quick to de- 
viſe, and as active to execute their Reſolu- 
tions. The Lacedæmonians were content 
with what they had, were no Projectors, 
and were ſcarce able to attain what was 
neceſſary. The Athenians were bold above 
their Abilities, encountered Danger beyond 
Reaſon, were of good Hopes in the great- 
eſt Difticulties. The Lacedemonians loved 
to act beneath their Power, were diffident 
in Security, and deſpaired when under 
Difficulties. The Lacedæ monians loved to 
be at home. The Athenians abroad in 
queſt of Gain. The Lacedemonians ima- 
gined all was loſt at home, ſhould they 
venture abroad. The Athenians purſued 
their Conqueſt as far as poſſible, and when 
conquered retired the leaſt. They ſerved 
the State with their Bodies, as if their Bo- 
dies belonged to others, but their Counſels 
were their own, when they acted for the 
Commonwealth. They thought ſo much 
of their Property was loſt, if they did not 
execute what they reſolved on; and —_ 

they 
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they obtained by their Attempts, they ima- 
gined little in Compariſon of what was to 
be obtained by their future Efforts. If 
they failed in their Deſigns, they conceived 
new Hopes of repairing that Loſs ; for 
they of all Men had and hoped whatever 
they conceived, by the ſpeedy Execution of 
their Reſolutions. Thus their whole Life 
was a Series of Labour and Danger, and, 
what they had, they could not enjoy, for 
the Care of getting more. The Athenians, 
in ſome things, were a People incredibly 
obſtinate. When Athens was beſieged by 
the Peloponne/ians, one would have thought 
this ſhould have made the Athentans recal 
their Forces from Sicilyj: However, they 
laid Siege to Syracuſe, as great a City as 
Athens, at the Time they were beſieged by 
the Tons The Corinthians ima- 
gined they had the Advantage in Battel, 
when they were not much inferior. The 
Athenians thought themſelves inferior to the 
Enemy, when not much ſuperior. The 
| Lacedemonians loſt many Advantages by 
their flow Actions. The Athenians gained 
by their Courage and Promptneſs. The 
Syracufians, who beſt reſembled the Atheni- 
ans in Temper, were fitteſt to contend with 
them. The Chians and Lacedemonians were 
the only Perſons, who were prudent in 
Proſperity. The more their City increaſed 
in 
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in Grandeur, the more they laboured to 
improve it. 


His Deſcriptions are accurate. He is 
moſt particular in the Deſcription of the 
Plague at Athens, which he Himſelf had. 
In the Deſcription of his Battels, he takes 
particular Care to deſcribe the Field of 
Action, with the Advantage and Diſadvan- 
tage of Ground on each Side. He gives 
us an Account of the Diſpoſition of the 
Armies. We may learn the very Number 
of Officers, Which commanded the whole 
Army, and from them the Number of the 
Army. In the Battel where King Apts 
commanded the Lacedemonians againſt the 
Argives and their Confederates, he tells us, 
Agis the King gave out Orders to the Po- 
temarchi, Field-Generals or Colonels, the 
Polemarebi to the Lochagi, the Lochagi to 
the Pentecontateres, Captains of Compa- 
nies, the Pentecontateres to the Enomatar- 
chi, Captains of the fourth Part of a Com- 
pany, the Enomatarchi to their Fnomatia. 
The Number of the Army is eafily com- 
puted, if the Number of the Regiments 
is known; for every Regiment had four 
Pentecoſties, each Pentecoſty four Enomatia, 
and in every Enomatia there ſtood in Front 
four. The Army in general was eight Men 
in depth. Thus every Enomatia had thir- 

ty-· two 
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ty-two, every Pentecoſty a hundred and 
twenty- eight, every Regiment or Lochi five 
hundred and twelve Men. The People, 
on whoſe Ground the Battel was fought, 
poſſeſſed the right Wing. The Deſcripti- 

on of Hope, in the Dialogue between the 
Athenians and Melians, is very juſt. Hope 
is our Comfort in Danger, and, when our 
All is not at Stake, if it deceives us it does 
not ruin us; but, when we have nothing 
to rely on but our ſingle Hope, which is 
naturally prodigal, and we are ſo unhappy 
as to fail, there is no room left for future 
Safety. In his Deſcription of the laſt Sea- 
engagement between the Athenians and Sy- 
racuſians, we may meet with ſuch a Daught 
of Nature, or perhaps the Original, as 
Livy preſents us with in the Conflict be- 
twixt the Horatii and Curatii. In this 
Conflict Livy deſcribes the Diverſity of 
Paſſions of the Roman Spectators on one 
Side, and of the Albans on the other. 
Thucydides has done the like. On each Side 
of the Shore the Sicilians and Athenians 
were Spectators of the Action; and as the 
Action varied, according to the Succeſs or 
Misfortune this or that Ship had, when 
viewed from the Shoar, ſo did their Paſ- 
tions. When the Action was equal, the 
Minds of the Spectators were in Suſpence, 


and he makes the very Geſture of their 
Bodies 
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Bodies expreſſive of their Inclinations and 
Wills. 


H1s Maxims are many and deep. I 
ſhall mention one or two. Subjects always 
think themſelves grieved under the preſent 
Government. A Balance of Power among 
neighbouring States ſupports their Liber- 
ties. What we deſire would come to pals, 
we deſire upon ungrounded Hopes; but, 
what we are averſe to, we reject with a 
majeſterial Air. 


H1s Narrations are conciſe, and upon 
this Account ſomewhat obſcure, yet full of 
Perſpicuity when compared with other 
Parts of his Hiſtory. Thucydides, ſays 
Quintilian, is always preſſing upon himſelf, 
The Multitude of his Thoughts, and the 
cloſe Union they bear one with another, 
with the few Terms he uſes in painting 
ſuch a Variety of ſtrong Ideas, makes him 
altogether profound and dark. His Ha- 
rangues and Dialogues have Imitations, and 
all along he affects a Roughneſs of Stile, 
which makes his Compoſition grand. Thu- 
cydides, ſays Dionyſius, by reading Herodo- 
tus and others, and by underſtanding what 
was excellent in each, has formed to him- 
felf a peculiar Stile, neither Proſe nor 


Verſe, but a Mixture of both, It is evi- 
dent 
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dent he has Numbers. In his Deſcription 
of the Plague he begins with the firſt Pæ- 
on, which is followed by the fourth. It 
is Ariſtotle's Rule, ſublime Sentences ſhould 
begin, as well as end, in long Syllables, 
which are naturally magnificent, and com- 
mand our Attention in the Exordium and 
Concluſion, Theſe Numbers are, perhaps, 
what many of the Moderns little regard. 


H1s eighth Book is imperfect, and has 
been aſcribed to Thucydides's Daughter. O- 
thers make Xenophon the Author, The Stile 
declares it is not Xenophon's. Marcellinus 
ſuppoſed Thucydides indiſpoſed, when he 
wrote this Book. The moſt natural Ac- 
count, why this Book differs from the reſt, 
is, that the Author died before he had 
time to beautify it, as he beautified the 
reſt ; for he died, according to Marcelli- 
nus, as he was writing the Tranſactions of 
the twenty-firſt Year of the War, which 
laſted twenty-ſeven, The Tranſactions of 
the other fix Years are to be found in Theo- 

mpus and NXenophon. Dionyſius taxes 
Tluchalde for — of —.— Theſe 
Schemes make the Hiſtorian's Diction ner- 
vous and compact. His uſing Singulars 
for Plurals, as Syracuſian for Syracuſians, 
is what I wonder ſo learned a Critic as 
Dionyſius ſhould mention, particularly _ 

the 
I 
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the Uſe of this Trope is ſo various and beau- 
tiful. The Excellency of this Hiſtory does 
not conſiſt in Words ſo much as Things, 
and in ſuch things as are vaſtly remore from 
the Univerſality of human Underſtanding, 
His hiſtorical Accounts, as they are of a 
People and Power no leſs excellent for 
Arms than Eloquence, muſt be ever eſteem- 
ed by all, who have any Eſteem for Learn- 
ing. His Senſe is indeed very diſtant from 
impatient Minds and weak Capacities, and 
from all who are not well acquainted with 
the Greek Tongue. Demoſthenes was ſo in 
Love with this Hiſtory, as to tranſcribe it 
eight times. Cicero ſays, this Hiſtorian 
abounds with ſo much Matter, that his 
Thoughts are almoſt equal to his Words; 
and he is ſo cloſe in what he ſays, that it is 
difficult to determine, whether his Words 
ſet off the Things, more than the_Things 
his Words, 


Tur Compariſon ſeveral Critics, eſpe- 
cially Rapin, have made on the Subjects of 
difterent Hiſtorians, allowing always the 
Preference to the Hiſtorian whoſe Subject 
is of the greateſt Extent, is nothing but 
Flight of Imagination. Herodotus, ſays 
Rapin, took a greater Flight in his Deſign, 
including all that was nobly tranſacted in 


Europe and Aſia by the Greeks and Barba- 
2 rians, 
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rians, for the Space of two hundred Years: 
Bur, afterwards he tells us, the Perfor- 
mance was not anſwerable to the Subject. 
It is my Opinion, that Hiſtorian is moſt 
happy in the Subject he has moſt Know- 
ledge of; that Thucydides has the Advan- 
tage of all other more extenſive Hiſtori- 
ans on the Account of his Subject, ſince 
he treats of nothing but what was tranſ- 
acted in his own Times, and fince, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, nothing elſe can be the 
Subject of an authentic Hiſtorian, Rapin 
cenſures the Beginning of this Hiſtory as 
not proportioned to the Body, and reflects 
on the Hiſtorian for not giving an exact 
Account of the Cauſes of the War, Was 
the Subject of this Exordium foreign to 
the Hiſtory, as that of Sallauſt, Rapin 
might have had more Colour for his Re- 
mark. To tell us we want an Account of 
the Cauſes of the War, after the Hiſtorian 
has taken abundance of Pains to give us 
ſuch an accurate Account of the remote 
and nearer, as well as the pretended and 
real, Cauſes of this War, would incline 
one to think, Rapin had never thoroughly 
peruſed this Hiſtorian, Nothing could be 
better intended than this Hiſtory, and no 
Intention could be better managed with 
regard to Connection and Order. The 
French Critics take the Liberty of ſaying 
B R what 
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what they pleaſe. Sometimes in general 
Terms they raiſe an Author to the Heavens, 
and afterwards pull him down in a parti- 
cular Manner. A little before theſe Ob- 
jections Rapin is pleaſed to ſay, the Stile of 
this Hiſtorian is exalted, noble and ſublime, 
always natural yet nothing vulgar ; that he 
had a Nobleneſs of Thought, a Choice of 
Words, a Boldneſs of Imagination, Vi- 
gor in Diſcourſe, Profoundneſs of Rea- 
ſoning, a Neatneſs of Conception, and that 
he was an accompliſhed Hiſtorian, To 
leave this Critic inall his Raptures, Thucy- 
dides is, what he has ſtiled his Hiſtory, an 
eternal Poſſeſſion. No one has deſerved 
better of Futurity in tranſmitting the 
Truth of Facts. Though baniſhed by the 
Athenians, we do not find in any part of 
this Hiſtory he reſented the Uſage. Hero- 
dotus, Timæus, Philiſtus and Xenophon were 
of another Temper. All our Author's 
Care was how to come at the Truth of 
Facts, and relate them with the utmoſt Im- 
partiality. This made him beſtow great 
Sums of Money on the Lacedæmonian and 
Athenian Captains, and to many others, in 
order to gain a true Narrative of 'Tranſ- 
actions; for Uncertainties are beſt proved, 
as Marcellinus obſerves, from the concur- 
rent Teſtimonies of many. In 'diſputed 
Caſes, the Hiſtorian delivers the 8 

ra 
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ral Opinions of others. Afterwards ſub- 
Joins his own. To/ephus accuſes Thucydides 
for falſifying his Hiſtory in many places. 
Says la Mothe, Joſepbus, who made it his 
Buſineſs to diſcredit” all Pagan Hiſtory, 
thought himſelf obliged to ſay ſomething 
againſt Thucydides. This, I believe, is the 
beſt Apology that can be made for Jo- 


Jepbus. 


XENOPHON was born four hundred 
and forty-nine Years before Chriſt, near the 
third Year of the 82d Olympiad, and died 
above ninety Years old. Some have thought 
his 2 a real Hiſtory: Others have 
looked upon it as Fiction. Mr. Hutchinſon 
is of the firſt Opinion, for the following 
Reaſons : Firſt, becauſe Xenophon was an 
ingenious, judicious, and faithful Perſon, 

and therefore it is inconſiſtent to think he 
ſhould attempt any thing; but what muſt 
raiſe and not leſſen this Character: Second- 
ly, becauſe Xenophon not only profeſſed he 
would write a true Hiſtory of Cyrus, but, 
as he was in the Court of Cyrus the Younger, 
had an Opportunity of collecting credible 
Materials: Thirdly, his Narrations are ſim- 
le and unaffected, agreeable to Truth and 
eaſon ; whereas the Narrations of other 
Hiſtorians are full of ſuch Dreams, Pro- 
digies and Paradoxes, as mutually deſtro 
R 2 eac 
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each other : Laſtly, his Narrations are not 
only agreeable to common Senſe, but hol 
Scripture. I cannot think any of theſe 
Arguments concluſive. Xenophon might be 
a very ingenious, judicious and faithful 
Perſon, and yet be capable of writing a 
Poem, ſuch as the Cyropædia ſeems to be, 
and his being in the Court of Cyrus the 
Younger, might furniſh him with ſome 
Materials for this fictitious Hiſtory. The 
Simplicity of his Narration, and the Fables 
other Hiſtorians abound with, prove no- 
thing. Laſtly, it does not follow the 
whole 1s a real Hiſtory, becauſe one or two 
of the Facts are agreeable to holy Scrip- 
ture. Nor is Mr. Hutchinſon's Argument 
againſt P/ato concluſive. Plato imagined, 
ſays Mr. Hutchinſon, Cyrus had not the E- 
ducation Xenopbon makes him have; but 
ſure no body will ſay, Plato was ſo divine, 
that his Conjectures ſhould paſs for Oracles. 
Plato expreſſes himſelf in a modeſt Man- 
ner, — as he was Xenophon's Cotempo- 
rary, muſt know more of this Matter than 
Mr. Hutchinſon and all his Vouchers. Nor 
is it fair in Mr. Hutchinſon to make the 
Credit of this Philoſopher ſuſpected; be- 
cauſe in other Points he was condemned 
by the Socratics for Fictions. By this Lo- 
gic we may deſtroy moſt of the Teſtimo- 
nies of the Antients. His Arguments a- 
I gainſt 
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os Ctefias have as little Weight. Creſſas, 
orſooth, of Cnidos, treats of the Perſian 
Affairs. But, as bis Hiſtory is ſo mutila- 
ted, that out of twenty-three Books there 
are only ſome few Fragments remaining, 
we cannot ſo accurately depend on his Ac- 
count. What if Czefias was of Cnidos, and 
what if moſt Part of his Hiſtory is loſt, 
does this prove he could not write Truth, 
or what we have remaining is nothing but 
Fiction? Mr. Hutchinſon is very kind in his 
Wiſhes to Scaliger, Patavius, Calveſius and 
Vaſius, with many others. I wiſh, ſays 
he, thoſe moſt learned Men had been fo 
circumſpect, as to have diligently conſider- 
ed, how far the Teſtimonies of the An- 
tients leſſen Xenophon's hiſtorical Credit. It 
is pity Mr. Hutchinſon did not know his 
Wiſhes were anſwered, Mr. Hutchinſon is 
pleaſed to ſay, the Body of this Hiſtory is 
writ ſecundum, Fidem Veri. If he means 
by the Body the greater Part of the Book 
called the Cyropædia, he contradicts him- 
ſelf ; for the greater Part of this Book con- 
fiſts in Cyrus's Diſcourſes with his Grand- 
father Alyages, his Father ve” the 
Armenian King, and his Son Trgranes, 
with Gobryas, Gadatas, Craſus, and Pre- 
fects of the Army. All which Mr. Hutch- 
inſon allows to be Xenophon's Invention. 
But, if by the Body of the Hiſtory he 

| R 3 means 
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feems a Fiction, when we conſider the 
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means the remaining bare Matter of mili- 
tary Facts Cyrus is ſaid to perform in the 
Cycopedia, yet, if the moſt Part of theſe 
Facts are fabulous in their Circumſtances, 
as they really are, here the Body of his 
Hiſtory muſt want hiſtorical Credit. Mr. 
Hutchinſon ſays, it was Xenophon's Intention 
to write a real Hiſtory of Cyrus, as Xeno- 
_ declared. Xenophan may tell us what 
e pleaſes, we are Judges of what he did, 
Xenophon tells us, it was his Deſign to declare 
what he had heard and underſtood concern- 
ing Cyrus, but this does not exclude Ficti- 
on. He has certainly told us what he has 
heard of Cyrus, but does this proye, he has 
cold us nothing more, or that all he heard 
Was true? 4 


Tur learned Archbiſhop Upeer, and Dr. 
Prideaux, have given us an Abſtract of the 
Cyropedia, with a Mixture of Facts from 
Beroſus and Herodotus, This Abſtract is 
almoſt as much different to Xenophon's 
Hiſtory, as the Ground-work of an epic 
Plan is to the Poem with all its Epiſodes 
I ſhall mention ſuch Facts, as ſeem to want 
hiſtorical Credit. The Incurſion of Evil- 
merodach into the Borders of Media, with 
a great Army of Horſe and Foot, to divert 
himſelf in hunting and make Depredations, 


Cir- 
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Circumſtances. Xenophon tells us, Cyrus 
arm'd himſelf unknown to his Grandfather, 
and came after him into the Field; bur 
what follows, that Cyrus, who was but 
ſixteen Years of Age, ſhould give Directi- 
ons to Aſtyages how to attack the Enemy, 
and, after his Counſels were approv'd of, 
ſhould be ſuffered ro charge the Enemy 
firſt, and lead his Uncle Cyaxares, laying 
all before him, is altogether incredible. 
Secondly, Cyrus's Return to his Father, 
after he had harangued the Perſiaus and 
ſent them away to Media, ſeems contriv'd 
to introduce the Dialogue concerning mi- 
litary Policy. This Dialogue is the moſt 
beautiful Part of the Cyropedia. Thirdly, 
the coming of the Indian Ambaſladors to 
enquire the Cauſe of the War between the 
Medes and Afſyrians, ſeems related to let 
us know how expeditious Cyrus was in 
marching with his Army, what Dif- 
cipline he had them under. NXenophon re- 
ports, when theſe Ambaſſadors were re- 
ceived, Cyrus was ſent for by Cyaxares, 
and deſired to appear in a ſplendid Gar- 
ment, ſuch as he had ſent him. Inſtead of 
this, Cyrus for Expedition's ſake comes 
with 3009 Men, who are made to march 
in military Order to Cyaxares's Palace, but 
where this Palace ſtood we cannot under- 
ſtand, and what paſſed at the Audience gives 

R 4 us 
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us little Satisfaction. Fourthly, Cyaxares's 
and Cyrus's Expedition againſt the King of 


Armenia wants hiſtorical Credit. Here 
Cyrus is made the ſole Author of all, the 
Counſels. He enters Armenia under the 
Colour of Hunting, and, as he was purſu- 
ing an Hare, an Eagle comes from the 
right and ſeizes the Hare in her full Courſe, 
and carries her off. Cyrus took this as an 
Omen of Victory, and marches againſt the 
King of Armenia, makes himſurrender and 
come down from the Mountain he was 
poſleſs'd of to Cyrus's Tribunal. The Ar- 
menian is made to condemn himſelf by 
Anſwers to Cyrus's Interrogatories, and 
Tigranes to plead in Behalf of his Father 
by a return of Interrogatories to Cyrus: 
All which is viſibly Xenophon's Invention; 
and what follows concerning the Chaldæans 
has as little Credibility, and the Revolt of 
the Hyrcanians with the Manner of 'Cyrus's 
purſuing the AHrians without Cyaxares, 
does not look natural. Fifthly, Cyrus's 
marching to Babylon with Gobryas, without 
acquainting Cyaxares, does not ſeem cre- 
dible, and his Challenge to the King of 
Babylon to fight him for his Kingdom 1s 
very romantic, and his coming to Gadates's 
Aſſiſtance, who was purſued by the Afyrian, 
looks to be Fiction. | | 


DR. 
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D R. Prideaux makes Xenophon's hiſtori- 
cal Credit preferable to Herodotus. Hero- 
dotus, ſays he, travell'd through Egypt, 
Syria, and ſeveral other Countries, in or- 
der to write his Hiſtory, and did, as Tra- 
vellers uſe to do, put down all Relations 
upon Truſt. This is more than can be 
123 Herodotus might have ſtayed at 

ome and done this. Nor is Dr. Prideaux 
conſiſtent with himſelf, when he ſays, in 
all Things relating to this Prince ( mean- 
ing Cyrus,) he has followed Xenophon rather 
than any who differ from him. Had he 
done this, he would not have told us out of 
Herodotus, how Creſus was condemned by 
Cyrus to be burnt to Death, whereas Xe- 
nophon makes Cræſus treated otherwiſe by 
Cyrus at the taking of Sardes. Moſt, 
ſays Dr. Prideaux, have followed Herodotus 
rather than Xenophon; becauſe the Narra- 
tives of Herodotus are more ſtrange and 
ſurpriſing ; and conſequently more divert- 
ing and acceptable to the Reader. Plato 
and Tully were led into this Humour, 
This is what I cannot think. Plato and 
Tully were Men of more Wiſdom, Candor 
and judgment, than to be blindly carried 
away by Novelty and Surpriſe. Nor do I 
think the ſacred Scriptures will gain any 
Point, by allowing the Cyropedia to be : 
rea 
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real Hiſtory. The Scriptures inform us, 


after the Death of Bel/chazar, Darius the 
Mede took Poſſeſſion of the Babyloniſb King» 
dom: But Xenopbon reports, B. 7. P. 531. 
after Babylon was taken, Cyrus immediately 
aſſumed the Perſon of a King, and modell'd 
the Empire ſo, as to ſecure it to himſelf 
and the Perſians, and that the ſucceeding 
King followed the ſame Eſtabliſhment; 
and this is ſaid to be done by the Approba- 
tion of the Allies, who conquer'd Babylon 
with Cyrus, without any particular mention 
of Cyaxares; and, B. 8. P. 572, hetells us, 
Cyrus thus eſtablith'd the whole Kingdom 
for himſelf and the Perſians. Nor do I re- 
member Cyaxares is mentioned by Xenophon 
after Babylon was taken, till Cyrus call'd 
upon him ia his way to Perſia, and ac- 
quainted him there was a Palace prepared 
for him at Babylon, which he might uſe as 
his own, when he came thither, B. 8, 
P. 630. Is 


Tut Narrations of this Hiſtorian are 
very often childiſh. Hyſtaſpas's Story con- 
_— the Soldier, who was diſcontented 
with his Meſs, with many other Stories 


related by Cyrus and his Soldiers, are ex- 
tremely frigid, and the Jeſts, which paſs 
berwixt this General and his Men, are 

mean 
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mean and low, and inconſiſtent with De- 
corum. 71 


H1s Harangues for the moſt Part are 
trifling and tedious. Every Thing, by 
Xenophon, is made the Subject of an Ha- 
rangue, Cyrus cannot give his Soldiers 
Horſe and Arms without making a Speech, 
Cyrus's laſt Never to his Sons is very beau- 
tiful. His Exhortations to brotherly Love, 
founded on Arguments of perſonal Expe- 
rience and Knowledge, and the many po- 
litical Inſtructions in this Speech, muſt 
pleaſe the Reader. His Account of the 
Soul, which he makes immortal, when ſe- 
parated from the Body, and the Return of 
the Body to its proper Elements, is entirely 
agreeable to Chriſtian Philoſophy. But 
aboye all his Principles for Religion are 
moſt divine, Whether the Soul be immor- 
tal or not, he ſtrictly enjoyns his Sons to 
reverence the Gods for their Eternity, Om- 
niſcience and Omnipotency, and for pre- 
ſerving the Order of the Univerſe, in 
which all Things ſubſiſt for ſo many Ages 
without Confuſion or Detriment. A 
Matter, he obſerves, alrogether inexplica- 
ble, conſidering the Beauty and Greatneſs 
of the Univerſe, B. 8. P. 656. 


His 
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H1s Deſcription of Panthea's Mourn- 
ing over her dead Huſband, P. 505. with 
Cyrus's Lamentation, is m—_ And the 
Death of Panthea, who (after ſhe had 
ordered her Nurſe to wrap her, when 
dead, in the ſame Gatment with her 
Huſband ) lay'd her Head on her Huſband's 
Breaſt, and gave herſelf the fatal Stroke, is 
tragical and affecting. * 


HIS Character of Cyrus is moſt re- 
markable. Tis reported Cyrus was by 
Nature form'd moſt beautiful in his Perſon, 
for which, even now, he is celebrated by 
the Barbarians. The Affections of his Soul 
made bim ſo deſirous of Reputation, 
Knowledge and Humanity, as readily to 
undergo any Difficulties and Dangers in the 
Purſuit of Glory, B. 1. P. 7. The Beauties 
of this Author are few, and in all this 
Work there is no Regard had either to 
Time or Place. The Stile is incredibly 
iweet. Dionyſius Halicarn. prefers Xeno- 
pbon to Henodotus, in his delicate Compoſi- 
tion of Words, and Quintilion look d up- 
on his Stile to be ſo ſimple and ſweet, that 
one would think, ſays he, the Graces were 
the Authors of it. 


TITUS 
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TITUS LIVIUS PATAVINUS, 
compiled a univerſal Hiſtory of the Roman 
Affairs. This Hiſtory was publiſh'd when 
Auguſtus was living, and is ſuppoſed to have 
employ'd rhe. Hiſtorian twenty Years or 
more in making it compleat. The original 
Number of Books were a hundred and 
forty two. There are only thirty five left. 
The Epitomies of this Hiſtory, from which 
we learn the Number of the original 
Books are extant, except the Epitomy of 
the hundred and thirty ſixth and one hun- 
dred and thirty ſeventh Book. It has been 
thought, theſe Epitomies have contributed 
much to the Loſs of the Originals. Ga- 
reanus and others have divided the Originals 
into fourteen Decades, 7. e. one hundred 
and forty Books. The firſt Decade, ſays 
Glareanus, treats of the Affairs of four 
hundred and fixty Years. The ſecond 
Decade is loſt. 'The Years of this Decade 
are ſeventy five. The third Decade contains 
the ſecond punic War under Hannibal, in- 
cluding 4 Years. The fourth De- 
cade contains the Macedonian Mar againſt 
Philip, and the Afiatic War againſt An- 
tiocbus, which takes up the Space of about 
twenty three Years. The firſt five Books of 
the fifth Decade were found at Forms, An. 
D. 1431. Theſe are all che Books left of 
Livy's 
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Livy's Hiſtory. The thirty third Book 

was found at Mentz, but defective in the 
inning, as appears from the Epitomy, 


and what follows in Livy. The five Books 
of the fifth Decade are very defective. 
Eraſmus tells us, the Archetype was written 
in ſuch a continued Series of Letters, as 
the Antients uſed to write in, that it re- 
quired a learned, attentive and skilful Per- 
ſon to ſeparate the Words from each other; 
and, he obſerves, this half Decade is cer- 
tainly Livy's from the Diction and Epito- 
mies, to which it exactly anſwers. Petrus 
Crinitus will not allow Livy's Hiſtory was 
divided by Livy into ſo many Decades, fince 
nothing of this can be gathered from the 
Antients. Priſcian and other Grammarians 
in their Quotations of Livy, mention the 
Books, but ſay nothing of the Decades: 
Nor does the Number of the Books agree 
with the Diviſion; for fourteen Decades 
make but one hundred and forty Books, 
whereas, Pitrarch aſſerts, Lavy wrote one 
hundred and forty two. Cælius Rhodrginus 
and other Men of Learning admit of the 
Decades ; becauſe there is a Preface prefix d 
to every Decade. The third Decade is 
reckon'd the moſt excellent of all the 
Hiſtory, which gives us an Account of a 
very long and ſharp War, in which the 


Romans gain'd ſo many Advantages, that 
no 
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no Arms could ever afterwards withſtand 
them. The firſt Book of this Decade 'is 
taken almoſt Word for Word from Polhbius, 
and Livy mentions many Things in the 
Hiſtory of this War with Hannibal, which 
are ſuſpected, as not mention'd by Polybrus, 
who gives us a better Account, than Livy, 
of the Roman military Affairs. In the firſt 
Book of the Macedonian War, he is much 
more exact than Livy, in ſpecifying the 
Names of the Perſons who acted; in giving 
us a particular Account of the Siege of 
Abydos, and, in all the Series of this Hiſtory, 
tis evident Livy has tranſlated many Paſſa- 
ges Word for Word from Polybius. The 
Beginning of this Hiſtory. is too general. 
From the taking of Troy to the Building 
of Lavinium, are reckon'd two Years; 
from the Building of Lavinium to Longa 
thirty Years, from Longa to Rome four 
— Vears, from the Building of Rome 
to the Conſuls, two hundred forty four 
Vears; ſo that from the taking of Troy to 
the Beginning of the Conſuls, which is the 
Subject of Livy's firſt Book, are ſix hun- 
dred ſeventy fix Years. Dionyſius Halicar. 
has learnedly and accurately diſcuſs'd this 
Period in four Books. It was not therefore 
Livy's Deſign to give us a particular Expli- 
cation of the moſt antient Roman Tranſ- 
actions, which many Hiſtorians had done 

long 
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long before, but rather to relate what was 
tranſacted by the Romans a little before the 
ſecond Punic War to his own Times; and, 
leſt his Hiſtory ſhould be incompleat in 
the Beginning, he very conciſely treats of 
the Roman Affairs in the firſt twenty Books, 
from the Foundation of Rome to the ſecond 
Punic War. Dionyſius, who purpoſed to 
write the Antiquities of Rome, has omitted 
nothing he thought deſerv'd a Relation. 
He has not only preſented us with the Facts, 
but their ſtated Times, and, what Livy 
has ſcarce comprehended in three Books, 
he has deliver'd in eleven. As to Livy's 
Facts which are ſuſpected, tis thought they 
are taken from Fabia Picter an old Hiſto- 
riographer. 


Tu ER has been many Diſputes about 
Livy's Chronology. The Romans were a 
long Time ignorant of the Date of their 
City. Ennius was ſo miſtaken as to reckon 
ſeven hundred Years from the Palilia or 
Birth of the City to his own Times, when 
the City had not been built fix hundred 
Years. M. Porcius Cato was firſt aſhamed 
of this Ignorance. From the Cenſors Re- 
Siſter, he found the Year of the firſt Con- 
ſuls and the Expulſion of the Kings; for 
this Regiſter inform'd him, that in the 
Year but one, before the City was taken bY 

ene 
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the Gauls, there was a Luſtrum at Rome 
under the Conſulſhip of L. Valerius Potitus 
and J. Mallius Capitolinus, the hundred 
and nineteenth Year after the Baniſhment 
of the Kings ; ſo that the City muſt be 
taken by Brennus in the Beginning of the 
one hundred twenty-firſt Year after the 
Kings were baniſhed from Rome; and becauſe 
the Year of the firſt Conſuls fell upon the 
two hundred ſixty- ſeventh Year current of 
Tphitus, it follows, if, with Cato, we ſub- 
ſtract two hundred forty-three, the Num- 
ber of Vears Cato ſuppoſed the Kings to 
reign at Rome, from two hundred ſixty 
ſeven, the Remainder is twenty-four, the 
Year of Iphitus in which Rome was built: 
but, if with Varro we ſubſtract two hun- 
dred forty-four, the Space of Time he ſup- 
poſed the Kings to reign at Rome, the Year 
of Ipbitus is twenty-three, which is the 
third Year of the ſixth Olympiad, ſo that 
Cato and Varro differ a Year in their Com- 
putation. Livy, Dioniſius Halicarnaſ. So- 
linus and the Capitoline Records make the 
Palilia with Cato on the twenty- fourth of 
Ipbitus, but Varro's Authority has been 
ollowed moſt. What ſurpriſes is, that the 
Followers of Cato's Calculation place the 
Palilia in the firſt Year of the ſeventh 
Olympiad, when 'tis plainly evident from 
their own way of computing, they under- 

8 ſtood 
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ſtood Rome was built the Vear antecedent 
to the ſeventh Olympiad: Thus, as Scaliger 
juſtly obſerves, they ſay one Thing and 
mean another. The Difference of one 
Year in Computation betwixt Cato and 
Varro may be eaſily adjuſted from Livy and 
Dionyſius. Franciſ. Robortellus has judici- 
ouſly obſerved, that the firſt Year, in which 
the Conſuls were created after the Baniſh- 
ment of the Kings, conſiſted of a Year and 
four odd Months, as he gathered from Dio- 
nyfius; for the four odd Months, being the 
latter End of the Year in which the Con- 
ſuls were created, were added to the follow- 
ing Year, which muſt thus conſiſt of ſix- 
teen Months. Livy alſo informs us, that 
Targ. Priſcus reign d almoſt thirty-eight 
Years, ſo that his compleat Number of 
Years were but thirty-ſeven, the odd Months 
being added to the following Year. From 
theſe Conſiderations, Robortellus reconciles 
the marble Records with Livy, or, which 
is the ſame Thing, the Catonian and Varro- 
nian Computations: And, becauſe the 
marble Records and Dionyſius Halicarnaſ. 
have two Conſulſhips in the Year two hun- 
dred fixty-four and two hundred ſixty- five, 
which are omitted by Livy, and for which 
Reaſon Sigonius makes the marble Tables 
and Livy differ three Years ; Robortellus, al- 
lowing theſe Conſulſhips were omitted 5 

the 
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the Librarians, ſtill reconciles the marble 
Tables and Livy; and moreover aſſerts, af- 
ter he has confuted Szgorins's Errors in 
Chronology, and in not underſtanding the 
Terms of Livy, that the marble Tables 
and Livy do not only agree in their Com- 
putation from the Conſuls to the Decem- 
viri, but from the Decemuiri to the mi- 
litary Tribunes, and after that he carries 
the en, from the firſt military Tri- 
bunes. An. U. C. 310 to 471. 


LIV has been juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt eminent of all the Latin Hiſtorians. 
2untilhan compares him to Herodotus in the 
Sweetneſs of his Narrations. His Compo- 
ſition has latent Numbers, juſt Dimenſi- 
ons, is varied in Changes of Caſes and Fi- 
gures, His Sentences are united and con- 


cluded in proportioned Cadences ; and, 


though his Stile is generally diffuſive, yet 
where Conciſeneſs is required, no one ex- 
ceeds him. His Harangues, as well civil 
as military, abound with weighty Argu- 
ments. There is a wonderful Agreement 
in the Manners and Sentiments of the 
Perſons who ſpeak. When Romulus killed 
his Brother, how does his Speech corre- 
ſpond with the Action! May this, ſays he, 
157 the future be the Fate of every one, 


who ſhall leap over my Walls, B. 1, p. 12. 
| 8 2 With 
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With what noble Sentiments does Lucretia 
die! B. 1. p. 93. My Body, fays ſhe, is 

olluted, but my Soul is pure ; and then, 
as if her Body was unworthy of the Soul, 
ſhe ſeparates them by a violent Death, 
Hannibal's Harangue, B. 21. p. 511. is 
artful. His Intention, ſays Livy, was to 
raiſe the Courage of his Soldiers more by 
Actions than Words. To do this, he places 
his captive Mountainers bound 1n the midſt 
of his Army, and, after Arms were laid 
before them, he makes this Propoſal by an 
Interpreter, whether they were willing to 
fight as Gladiators, and for their Encou- 
ragement offers the Conqueror his Horſe 
and Arms, The Terms were accepted 
with Joy, and after Lots caſt they fought. 
When the Spectacle was ended, Hannibal 
immediately applies the Scene of this Action 
to the preſent Condition of the Carthagi- 
nians. Whatever they had ſeen with Re- 
gard to the Mountainers, he tells them, 
was an Image of their own Condition, and 
that they were as much under Neceſſity as 
the Mountainers, to deliver themſelves, by 
fighting, from Captivity and Chains. To 
animate their Courage he leſſens the Roman 
Army, and repreſents them as new Levies, 
as routed by the Gauls, unknown to their 
General, and he to them ; that he himſelf, 


from his Youth, had been trained up » 
the 
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the Camp, had fought many Battels, had 
often conquered, had atchieved great Acti- 
ons, ſubdued Spain, paſſed the Alps, which 
ſeem inſuperable by Nature; that he 
knew his Army, and that his Valour, his 
Voice, and the Greatneſs of his Soul was 
known to them. 


In the Parley between Scipio and Han- 
nibal, B. 30. p. 838. Hanmbal's Speech is 
full of Craft. He begins with a great 
Compliment to Scipio, and endeavours to 
draw him to Terms of Peace from Argu- 
ments of Experience and perſonal Know- 
ledge, and from the uncertain Event of 
War. Scipio anſwers him cloſely, upbraids 
his Perfidiouſneſs, rakes off his Arguments 
of Hazard, and makes the Succeſs of the 
War depend on the Equity of the Cauſe. 
After Propoſals of Peace, which would 
not be accepted, Scipio bids him prepare 
for Battel. They immediately engage. 
Hannibal is routed. 9Scrpid's corrective 
Speech to his Soldiers, B. 28. p. 773. 1s 
vehement. The Compariſon of the Mob, 
taken from Polybius, is beautiful. Every 
Mob is naturally like the Sea, unactive in 
itſelf, either tempeſtuous or calm, accord- 
ing as the Winds or Breezes move; and 
he makes the Multitude mad by Contagion. 
Camillus's Speech to his Soldiers, who were 

8 3 under 
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under fad Apprehenſions of fighting with 
an Enemy ſuperior in Number, is an In- 
ſtance of the irreſiſtible Power there is in 
Eloquence. Nothing is more ſimple than 
the Terms of this Oration, and nothing 
more affecting. This makes it evident, 
the beſt Eloquence is the beſt Senſe, and 
the fineſt Terms ſuch as are connatural and 
eaſy. ak, 


H 1s Deſcriptions ſo reſemble what they 
repreſent, that Nature cannot be more 
herſelf than when Liuy deſcribes her. His 
civil Draughts are accurate Delineations of 
the Reman Government. In his Bartel, 
where the Engagement is bloody, the very 
Terms correſpond with the Action. In the 
Conflict of the Horatii, B. 1. p. 40. he 
paints the Sentiments, Inclinations, Hopes 
and Fears, that attended the Spectators. In 
the Deſcription of the Plague at Syracuſe, 
B. 24. p. 661. the Hiſtorian is very parti- 
cular in enumerating the Circumſtances 
that horrible Diſtemper 1s attended with, 
and the Cauſes he aſſigns for the Plague and 
its ſpreading Infection are truly phyſical, 
Aſdrubal's Overthrow, B. 27. p. 745. has 
a Variety of Beauty in it, from the Inter- 
ception of Aſdrubal's Letter to Hannibal, 
and from the bold Stratagem of Nero's 
joining Livy with part of his Forces, = 

| t 
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that in ſo expeditious and private a Man- 
ner, as to deceive Hannibal 3 in leaving his 
own Camp, and A/drubal in joining Livy. 
Laſtly, the Account of the Action, and the 
Bravery of Aſdrubal's Death, with the 
$rous Victory the Romans obtained, and the 

8 of the Joy with which the 

News was received at Rome, muſt work in 
the Reader ſuch a Variety of Paſſions and 
Thoughts, that nothing perhaps can equal 


it. 


Hi s Characters are very critical, juſt and 
impartial. The Character of Scipio, B. 28, 
5 766. at the Entertainment Syphax gave 

im and Aſdrubal, is great. Scipio, ſays 
the Hiſtorian, had ſuch a natural Dexterity 
of Wit, with ſo much Affableneſs and E- 
loquence i in every thing he attempted, that 
he not only gained the Affections of Sy- 
phax, who was a Barbarian, and unac- 
quainted with the Roman Manners, but of 
his moſt bitter Enemy Aſdrubal. Hanni— 
bal's Character, B. 21. p. 484. has a Vari- 
ety of Qualities. He was equally ready to 
command and obey. It was difficult to de- 
termine whether the Emperor or the Army 
loved him moſt. As A/arubal made Choice 
of him, above all others, in ſuch Actions 
as required Conſtancy and Courage, the 
Soldiers were never more confident than 

84 when 
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when he was their Leader. His Conduct 
was as great in extricating himſelf from 
Danger, as his Courage to encounter it. 
His Body and Soul were above all Fatigue, 
He could equally endure the Heart and the 
Cold. His Diet was more to ſatisfy Nature 
than ſooth the Appetite, He had no par- 
ricular Time of Repoſe, by Night or 
Day, but was awake or aſleep, as his Af- 
fairs would allow him; and his Sleep was 
not owing to Silence or a ſoft Bed; for he 
would ojten fleep among his Centinel: and 
Guards upon the bare Ground, only co- 
vered with his Cloak. His Apparel was 
ſuch as his Equals had, but he coveted to 
have fine Arms and Horſes ; and, whether 
on Horſe or Foot, he was till firſt in the 
Action, and laſt in the Retreat. Theſe 
manly Virtues were counterpoiſed with as 
many Vices. He was inhumanly cruel, 
perfidious beyond Meaſure, had no Regard 
ro Sanctity or Truth, no Fear of the 
Gods, no Conſcience, no Religion. His 
Characters of Nations are conciſe and cri- 
tical. The Volſei, B. 7. p. 362. knew 
better how to rebel than war. The Athe- 
nians, B.45. p. 365. were active and bold, 
to enterprize what was even beyond their 
Abilities. The Lacedæmonians were flow 
of Action, ſcarce prevailed upon to enter- 


prize what they were ſure to ſucceed iu. 
The 
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The Gauls, from their furious Temper 
and blind Rage, were violent in their firſt 
Charge, but their Vigor was ſoon ex- 
hauſted in languid Sweats and Laflitude of 
Body; ſo that they funk under their Arms 
and became effeminate, when their Paſſions 
were ſpent, B. 38. p. 186, 


Tur Digreſſion in the gth Book, p. 419. 
is artfully introduced. The Subject of 
this Digreſſion is what would have been 
the Conſequence, had Alexander the Great 
contended with the Romans. In the Begin- 
ning of this Digreſſion he takes care to in- 
ſinuate nothing was leſs his Aim, from the 
Beginning of his Hiſtory, than ſuch Di- 
greſſions as were made to divert the Rea- 
der, and pleaſe the Writer. With this 
Precaution he ſteals his Digreſſion upon 
us. The Deſign of this Digreſſion was to 
advance the Dignity of the Roman State and 
Arms above all the World. The Hiſtori- 
an has j udiciouſly balanced the Inconveni- 
ences and Advantages on each Side of the 
Compariſon. He allows Alexander to have 
been an excellent General, before his Mind 
was corrupted by Debaucheries and Plea- 
ſure ; and that, from the Nature of his 


kingly Power, he had an Advantage over 


the Romans, who were often obſtructed in 


their Meaſure and Courts of Election by 
2 the 
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the Tribunes. He makes the Senate of 
Rome as ſo many Kings, and their Coun- 
ſels ſuperior to the Dexterity and Wit of 
one Perſon, He poſitively aſſerts, B. g. 
p. 42 1. that, as long as the Romans were 
exempt from civil Wars, and lived in ſuch 
Unity one with another as they then en- 
joyed, they had no Reaſon to be afraid of 
a thouſand Macedonian Armies, ſuch as A. 
lexander commanded. He makes each of 
the Reman Generals, whom Alexander muſt 
have contended with, had he viſited the 
Romans, after the War he deſigned with 
the Carthaginians, a Match for that Hero. 
In balancing the Forces, he tells us, the 
Romans could raiſe ten Legions out of the 
City, and that they had bean exerciſed in 
War eight hundred Years. This is an Exag- 
geration; for Livy did not live to the 8ooth 
Vear of the City; and his making Alex- 
ander old, had he come againſt the Romans 
after his War with the Cartbaginians, ſup- 
poſing the War continued ten Vears, is 
another Exaggeration, ſince Alexander 
would have been but forty- three Years old. 
His Compariſon of the Scene of the War, 
and his equalling the Foreſts of Apulia 
and the Mountains of Lucanta, to the 
Ridges of Mount Taurus, and the fourth 
Part of Italy to ſo many Countries Alex- 
ander had conquered, is what, as G/area- 

I anus 
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nus obſerved, made the Learned of his own 
Age, as well as the Moderns, ſmile. 


As the Subject of Livy's Hiſtory was 
ſo very extenſive, it is no wonder he ſome- 
times forgets himſelt, and gives double and 
different Narratives of Facts; and, as the 
Names of Places often change from Con- 
queſt and other Accidents, it is as little to 
be admired we meet with ſeveral Aſiatic 
Names of Cities, Towns, Places and Ri- 
vers, in his thirty-eighth and other Books, 
not to be found in Strabo, Ptolemy and 
Suidas. The Names of Places in the Ci- 
ty of Syracuſe, which do not agree with 
the Deſcription Thucydides gives of that 
City, may probably be owing to the Alte- 
rations and Additions made of the City in 
Hiero's Time. Nor can we be competent 
Judges of Livy's Correctneſs from the pre- 
ſent Copies. That * was an impartial 
Writer, appears from his Hiſtory of the 
civil Wars, which made Cæſar call him 
Pompeian. The Account of Scipio Africa- 
nuss Impeachment by the Pefilii, with 
that of his Death, Funeral and Sepulchre, 
which, Livy tells us, was ſo differently 
related, he could not determine what to 
follow, is a Token of his ſingular Care, 
Candor and Modeſty, B. 38. p. 211. Who- 
ever reads the Proceſſes againſt theſe two 

Generals, 
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Generals, Scipio Africanus and his Brother, 
with their Pleadings and the Iflue, will 
meet with ſuch a Variety of Incidents, as 
muſt greatly ſurprize him; and we cannot 
find in all Hiſtory, a more flagrant Inſtance 
of the Ingratitude of Nations to private 
Benefactors, and the Miſery great Men are 
ſubject to from envious Tempets, than this 
Impeachment, unleſs what happened, ſome 
Years ago in our own Nation, to as great 
a General as the World ever produced, 
may not be thought parallel to it. It is 
pity Livy had not given us Africanus's 
Speech made in Vindication of himſelf, 
which the Hiſtorian tells us was a Recital 
of his Actions, delivered with the ſame 
Spirit and Courage he fought his Battels 
with, B, 28. p. 208. 


LILY is condemned by Ajinius Pollio 
for Patavinity. Kickerman imputed this 
Patavinity to his Sublimity. Qvinlilian 
makes it conſiſt in Expreſſions more in uſe 
at Patavium than Rome. Lipſius and Po, 
vine have cenſured him, as frigid, ſupine 
and guilty of Tautologies. Livy is above 
all theſe Reflections. The more any one 
diſlikes him, the more he ought to ſuſpect 
his own Abilities. His Stile is moſt weighty 
and copious, wonderfully connected in full 
and large Periods. As this Hiſtory gives — 
5 the 
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the beſt Account of the Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and is ſuperior to all other Latin 
Hiſtorians in Majeſty of Stile, Perſpicuity 
of Narrations, lively - Deſcriptions, rheto- 
rical Harangues, excellent Sentiments and 
Juſt Characters, it is a wonder this Author 
is not taught more frequently in our Schools 
of Learning. Quintihan would always, as 
well as at firſt, have ſuch Authors taught, 
as are moſt remarkable for their Purity and 
Perſpicuity, and adviſes Children ſhould 
learn Livy rather than Salluft ; and Livy 
himſelf, as may be ſeen in an Epiſtle to 
his Son, was of Opinion, Cicero and De- 
moſthenes ſhould be read firſt, afrerwards 
Authors who came neareſt to them. 


2. CURTIUS RUFUS wrote the 
Actions of Alexander the Great in ten 
Books. The two firſt are loſt. Frein- 
ſhemius and Vgſius are of Opinion, from a 
Paſſage in the tenth Book, and 23d Chap- 
ter, he wrote in Veſpaſian's Time. Lipſius 
refers this Paſſage to Claudius, though not 
poſitively ; and if, with Le Teller, we 
conſider the Manner of Claudius's Election 
to the Empire, the Paſſage will be beſt 
applied to that Prince. 


CURTIUS is very neat and florid in 
his Stile, which is declamatory. This 
Humour 
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Humour of declaiming has led him into 
many Errors. His Narrations want that 
Simplicity, which is eſſential to Hiſtory; 
and are purſued in ſuch elegant Terms and 
Heat of Elocution, as makes it evident he 
ſtudied the Art of Rhetoric more than 
Hiſtory. This Affectation of Eloquence 
frequently makes him frigid and over-ſen- 
tentious. He is juſtly condemned for his 
abſurd Hyperboles and incredible Narra- 
tions. Who can imagine a hundred thou- 
ſand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe were 
cut off, with the Loſs of no more than a 
hundred and fifry Horſe, and thirty-two 
Foot ; and that in an obſtinate Fight, where 
Darius's Guards are repreſented as dying 
an honourable and brave Death in the De- 
fence of their King. 


Tur Deſcription of the River Ganges 
and India, with its Inhabitants, offends a- 
gainſt the Unity of the Hiſtory, and is 
too great a Digreſſion, B. 8. C. 28. His 
Characters are imperfect and often incon- 
ſiſtent. What we have of the Perſons who 
act, except of the Hero and Parmenio, is 
little more than a judgment on ſome par- 
ticular Facts. Darius is deſcribed as im- 
patient of the Truth, juſt before Charide- 
mus is hurried away to capital Puniſhment; 


and, as his Death was purely the Effect of 
Darius's 
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Darius's Cruelty and Pride, the Character 
the Hiſtorian gives him of Clemency and 
Sanctity, is altogether inconſiſtent, The 
Attempt on Alexander's Life by way of 
Aſſaſſination and Bribery, is another In- 
ſtance of Dariuss Inhumanity. Curtius 
makes Parmenio ſuperior to his Hero, 
B. 8. C. 2. Parmenio ated many things 
* ſucceſsfully without the King, but the 
% King nothing of moment without Par- 
ce menio.” 


His Orations are harmonious, full of e- 
legant Alluſions, Illuſtrations and Compa- 
riſons, but too ſententious, and ſometimes 
ill adapted to the Perſons. The Oration 
of the Scythians to Alexander, B. 7. C. 33. 
is a handſome Invective againſt Coverout- 
neſs and Ambition, but has no Veriſimili- 
tude as it ſtands in the Hiſtory, Had theſe 
Scythians been Lords of the Univerſe, they 
could not have expreſſed themſelves in high- 
er Terms and with greater Confidence, and 
yet they were ſubdued at the firſt Aſſault, 
though they had many Advantages on their 
Side. 


H x is condemned in the Ars Critica for 
Ignorance in Aſtronomy and Geography, 
and Neglect in Chronology. He has ſitu- 
ated the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, B. 4. 


C. 7. 
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C. 7. in a wonderful temperate Climate, 
though it lies in inner Libya, about twenty 
Degrees of North Latitude. He has put 
Arabia felix for Arabia deſerta, and placed 
it on the left Hand, when it ſhould be on 
the right; B. 5. C. 1. and a little after he 
makes Tigris and Euphrates run through 
Media, where they never come, which is 
alſo the Error of Diodorus Siculus. He 
confounds Mount Caucaſus with Taurus, 
and makes the Caſpian and Hyrcaman two 
Seas ; and has many Errors of this Nature, 
as le Clerc has obſerved in his Ars Critica. 
This Critic cenſures him for not giving an 
Epoch of his Hero's Actions. He does not 
ſo much as tell us how long Alexander 
ſtay'd in Egypt, or what Time was taken 
up in his Journey to the River Euphrates, 
or where he paſſed this River. He only 
relates the Number of his Marches, and 
that there was an Eclipſe of the Moon a 
little before the Battel of Arbela, which, 
Plutarch ſays, was eleven Days before the 
Battel ; and Pliny mentions the Eclipſe, 
which the learned of. Scaliger found by 
Aſtronomical Calculation was on the 2d of 
the 11th Olympiad, Jul. Period Septemb. 
20. 4383. A. M. 3619. Curtius is prefe- 
rable to all other Hiſtorians for the Uſe of 
Schools. His Acuteneſs and Vehemency 


make the deepeſt Impreſſion on the —_ 
| of 
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of. Youth. There is a muſical Flow in 
the Number of his Proſe. His Periods ta- 
ken together are wonderfully ſweet, and 
his Sentiments. very inſtructive. Nothing 
outdoes him in that kind of Eloquence, 
Children ſhould have a Taſte of in their 
firſt Compoſitions. 


C. CORNELIUS TACITUS, as 
Lipſius thought, was born in the latter 
End of Claudius's Governtnent, and lived 
to Hadrian's, His Hiſtory, of which we 
have only five Books remaining, conſiſted, 
as Lipfius ſuppoſed, of twenty Books, con- 
taining the Lives of ſix Princes, Galba, O- 
tho, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, Titus and Domi- 
tian, and was compiled before his Annals. 
In the Exordium he tells us, it was his De- 
ſign to treat of the Government of Nero 
and Trajan. His Treatiſe concerning the 
Situation of Germany, and the Manners of 
the Germans, was written before his Hi- 
ſtory and Annals, when Trajan was Conſul 
a ſecond Time. The Life of Agricola his 
Father-in-Law was written four Years after 
Agricola's Death, about the Beginning of 
Traian Government. The Dialogue con- 
cerning the Cauſes of corrupt Eloquence, 
which Lipſius, by the Help of the Farne- 
fian Codex, for the Vatican had none, has 
corrected in ſome hundred Places, does not 

T belong 
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belong to Tacitus, though Pomponius Sa- 
binus, a Grammarian of the middle Age, 
quotes a Paſſage out of this Dialogue, 
making Tacitus the Author : But the Stile 
is ſo different from that of Tacitus, it is 
not poſſible almoſt he could be the Author 
of it. Neither does it belong to Fab. 
Quintilian, as Lipſius was inclined to think; 
for Ciceros Character in this Dialogue is 
very different from what Quintilian gives 
him in his Inſtitutes of Oratory, and Lip- 
fius at laſt affirms, he was not certain 
whoſe it was. The genuine Works of Ta- 
citus, according to the Order uy are pub- 
liſhed in, are fis Annals, his Hiſtory, a 
Treatiſe concerning the Situation of Ger- 
many, and the Manners of the Germans, 
and another of the Life of Agricola. 


His Annals contain the Lives of theſe 
four Princes, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius and 
Nero ; and his Deſign of writing, he tells 
us, B. 1. p. 2. was to make a true Narra- 
tive of al through Fear, was falſly re- 
ported, whilſt theſe Princes were living; 
and what was compiled after their Deaths, 
was whilſt they were under freſh Odium. 
The Works of this Author have ſuffered 
much. Many Errors have crept into the 
Text. Many Words and Sentences are 
corrupted, The five firſt Books of the 

| Annals 


* 
— — 
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Annals were found in Leo the Great's 
Time, and preſented. to him, who gave 
five hundred Crowns for the Preſent. The 
Penetration of this Author's Genius made 
him treat of a moſt political Age. His Di- 
ligence in furniſhing himſelf with Mate- 
rials, as Annals and Commentaries, parti- 
cularly the Commentaries of Agrippina the 
Daughter, is an Inſtance of his Exactneſs 
and Care in the Performance. An. B. 4. 
p. 168. 1 5 - , , 


H 18'Narrations are moſt conciſe. This 
makes his Sentences often obſcure; In 
about eight or nine Lines, An. B. 4. p. 137: 
he gives us the Diſpoſition of the Roman 
Forces in ' Italy, Gaul, Germany, Sparnz 
Africa and Syria; and in Agricola's Life 
we have the Hiſtory of the Britiſb Affairs, 
from the coming of Julius Cæſan to Agri- 
cola's Miſſion under Veſpaſian, in a Page 
and a half. ban 501 :22ed 


HISs Characters judiciouſly diſcoyer the 
Changes, Turns, and different Impreſſions, 
human Nature is ſubject to from the diffe- 
rent Periods and Circumſtances of our 
Lives. Tiberius, he obſerves, An. B. 6. 
. 216, was eminent whilſt a private Per- 

on, or in Office unde Auguſtus ; was crafty 
and cloſe in diſſembling Virtue, whilſt 
® 2 Germans 
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Germanicus and Druſus were living ; had a 
Mixture of Good and Evil, as long as his 
Mother was alive; was abominably cruel, 
though he concealed his Luſts whilſt he 
loved Sejanus, or ſtood in Fear of him: 
Laſt -of all, when the Fences of Modeſty 
and Fear were removed, he abandoned him- 
ſelf wholly to wicked and ſhameful Acti- 
ons, and made his own Inclinations the 
Meaſures of his Life. In his Character of 
Mucianas, Præfect of Syria, Hiſt. B. 1. 
p-. 405. we have ſuch a Mixture of good 
and. bad Qualities, of Luxury, Induſtry, 
Affableneſs and Arrogance, Exceſs of Plea- 
fure when time would permit, and ſuch 
eminent Virtues, as often as expedient, 
that we cannot but admire how inconſiſtent 
human Nature is with herſelf, and how 
ſkilful the Hiſtorian was in deſcribing her 
Viciflitudes ; and how critical is this Part 
of Galba's Character? He was a Medium 
betwixt Vice and Virtue ; ſeemed greater 
than a private Perſon, when in a private 
Capacity; and by Conſent of all would 
have been thought capable of the Empire, 
had he never been Emperor. Hit. B. 1. 


P. 427. 


- H1s Deſcriptions are the very Voice of 
Nature. When Agrippina, with her Son 
and Retinue, was obliged to leave her 

Huſband 
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Huſband Germanicus in the ſeditious Cam 

how wonderfully affecting does the Hiſto- 
rian make the Proceſſion, and what Pity 
and Lamentation filled the Camp ! And 
when the ſame Agrippina, An. B. 3. p. 96. 
entered Brunduſium, with the Relicts of 
her Huſband Germanicus, in what a mourn- 
ful Manner does the Hiſtorian make her 
land ? Ar the Sight of her Fleet all were 
ſeized with ſudden Grief, and with ſuch 
Confuſion, they did not know whether 
they ſhould receive her in Silence or Ad- 
dreſs ; and the flow Appulſe of the Fleet 
to the Shoar, with Agrippina's Landing 
with her two Children and her Huſband's 
Urn, fixing her Eyes on the Ground, with 
a univerſal Lamentation at her coming to 
Shoar, is ſuch a Deſcription of Sorrow, 
that we cannot well read it without ſharing 
in the Grief. After Vitelliuss Death, when 
the Hiſtorian tells us there was rather an 
End of War than a Beginning of Peace, 
nothing can be more diſmal and natural 
than the Deſcription he gives us of the 
City of Rome. | 


HIS Digreſſions are conciſe. The Di- 
greſſion in the third Book of the Ar. p. 109. 
of the Origin of Laws, and their Increaſe 
from their firſt Inſtitution to Augu/tus's 
Time, takes up little more than a Page. 

1 9 And 
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And the Digreſſion, in the 11th Book, 
An. p. 224. which treats of the firſt In- 
vention of Letters; their Introduction to 
Greece, and 'the ſeveral Perſons who were 
ſuppoſed to invent them, with the Addi- 
tions made to what were firſt invented, 
with the Perſons who taught them in Iraly 
to the Etrurians and Aborigines, whichghe 
tells us, was Damaratus the Corinthian, and 
Evander the Arcadian, does not fill a Page. 
So conciſe is this Author, and ſp wonder- 
tully inſtructive, | | 


H 1 s Harangues are eloquent. The firſt 
is Percennius's, a ſeditious common Sol- 
dier, of a licentious Tongue, and former- 
ly an Actor on the Stage. The Speech and 
the Perſon ſuit with each other. He be- 
gins abruptly, and proceeds in a theatrical 
Strain. All his Arguments are for private 
Ends. But, when Germanicus harangues 
in the ſeditious Camp, how noble are his 
Sentiments! The publick Good was dear- 
er to him than his own Life, or the Pre- 
tet vation of his Family, and he does all he 
can to inſtil theſe generous Notions into 
the Minds of his factious Soldiers; and 
there is a very artful Eloquence in Ger- 
manicus's calling on the Genius of Auguſtus, 
and the Image of his Father Dru/us, to 
pring the Seditious ta a Senſe of them- 

* ſelyes, 
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ſelves. When Tiberius harangued on the 
Death of Germanicus, An. B. 3. p. 100, 
his Speech is deep Craft. Piſo, who was 
arraigned for poiſoning Germanicus, he 
calls his Father's Friend and Legate, and 
Adjutor to Germanicus, and defires the 
Truth of the Accuſation might be exa- 
mined into, and then expreſſes his Anger 
againſt the Accuſers. He tells the Senate, 
he lamented and ſhould always lament the 
Death of his Son, but deſired Pi might 
have all the 4 e imaginable to clear 
his Innocence, and, if poſſible, make Ger- 
manicus's Guilt appear. Nothing can ex- 
preſs the Craft of the ſubtle Prince more 
than this Oration, 


TACITUS has been blamed for the 
Multitude of his political Remarks. If 
we conſider the Times theſe Annals treat 
of, the Hypocriſy of the State, and the 
Jealouſies of the People, there is nothing 
unnatural in theſe Reflections. When 77 
berius was found to continue many in Of- 
fices for Life, how natural was it for the 
Romans to deliver their Thoughts upon 
ſuch a Practice, and how is the Annaliſt to 
be commended for tranſmitting their ſe- 
veral Sentiments? Some, ſays Tacitus, 
An. B. 1. p. 48. thought his Deſign was 
to make his Decrees perpetual, that he 


T4 might 
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might not be at the Trouble of Alterati- 
ons. Others imputed it to his envious 
Temper, which made him unwilling many 
ſhould partake of his Favours. Others 
imagined, though he was crafty by Na- 
ture, his Judgment was perplexed ; for 
though he could not endure what was vi- 
cious, yet he did not ſeek after eminent 
Virtues. He was apprehenſive of Danger 
from the beſt, and afraid the Public might 
ſuffer from the worſt. In the 14th Book 
of An. p. 310. he ſeems to bear too hard 
on Seneca's Character, in making it doubt- 
ful whether Seneca and Burrhus were privy 
to Ners's firſt Intention of killing his Mo- 
ther ; and afterwards in making Seneca 
with Burrhus come to this Concluſion, his 
Mother mult be deſtroyed or he muſt pe- 
riſh. Seneca's laſt Words, in which he ac- 
cuſes Nero with his own Mother's Death, 
is a ſufficient Evidence he had no hand in 
this Murder; and it ſeems, as if Seneca 
ſuffered the Fate of all good Men, Envy 
and Calumny. 


Tur moſt inveterate Prejudice we find 
in his Writings, is againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion, which he nor only terms a per- 
nicious Superſtition, but aſſerts the Chri- 
ſtians were deteſted for their abominable 


Actions, and convicted by the Hatred of 
Mankind. 
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Mankind. Tacitus, as we find in the Life 
of Agricola, p. 661. was ſo very ignorant 
in Aſtronomy, as to make the Shortneſs of 
our Summer Nights in Eng/and owing to 
the Iſland's being level; and ſo ignorant 
in Geography, p. 659. as to bound Eng- 
land Eaſt and Welt with Germany and 
Spain; and he makes the Paſſage, p. 631. 
rom Italy to Germany through a terrible 
and unknown Sea, 


H1s Stile is rather acute and round than 
pleaſant, eaſy and ſmooth. He imitates 
Salluſt in his Sentiments, Characters and 
Diction. His Periods are deſtitute of Proſe- 
Numbers, and he abounds with Words of 
ſimilar Sounds. His ſarcaſtical Account 
of the eus, with the Diſharmonies be- 
twixt him and Jeſepbus, perſuades me he 
never read Joſepbus. 


C. SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS 
was born, A. U. 668. The Fugurthine and 
Catilinarian Conſpiracy is all we have 
compleat of this Hiſtorian. Nothing is 
left of that excellent Hiſtory, which made 
him ſtiled the Prince of Hiſtorians, but 
four Orations, two Epiſtles, and other ſhat- 
tered F ragments, collected from the antient' 
Grammarians and other Writers. The 
Learned are not agreed whether the two O- 

rations 
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rations to Ceſar, concerning the Regulati- 
on of the Commonwealth, belong to Sal- 
luft ; Voſſius took them to be genuine, not 
Orations but Epiſtles. The Oration a- 
gainſt Cicero, though commended by Fa- 
bius as Salluſt's, Vaſſius thought did not be- 
long to Salluſt, but was rather ſome De- 
claimers. The Stile of this Hiſtorian is 
ſhort and nervous. He was an Attic Wri- 
ter, and imitated Thucydides. He is con- 
demned by Aſinius Pollio for affecting ob- 
ſolete Words. His Periods are conciſe, 
This Conciſeneſs makes him now and then 
ambiguous. 


His Characters are the moſt compleat 


Draughts of human Nature. All our 


Actions and Paſſions, which reſult from 
good or bad Habits, with their various Ef- 
fects, are well deſcribed. Cæſar, Cato, Ca- 
tiline and Marius, are repreſented in the 
very Diſpoſition of Mind, as makes all 
their Actions natural. Cato's Virtue is 
owing to the Grandeur of his Soul : He 
had rather be good than ſeem ſo. Cati- 
line's Depravity to the innate Corruption of 
his Will. From his Youth his Delight 
was in all that was vile and wicked: Ma- 
rius's martial Genius to both Nature and 
Education. 


His 
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_ His Narrations are. conciſe, and con- 
tain in them many Particulars, which could 
never have been known, had not the Au- 
thor lived when they were tranſacted. The 
Velocity of his Narrations, Quintitian 
terms immortal, is owing to the Brevity of 


his Periods, and Omiſſion of Conjunctions. 


His Deſcriptions have all the Life, 
the brighteſt Imagination and the moſt na- 
tural Expreſſions are capable of giving. In 
how few words, and yet in how full and 
lively a Manner is the Conſternation de- 
ſcribed, Rome was under at the breaking 
out of the Catilinarian TP His 
Reflections are jun. deep, and judiciouſly 
adapted to the following Facts. His Ex- 
ordiums have been adjudged by Jtag n 
as impertinent. They are too prolix for ſo 
ſmall a Hiſtory, and are inconſiſtent with 
the Simplicity of an Exordium, which 
ſhould be without Affectation in Proſe as 
well as Pactry, l 


AN 
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Rules of Poetry by Interrogatories, 
FOR 


The Uſe of Scuoor s. 


— 


8 


RULES of COMEDY. 


HAT : is the Object of Co- 

medy according to Ariſtotle? 

b How does Donatus define 
Comedy? © How does Camerarius de- 
fine Comedy ? 4 What is the End of Co- 
medy according to Vgſius? © How does 
Voſſius define Comedy ? f What is Ari- 
feotle's Diviſion of dramatic Poetry ? 8 What 
I are 
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are the Parts of Quality? h What are the 
the Parts of Quantity? i What is the 
Subject or Fable of every Drama? * What 
is the Beginning, Middle and End of an 
Action? 1 What is the Unity of Action? 
m What is the Limitation of the Time? 
n How is this Action to be confined, or 
what is the Unity of Place? 9 What 
are Epiſodes? What is the proper Place 
for theſe Epiſodes? * What is the Plot of 
the Play? What is the Unravelling, and 
when does it begin? What is the Un- 
ravelling to be taken from? t What is a 
Machine? u When is a Machine to be 
uſed? * How are Incidents and Actions 
ſaid to be without Reaſon, and why are 
they to be excluded from the Action of the 
Drama? * When does the Fable unravel 
itſelf? y Which is the beſt way of unravel- 
ling a Fable? = What is a Peripetia? 
az What is the beſt Peripetia? da What is 
a Remembrance? <2 What Remembrance 
is beſt, and why? 42 How many Kinds of 
Fables are there? ©2 What is a ſimple Fa- 
ble? fz: What implex? 82 What is the 
moſt beautiful implex Fable? ha How are 
double Plots to be contrived ? iz What is 
another Diviſion of Fable, and what is the 
ethic, pathetic and mixt Fable ? kz Whar 
is the . of the Fable? la What are the 


Names 
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Names of the Perſons to be in Comedy 
and Tragedy? ma What is to be tranſacted 
behind the Scenes? na What is the Or- 
der of the Fable? 92 How does Homer 
begin? 2 What is the Beginning, with 
Middle and End to be underſtood of? 
2 What is a conſpicuous End, and what 
Care does this End require? 72 How lon 
is this Fable.to continue, and where — 
it end? ſa Where is the proper Place for 
the Epiſodes? ta Where do Comedians 
and Tragedians place their Epiſodes ? 
uz Where do epic Poets place their Epi- 
ſodes? v2 What is to be conſidered in re- 
preſenting the Manners? *2 What muſt 
the Poet do. to make the Manners good ? 
yz What muſt he do to make them agree- 
able? 22 What is Likeneſs of Manners? 
23 What is Equality of Manners ? 
bz What muſt we do to make the Manners 
equally unequal? .<3 What is a Sentiment? 
dz What is the Deſign of Sentiments ? 
ez Who are they to be uſed by? 3 How 
is it they pleaſe? 53 When has a Diſcourſe 
Manners? ®3 Why are not Sentiments 
proper for the Paſſions? i; How did the 
Antients uſe them? k3 What muſt the 
Diction of Comedy be? 3 What does 
the Purity of Stile conſiſt in? m3 What is 


the Form of this Stile? a3 What is Per- 
ſpicuity 
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ſpicuity of Stile? 93 How is the Diction 
to be varied? ?3 What were the firſt Mea- 
ſures the dramatic Poets uſed, and what 
were they afterwards changed into? % How 
is the Fable divided by the Antients with 
Regard to Quantity? *3 What is the Di- 
verbium divided into? 13 What is a Diver- 
bium ? t3 How are we to underſtand where 
an Act ends? v3 How many Acts is every, 
Drama to have? »3 What is the 1ſt, ad, 
3d, 4th, and 5th Act? *3 What are the 
Acts divided into? y3 What is a Scene, and 
when finiſhed? 23 How many Scenes is an 
Act to have according to the Practice of the 
Antients ? 4 How many Actors? Þ4 How 
many are to ſpeak? <4 How many times is 
the Actor allowed to quit the Stage? 
44 What is another Diviſion of the Drama? 
© What is the, Protaſis? {4 What the Epi- 
taſis? 84 What the Cataſtrophe? 4 How 
is the Drama otherwiſe divided? it What 
does Ariſtotle mean by Prologue? k4+ What. 
by Epiſode? 14 What by Exode? m4 In 
Plays well compoſed, where does the Un- 
ravelling begin? n What is the Chorus? 
04 What is the Subject of the Chorus to be 
taken from? *4 Who did the Chorus look 
upon when they ſung? 44 What was the 
Chorus after the fifth Act? 74 What did the 
Chorus conſiſt of, and what did they do 
upon the Stage? #4 How many times _ 
the 
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the Chorus dance in the Orcheſtra, and how 
many Forms are there of the Parabaſis ? 
t4 t are the three ſimple Forms? 
v4 What the four Correlative ? 4 What did 
the Commation conſiſt of? x4 What was 
the firſt Song termed ? y4 What is the Pa- 
rabaſis particularly ſo termed ? 24 What is 
the Pnigos? 25 What is the Strophe? 
bs What the Antiſtrophe ? <5 How are the 
Strophe, Antiſtrophe and Epode ſung ? 
dg What is the Epirrhema and Antepirr- 
hema? es What is a Syſtem kata Perico- 
pen? fs What is the Effect of the Mu- 
fick ? 85 What did the Muſick conſiſt in? 
bs What are equal and unequal Flutes, or 
right-handed and left? is What are the 
Lydian, Sarane and Phrygian Flutes, and 
on what Subjects were they uſed ? ls What 
are the three Parts of the Theatre ? 
Is What is the Scene, the Proſcene and 
Orcheſtra? ms How many Altars were 
placed on the Scene, and ro whom ? 


The 
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The Ruit of COMEDY. 


RISTOTLE * makes Ridicule 
the Object of Comedy. Where the 
Characters are ridiculous, Ridicule may be 
the Object, but not the only Object, as 
Dacier aſſerts. In Ar:/totle's Time Come- 
dy was an Imitation of ridiculous Subjects. 
b Donatus defines Comedy to be a Fable, 
containing the different Views of Perſons 
in a civil and private State. Vgſſius thought 
this Definition would be more compleat, 
if the Word Private was omitted; for the 
Athenians in old Comedy were Perſons of 
Diſtinction, Citizens, though not Kings. 
c Camerarius defines Comedy to be a dra- 
matic Poem of Things, Accidents and Af- 
fairs, taken from common Life; and as it 
were from daily Events, whoſe Subject is 
fictitious. Vqſſius thought this Definition 
better than Donatus's, with Regard to Plau- 
tus's and Terence's Plays. 4 The End of 
Comedy, according to Voſſus, is to propoſe 
Examples of private Life, by which every 
one may correct his own Manners; and e he 
defines Comedy to be a dramatic Poem, 
imitating the Actions of Citizens and com- 
mon People in a vulgar Stile, and that in a 

witty 
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witty and facetious Manner. Though the 
Grounds of this Poem is Fable, yet in an- 
tient Comedy the Subjects were often 
Things real. f The Parts of dramatic 
Poetry, according to Ari/totle, are either 
of Quality or Quantity. 8 The Parts of 
Quality are the Fable, Manners, Senti- 
ments and Diction, which belong to the 
Poet ; Decoration and Muſick, which be- 
long to the Actors and Maſters of Muſick; 
Scaliger blames this Diviſion, and makes 
the Fable contain the whole. YVeoſius ob- 
ſerves, in Favour of Arxriſtotle, this is not 
ſo much a Diviſion of the Drama, as of 
the Care beſtowed upon the Drama ; and 
that Ariſtotle did not mean by the Fable 
whatever was in the Drama, but only the 
Invention and Digeſtion of the Drama. 
h The Parts of Quantity are the Diverbium 
and Chorus, | 


I BEGIN with the Parts of Quality or 
Eſſence. i The Subject or Fable of every 
Drama is an abſolute Action, which has a 
Beginning, Middle and End. * The 
Cauſes and Deſigns of doing an Action, 
ſays Boſſu, are the Beginning; the Effects 
of theſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties in the 
Execution of theſe Deſigns are the Mid- 
dle; the Unravelling and Reſolution of the 

| Difficulties 
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Difficulties the End. 1 The Subject of 
this Fable muſt be one, and not, as many 
think, taken from one Perſon; i. e. it ſhould 
conſiſt in one Action, and not, as ſome 
think, in many Actions of one Man; for, 
ſays Ariſtotle, as in other Imitations what is 
imitated is one, ſo in Tragedy, fince the 
Fable is an Imitation of an Action, that 
Action muſt be one and entire, whoſe dif- 
ferent Parts ate ſo linked together, that if 
you tranſpoſe or take only one away, the 
whole will be entirely deſtroyed; for what- 
ever can be put in, or left out, without 
a ſenſible Change, cannot be part of an 
Action. The Ajax of :Sophocles does not 
contain all the Actions of that Hero, but 
only that of his Madneſs. rot pp 
Nephelai does not comprehend all the Life 
of Socrates, but only that of his Art of 
Sophiſtry. The Amphitryo of Plautus does 
not include all the Amours of Jupiter, 
but only that of Alcmene, The Adelphi in 
Terence does not ſet forth all the Debauche- 
ries of Aſcbinus, but only the laſt, which 
was productive of his Marriage. This U- 
nity, which is always in the principal 
Action, may have many Incidents; for 
chere is no Action ſo ſimple, but is attend- 
ed, followed, or altogether compoſed of 
many other Actions, 


U 2 Tux 
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Tur Time of this Action muſt be li- 
mited. m Ariſtotle makes this Limitation 
the Circuit of the Sun, or to exceed it as 
little as may be. By the Circuit of the Sun 
Dacier, with Vgſius, underſtands the Space 
of Time the Sun is in our Hemiſphere, 
Every Action is therefore confined within 
the Limits of twelve Hours, or to exceed 
this Time as little as may be. 'The moſt 

rfe& Pieces require no more Time for 
the Action than the Repreſentation, 


n THIS Action muſt be confined to 
ſome Place, which is never to be ſhifted, 
ſince no Perſons can be in two Places at 
once. | 


Wurm the Fable is ſimply compoſed, 
the Poet muſt conſider on the Epiſodes and 
Digreſſions. o By Epiſodes is underſtood 
the Narration of thoſe things, which are 
added contrary to our Expectations, yet 
are united with the main Subject for Am- 
plification and Ornament. Theſe Epiſodes 
ought not to be far- fetched, but to bear 
Affinity with the Fable. P The proper 
Place for theſe Digreſſions is ſeldom in the 
Solution, where the Mind is haſtening to 
the Event, but in the Connection, where 
Affairs are in Confuſion; ſo that the Con- 

nection 
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nection or Deſis partly contains things 
proper to the Subject, partly things im- 
proper and foreign, for Amplification and 
Ornament. 


1 Trex Dangers counter to the Deſign 
of the principal Perſon in the Fable, are 
called the Plot or Connection of the Play, 
and the Diſengagement from theſe Dangers 
the Unravelling. The Plot is that part, 
which reaches from the Beginning to the 
Place where Affairs begin to change; and 
thoſe Incidents, which are foreign, and 
often part of thoſe which the Poet draws 
from the Subje&, make the Plot, all the 
reſt is the Unravelling. Foreign Incidents 
are not taken from the Fable, but the Un- 
ravelling ought always to be taken from the 
Subject. The Plot generally takes in the 
four firſt Acts, and ſometimes the great- 
eſt Part of the fifth. 


THE Unravelling is all that is from 
the Change to the End of the Drama. The 
Unravelling begins, when the Obſtacles are 
removed. Theſe Obſtacles are generally 
foreign and out of the Fable. The Plot 
continued to the laſt Scene is much finer 
than the Plot which goes no farther than 
the Middle of the fourth Act. Where the 
Plot reaches no farther, it is very difficult, 

U 3 
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if not impoſſible, to keep the reſt from 
being flat. The Unravelling ſhould be a 
neceſſary or probable Conſequence of what 
goes before, The ſhorter and quicker the 
Turn, the more agreeable, if not precipi- 
tate and deficient, Great Care is required 
in the Connection, greater in the Solution, 
The Unravelling of the Subject ſhould be 
taken from the Subject without any Ma- 
chine, i. e. t the Aſſiſtance of a divine Pow- 
er. u If a Machine be uſed, it ought to be 
out of the Action of the Drama, to ex- 
plain what is impoſſible for any one but a 
God to know, or to inform us of Futu- 
rities; becauſe the Gods are allowed the 
Knowledge of all Things, 


THERE muſt be no Incident in a Fa- 
ble without Reaſon. If that is impoſſible, 
it ought to be out of Tragedy, 7z. e. it 
ſhould be employed in Things foreign to 
the Subject. What is done by Machine 
is ſeparated from all the reſt. The Actions 
of the Gods are pure Miracles. * They 
are without Reaſon, as far as above Rea- 
ſon, and do not come to paſs according to 
the natural Order of common Events, or 
antecedent Cauſes, therefore ought to be 
excluded from the Action of the Drama. 
The Fable unravels itſelf, x when the End- 
ing is neceſſary or probable, 

Tur 


1 
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Tu x beſt way of unravelling a Fa- 
ble is by a Peripetia or Remembrance. 
z A Peripetia is a Change of one Fortune 
into another, either of bad into good, or 
good into bad. Nothing delights more 
than this Change, becauſe agreeable to hu- 
man Nature, Nor is every Change properly 
a Peripetia ; but this muſt be a great and 
unexpected Change, and ought to happen 
out in the principal Perſons of the Drama, 
22 The beſt Peripetia neceſſarily or probably 
ariſes from antecedent Cauſes, bz A Re- 
membrance is the Knowledge of one or 
more Perſons after a long Interyal of Time, 
and is either double or ſimple : double, as 
in the Oedipus of Sopbocles, where Ocdipus 
knows his Mother, and is known by her : 
ſimple, as in the Odyſſey, where the 
Nurſe knows Ulyſſes, but not Ulyſſes the 
Nurſe. 2 That Remembrance is the beſt, 
which has a Peripetia, becauſe it excites 
the Affections. Remembrances are agree- 
able in themſelves, becauſe they produce 
Admiration, Ariſtotle mentions fix kinds 
of Remembrances. The moſt ſimple are 
made by Marks and Tokens. There is 
nothing leſs ingenious than Remembran- 
ces made by Marks deſignedly prepared, 


U 4 THERE 
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dz THERE are two kinds of Fables, 
ſimple and implex. 2 A ſimple Fable has 
the Actions united, but ends without any 
Peripetia or Remembrance. Sophocles's A. 
Jax is a fimple Fable. Ajax rages to Di- 
ſtraction, becauſe the Arms of Acbilles 
were denied him, and, when he came to 
himſelf, and ſaw what he had done, he 
killed himſelf. There is no Change of 
Fortune here, nor any Remembrance. 
2 The implex Fable has either a Peripetia, 
or Remembrance, or both. The Iphigenta of 
Tauri in Euripides has only a Remem- 
brance, as the Hecyra of Terence. Terence's 
Andria has a Peripetia and Remembrance. 
82 The moſt beautiful implex Fable is 
where there is a Concurrence of a Peripe- 
tia and Remembrance, 


Far may have a ſimple and double 
Diviſion in Reſpect of the Plot. hz Double 

Plots are to be ſo contrived, that one ma 
be always an underplot to the other ; 10 
that the Cataſtrophe of the firſt ſnould na- 
turally and in itſelf produce that of the 
laſt, iz There is a Diviſion of Fable into 
ethic, pathetic and mixt. Ethic expreſſes 
the Manners, which is the End of Come- 
dy. Pathetic has Grief and miſerable E- 
vents,” This belongs to Tragedy. The 
mixt 
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mt conſiſts in the erhic and pathetic, 
which are often in Comedy and Tragedy. 
k The Extent of the Fable ought to be 
ſuch, as may be eaſily remembred. No- 
thing too great or too little can be beauti- 
ful. The preciſe Meaſure, Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, cannot be determined; becauſe theſe 
Subjects muſt vary in Extent, according to 
their ſeveral Incidents. The Regulation 
of every Subject depends upon the Nature 
of the Poem. A Subject compleat in its 
Extent ought to take up as much Time, 
as is required to induce all the Incidents. | 
The larger the Drama the more beautiful, 
if the Subject can be comprehended all at 
once. 


AFTER a ſimple Conception of the 
Drama, the Names are to be given to the 
Perſons, which are either hiſtorical or ficti- 
tious ; 12 in Comedy fictitious, in Tragedy 
hiſtorical. Theſe Perſons may be in or 
out of the Argument. In the Prologue of 
Terence's Phormio, the Audience is taught 
the Subject of the Play from the Colloquy 
of Geta and Davus. Says Donatus, the 
Perſon of Davus, to whom the Fable is 
related, is out of the Subject; but Geta, 
who relates the Fable, is in the Subject. 


'THERE 
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THERE are Perſons, who are to ſpeak 
behind the Scene and not in the Scene, 
and there are mute Perſons. mz Whatever 
cannot be handſomely expoſed to View, 
ought to be tranſacted behind the Scene, 
which may be ſignified by ſome Voice 
heard from within, Glycerium in the An- 
Area is delivered behind the Scenes, and is 
heard to call on Juno and Lucina. It is the 
ſame in Tragedy. Deaths too horrible 
ought to be tranſacted behind the Scenes, 
as Sophocles has managed it in his Oreſtes. 
Here the Mother is heard calling out for 
Mercy behind the Scenes, and the Son an- 
ſwering her ſhe ſhowed no Mercy to his 
Father ; after which ſhe ſhriekes out, is 
wounded,andby what follows we find ſhe is 
dead. There is ſomething, ſays Mr. Addiſon, 
more affecting in this dreadful Dialogue 
berween the Mother and Son behind the 
Scenes, than could have been in any thing 
tranſacted before the Audience. The 
French, who have baniſhed all Murders 
from the Stage, have refined too much up- 
on this Rule; the Engliſb too much tranſ- 
greſſed it. 


"2TH x Order of Fable is invariable 
and connected. Though in this Fable 


there are many Actions, yet they are all 
| {ubſer- 
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ſubſervient to one principal Action. Do- 
natus obſerves, it is an Excellency in Poe- 
try for the Poet to begin his Fable with the 
laſt Matter of the Subject, and bring the 
Author ſirſt upon the Stage, where the 
Fable ends. The Scholiaſt of Homer ob- 
ſerves, tis an Excellency in Poetry to be- 
gin with the Middle, and expound the 
Beginning in the Progreſs of the Poem. 
The Iliad begins in the tenth Year, the 
Eneid in the ſeventh. 92 Homer, ſays Ma- 
crobius, to avoid an hiſtorical Similitude, 
begins, according to poetical Diſcipline, 
in the Middle of Things, and afterwards 
relates the Beginning. *2 This Beginning, 
with Middle and End, is not to be under- 
ſtood, ſays Vaſſius, of the primary Action, 
but of the whole Fable, conſidered with 
its Epiſodes; for theſe two things are 
vaſtly different. With Regard to the pri- 
mary Action, Homer begins with the firſt 
Things; for he begins with the Cauſes of 
Achilless Anger, which had brought ſo 
many Misfortunes upon the Greeks. This is 
evident from the Propoſition of the Poem. 
If we conſider the univerſal Subject of 
Homer's Poem, i. e. all the Trojan War, 
the Poem begins with the laſt "Things, or 
the tenth Year : Nor ought it ever to be 
otherwiſe, if the Narration is of many 
Years ; for, as in dramatic Poetry we have 

related 
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related in the Prologue what exceeds the 
Space of two or three Days, that the Nar- 
ratives may be better underſtood from our 
Knowledge of what is paſt; ſo in the E- 
. popeia, whatever exceeds the Space of a 
Year or two, 1s related in the Epiſodes, 
2 neas relates to Dido, whatever ne had 
ſuffered by Sea or Land ſeven Years: Nor 
are we only to begin with the Middle, be- 
cauſe there is but one primary Action we 
ought to begin with, but becauſe the Be- 
ginning ought to be conſpicuous, 


Tur End requires as much Care as 
the Beginning ; for the End ovght to be 
as conſpicuous, which will be particularly 
ſo, when unexpected. "* We are to conti- 
nue the Fable, as long as it receives any 
Augmentation of Beauty, and to end 
when this Beauty begins to decay, 


i: Tyr Epiſodes are more proper for 
the Connection than the Solution; howe- 
ver the Epiſodes, which follow the prima- 
ry Action, are ſometimes related in the 
End, but what belongs to the Narration 
of paſt Things ſhould have its Place in the 
Middle or Beginning. ä Comedians and 
Tragedians place their Epiſodes in the Be- 
ginning, becauſe the Drama cannot be un- 
derſtood without a Relation of paſt Tran- 

ſactions, 


/ 
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ſactions, and becauſe they would interrupt 
the Courſe of the Fable, were they placed 
in the Middle. * Epic Poets place their 
Epiſodes in the Middle, as Virgil has done 
the Deſtruction of Troy in the ſecond 
Book, and other Epiſodes afterwards. Some- 
times they are placed laſt, as in the Iliad, 
where the primary Action is the Death of 
Hector. After this the Poet ſubjoins, in the 
two laſt Books, the Epiſode of the Re- 
demption of He#or's Body, the Grief of 
Andromache, Hecuba and Helena, with the 
funeral Ries, 


Tur three remaining Parts of Quality 


are the Manners, Sentiments, and Diction. 


w:In repreſenting the Manners, four things 
are to be conſidered: Firſt, they muſt be 
good: Secondly, agreeable: Thirdly, like: 
Fourthly, equal; and if the Original, from 
whence our Imitation is taken, is unequal, 
we ought to make the Manners equally 
unequal through the whole. Imitation. 


1e 1 1 . 
* To make the Manners good, as Dr. 
Hare explains it with Voſſius contrary to 
Dacier, the Poet muſt take particular Care 
the Manners of the Perſons introduced be 
not worſe, than the Subject of the Drama 
neceſſarily requires. Ariſtetle directs us to 


follow the particular Examples of the 
2 Good, 
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Good, rather than the general Examples of 
the Bad. This the Poet may do, and not 
offend againſt Probability, ſince the Con- 
ſtitution of the Subject is his own, and 
ſince the Poets ſhould rather expreſs good 
Manners than bad, becauſe they are to 
give us moral Inſtructions. 


Wur x the Manners are bad, as they 
muſt be, if we repreſent the Characters of 
bad Perſons, theſe Perſons are to ſpeak 
ſuitable to their Character, otherwiſe they 
will ſpeak unbecoming themſelves ; but 
we are to take Care the Number of the 
Bad do not exceed' the Number of the 
Good, and theſe bad Manners are to be 
attended with ſome remarkable bad End. 


* To make the Manners agreeable, 
every thing muſt be ſuitable to the Condi- 
tion, Education, Age, Nation, Duty, 
Function and Circumſtances of the Per- 
ſons introduced. We are to confider the 
Nature as well as Quality of every Perſon, 
whoſe Manners we deſcribe. Says Arifto- 
tle, Valour is a moral Virtue, but very 
diſagreeable for a Woman, who ought 
neither to be valiant nor bold, 


T HIRDLY, 
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TuiR DI v, Manners muſt be like. **By 
this Likeneſs, as Dacier interprets it, we 
are to underſtand the Manners of Perſons, 
whoſe Characters are known: from hiſtori- 
cal Accounts, Ajax muſt be angry as 
well as bold; Ulyſſes timorous as well as 
cunning. Goulſton makes this Likeneſs of 
Manners conſiſt in their Conformity with 
the Manners of the Age wherein they are 
introduced. 


FoURTHLY, 23 Equality of Manners 
is, when the Character drawn is uniform 


from the Beginning to the End, as Horace 
thus expreſſes it, 


Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab Incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. 


FiFTHLY, bz To make the Manners 
equally unequal, if our Original be ſuch, 
we muſt make them ſo from the Begin- 
ning to the End, in all Characters of Per- 
ſons by Nature form'd with this Mutabili- 
ty of Temper. With the Manners we are 
to annex the Sentiments, Diſcourſes by 
which the Conceptions of our Minds are 
explained. The Perſons introduced muſt 
have Sentiments ſuitable to their Manners, 
and ſpeak ſo agreeable to their — 
that 
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that the Audience may know their Man- 
ners, before they ſee their Actions. <3 A 
Sentiment is an Enunciation or Propoſition, 
not of Particulars but Univerſals, and not 
of all Univerſals, but of ſuch only as re- 
ſpe& moral Actions. © Sentiments are to 
prove Uncertainties, refute Objections, raiſe 
the Paſſions, amplify ſmall Things, leflen 
great, and are to be uſed es by Perſons ex- 
perienced in what they ſpeak of. f3 They 
pleaſe in their Correſpondency with human 
Vanity. The Auditor is glad to hear a 
univerſal Propoſition he found true in his 
own Affairs; and thinks the Poet has ſaid 
nothing, but what he the Auditor is con- 
vinced of from his own Experience. 


TuESE Sentiments give Manners to 
our Diſcourſe. - 83 A Diſcourſe has Man- 
ners, when the Manners of the Mind are 
notified by Words or Actions. This ſhould 
be the Scope of Comedy, +3 As Senti- 
ments are the Work of Ratiocination, and 
lead us from general Premiſes to particular 
Concluſions, they are not proper for the 
Paſſions; Reaſon and Paſſion do not agree 
together. The Poet is not to affect witty 
Sentiments, the Fault of bad Declaimers. 
i3 The Antients uſed them ſparingly, and 
when they naturally occurred, and com- 
monly in the 2626; The hy 

Y 
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by crowding them every where, enervate 
and weaken what is beautiful in Senſe. 


43 TH Diction of Comedy mult be 
pure. 1 Purity of Stile conſiſts in familiar 
and common Terms, not rough, metapho- 
rical and ample; for all metaphorical 
Terms give Grandeur to a Diſcourſe, and 
exceed Purity. By rough Terms, the Stile 
is in a manner hardened, and becomes ob- 
ſcure and grand. An ample Stile hurries 
us on to the Sublime: all which muſt be 
generally avoided, if we would obtain a 
Purity of Stile. m3 The Form of this 
Stile conſiſts in direct Sentences. Purity of 
Stile is contrary to Circunduction. A Cir- 
cunduction chiefly depends upon oblique 
Sentences ; a Purity of Stile on Sentences 
direct. Direct Sentences are carried on by 
Nominative Caſes and Verbs, ſo that one 
thing does not ſeem to draw on another. 
This Rectitude of Diſcourſe is ſo eſſential 
to Purity, that, if the Beginning and End 
of the Sentence is direct, though there. 
may be a Circunduction in the Middle, yet 
the whole will ſeem pure. Pure Senten- 
ces have therefore nothing of long In- 
vention, but ſeem common and moſt fa- 
miliar to all, : 


X SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, the Stile of Comedy muſt 
have Perſpicuity. "3 Perſpicuity is, when 
the Diction is proper, the Order regular, 
the Concluſion not long, nothing defici- 
ent or ſuperfluous; ſo that the Diſcourſe 
may be approved of by the Learned, and 
underſtood by the Unlearned. Perſpicuity 
requires a particular Propriety in Words. 
We are not to underſtand Propriety here in 
a ſimple Senſe; becauſe the firſt Notion 
of Propriety is the true Denomination 
of every thing, which, to avoid ſordid 
and mean Expreſſions, we do not always 
uſe. Beſides, though the Terms we uſe 
are not proper, yet they may not be im- 
proper ; becauſe there are many things in 
many Languages not diſtinguiſhed by pro- 
per Names; and this is the Origin of 'abu- 
five Terms, which we are ſometimes ob- 
liged to uſe. Propriety does not ſo much 
conſiſt in Terms, as in the Force of Ex- 

reſſion; and is not ſo much to be exa- 
mined by the Ear, as the Underſtanding. 
Thus Derivatives, Epithets and tranſlatiti- 
ous Terms may be ſometimes proper even 
to Comedy, 93 This Diction is to be va- 
ried according as the Perſons differ in 
Character. 


NUMBER 


4 
a» 
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NuMBER is made another part of Co- 
mic Stile. The great Liberty the Poets 
have taken in the Extent and Variation of 
theſe Numbers, particularly Terence, as E- 
raſinus obſerved, has made ſome of the 
Antients think there was no ſettled Mea- 
ſure in his Comedies. Others have thought 
this Poet obſerved the Laws of Meaſure, 
but it was not worth the while of the 
Learned ro torment themſelves about the 
Dimenſions of Verſe, wherein the Poet has 
been ſo immoderately licentious : A Work 
of no ſmall Labour, but little Benefit. E- 
raſmus, who mentions theſe two Opinions, 
differs from the firſt as well as the Con- 
cluſion of the laſt, obſerving that the me- 
trical Dimenſions in Terence are ſo evident, 
that they require no Proof; and that a 
Neglect of theſe Meaſures has been the 
Origin of Corruptions in the Poet, in the 
Subſtitution of one Term for another, and 
in the Additions, Subſtractions and Inver- 
ſions of the Order of the Terms, what the 
Tranſcribers of Proſe-Oration have too fre- 
quently practiſed. Scaliger, too ſevere in 
his Reflections, ſays, Eraſinus, according 
to his uſual Practice, borrowed his Opinions 
from Priſcian, and taxes Priſcian with Ab- 
ſurdity in his Aſſertions, which, he al- 
lows, Eraſinus took Care to correct to his 

A 2 own 
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' own Advantage. This Charge againſt 
Eraſmus of borrowing his Opinions, as a 
Thing familiar to him, is an Inſtance of 
the Critic's Ill- nature; for Eraſmus aſſerts 
nothing but Matter of Fact, and what 
every one has an equal Right to declare, 
This Critic, notwithſtanding his Enmity 
to the Dimenſions of Verſe, thought fit to 
mark out ſeveral of the Quantities in Te- 
rence, for the Benefit, as he ſays, of his 
Son Sylvius; though this ſeems rather done 
from a Spirit of Criticiſm to triumph over 
others, than from any Advantage he thought 
would be derived from a Knowledge of 
theſe Meaſures, | 


Tu x Advantages of knowing theſe Di- 
menſions, Dr. Hare well obſerves, are as 
follow: Firſt, by knowing the Meaſures, 
we are capable of reading the Poet accord- 
ing to the Number and Harmony of his 
Verſe, which is no ſmall Satisfaction; 
particularly, ſince the Numbers of Terence 
have the greateſt Variety, they muſt affect 
us with the greateſt Pleaſure ; for he muſt 
be the worſt of Poets, who does not almoſt 
loſe all his Beauties and Graces, when he is 
{tripped of his Meaſures, or when they are 
not underſtood. Secondly, Children will 
be more capable of learning this Author 
by heart, when they underſtand the Mea- 

2 ſure 
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fare of the Verſe. Thirdly, from a true 
Knowledge of theſe Metres, we ſhall be 
able to underſtand whether the Verſes be 
uncorrupt and pure. Says Tan. Faber, they 
muſt be deprived of no ſmall Pleaſure, as 
well as Profit, who are ſtudious of readin 

Terence, and are unacquainted with the 
Metre; for who can learn or retain by 
heart ſo beautiful and lovely an Author, 
unleſs ſenſible of his Meaſures? Beſides, 
the Poet will obtain much greater Admira- 


tion, when the Readers underſtand the Na- 


ture of his Verſe. There is another great 
Advantage in underſtanding theſe Mea- 
ſures; for, if there are any Errors in the 
Verſe, which may be eaſily made, and too 
frequently happen out, no body is capable 
of underſtanding theſe Errors, but he, who 
is vers'd in the Knowledge of the Metre. 
Fourthly, Dr. Hare obſerves, another more 
excellent Advantage derived from the 
Knowledge of comic Meaſures, is the 
Help they afford to Children in their Proſe- 
Compoſitions, which require a full Know- 
ledge of all forts of Meaſures, and Metre 
compoſed of thoſe Meaſures, It is true, 
ſays the DoRor, the valuable Writings of 
the Antients are read to Children, who 
are ordered to take Imitations from them; 
but to what Purpoſe is it to order a Child 
to imitate this or that, unleſs we point out 

X 3 to 
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to him what he is to imitate, and what are 
the Numbers, the Beauties and Diſpoſition 
of Words, he ought to fix his Intention 
upon? The Poets at firſt, as Ariſtotle tells 
us, were divided into two Sects, the one 
made Heroics, the other Iambics. Hero- 
ics were appropriated to Panegyricks and 
Hymns, and Iambics to Invectives and Rail- 
lery. After Homer had given the firſt 
Sketches of Tragedy and Comedy ; for, 
ſays Ariſtotle, his Margites has the ſame 
Relation to Comedy, as his Ilias and O- 
dyſſey have to Tragedy; the following Po- 
ets were carried according to their ſeveral 
Genius's, ſome to Comedy inſtead of Iam- 
bics, and others to Tragedy inſtead of He- 


roics. *3 The firſt Meaſure the dramatic 


Poets uſed were Trochaic Tetrametre, Mea- 
ſures moſt agreeable to Satyr and Dance. 
Theſe Meaſures were afterwards changed 
into Iambics, Iambics, of all Verſe, are 
moſt proper for Converſation. We often 
uſe them in common Diſcourſe, rarely 
Hexametre. The Latins, who imitated the 
Greeks in their Methods of Compoſition, 
have imitated them in their Meaſures, bur 
exceed them in their poctical Licences. 


z Tur Fable, with Regard to Quan- 
tity, is divided by the Antients into Diver- 
bium and Chorus ; *3 the Diverbium into 

Atty 
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Ad, and Scenes, i3 A Diverbium is, 
when divers Perſons diſcourſe. 3 To 
underſtand where an Act ends, we mult ob- 
ſerve where and when the Stage 1s clear of 
all the Perſons, that the Chorus or Mufick 
may be heard, there the Act is concluded. 
The Greeks and Latins obſerved no certain 
Number of Pages in the Diviſion of their 
Acts ; but, where the Spectator was like- 
ly to be attentive, the Act was the longer, 
This is Donatus's Account of the Act. 
Monſieur Hedelin obſerves, the Act is fi- 
niſhed when the Stage is without Action, 
and not without an Actor. The Chorus 
amongſt the Antients ſometimes danc'd or 
ſung, or the Muſick play'd, though there 
was an Actor left upon the Stage. To 
what Donatus obſerves, theſe Acts were 
bound together by the antient Comedians 
to detain the Spectators, particularly the 
Acts of Terence's Eunuch ; Monficur Hede- 
lin anſwers, the Union of theſe Acts muſt 
rather increaſe the Impatience of the 
Spectators, than abate it; and that Dona- 
tus was miſtaken in his Judgment of the 
Eunuch, whoſe Scenes are molt ingeniouſly 
tied together, the Acts very Gy ſe- 
perated. 


uz EVE RV Drama is to have neither 
more nor leſs than five Acts. ; The firſt 


X 4 Act 
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Act is an Expoſition of the Subject, but 
not the Event. The Anticipation of the 
Event would leſſen the Pleaſure. The ſe- 
cond Act brings the Thing into Action. 
The third contains the Diſturbances. The 
fourth prepares the Way for the Solution 
of the Intricacies ; and the laſt is an arti- 
ficial Unravelling of the Plot. 


x3 THESE Acts are to be divided into 
Scenes. Y3 A Scene is, when two or more 
Perſons are diſcourſing together. This 
Scene is finiſhed at the Entrance or Exit of 
any Perſon. 3 According to the Practice 
of the Antients, every Act may have ſeven 
Scenes. Others limit theſe Scenes to 
cleven. 


24 EveERY Drama ſhould have no more 
than fourteen Actors, whoſe Names and 
Parts are to be prefixed to the Scenes. b4 Of 
theſe Actors three are only to ſpeak. The 
fourth Perſon is to be mute. The Latin 
Writers have introduced more Perſons. 
£4 No Perſon is to quit the Stage more than 
tive Times. Vaſſius obſerves the Diviſion of 
the Acts into Scenes 1s owing to the Gram- 
marians, ſince this Diviſion is not to be 
met with in the antient Codexes of Terence 
and Paulus. 


Tug 
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4 The Drama may be divided into 
Protaſis, Epitaſis and Cataſtrophe. ei The 
Protaſis is an Expoſition of the former 
Part of the Fable, and repreſents the Dan- 
gers the Hero is under, but conceals the 
chiefeſt Part of the Subject, which makes 
the Spectator curious to know the Event. 
This Curioſity is to be increaſed in the 
Epitaſis, a a Confuſion of Affairs, where 
the Dangers, Paſſions, Threatenings and 
Expectations of Evil are continued, which 
makes the Spectator in ſuſpence, what will 
de the Event. This Part requires the 
greateſt Judgment and ſtricteſt Care in 
making the Series of the Drama hang to- 
gether by a natural Connection of the Ex- 
tremes with the Medium, and by making 
every Incident produced one of another. 
The Epitaſis therefore contains all that is 
detween the Protaſis and Cataſtrophe. 
£+ The Cataſtrophe is the Event or Change 
of Affairs into the good or bad Fortune of 
the principal Perſon, and compleats the 
Play. The Protaſis in Comedy contains 
the firſt Act, and ſometimes the ſecond: 
The Epitaſis the ſecond, third, and ſome- 
times the fourth, but ſeldom part of the 
fifth; the Cataſtrophe contains the fourtn, 
or part of it, and always all the fifth, or 


almoſt all. This Diviſion of the Prama 


by 
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by the Greeks is better than that of the La- 
tins into five Acts; for the Greek Diſtri- 
bution diſtinguiſhes the Drama into diſſi- 
milar Parts, naturally different; but, in 
the Diviſion of the Drama into Acts and 
Scenes, the Quantity is only conſidered, 
and not the Diſſimilitude of the Parts. 


h4 THex Drama is divided by others 
into Prologue, Epiſode, Exode and Chorus. 
This Diſtribution differs nothing from the 
former, except in the Addition of the Cho- 
rus; for this is a Diviſion not only of the 
Diverbium, but the whole Drama. The 
Prologue, as it is here taken, anſwers to 
the Protaſis, the Epiſode to the Epitaſis, 
and the Exode to the Cataſtrophe. This 
is Ariſtotle's Diviſion, and agrees with the 
former Diviſion, as may be found from 
the Definition of cach Part. This Divi- 
ſion is taken from the Place, where each 
Diviſion ſtands in Tragedy; but the for- 
mer Definitions are from the End or De- 
ſign. '4 Ariftotle means by the Prologue 
whatever precedes the Entrance of the 
Chorus. The Prologue of Latin Comedy 
is another thing. It does not make part of 
the Action on the Stage, but is borrowed 
from the old Greek Comedy, where it is 
often found in the Middle of the Play, 
under the Name of Parabaſis. The Latins 
uſually 
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uſually place them in the Beginning of the 
Play. | — 


k4 Tur Epiſode, according to Ariſtotle, 
is betwixt the Prologue and Exode, if we 
except the Chorus, and anſwers to our ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth Act. It is termed 
Epiſode, becauſe introduced, and in its 
Nature is out of the Action, but is equally 
connected with, and inſerted in the Action; 
from whence the Latins called them In- 
ſerta. Thus the Epitaſis and Epiſode a- 
gree together, 


14 Tux Exode is when the Chorus goes 
out to ſome Place near the Scene, and is 
all that is ſaid after the Chorus has left off 
ſinging the laſt Time, 1. e. the Unravelling 
and Cataſtrophe of the Piece. m4 This 
Unravelling begins always after the laſt 
Song of the Chorus in Plays well compoſed, 
and anſwers exactly to our fifth Act. The 
Prologue, where the Fable is opened, and 
the Exode where it is unravell'd, is not ſo 
proper for the Digreflions, as the Epi- 
ſode. This part of the Drama is therefore 
called Epiſode, becauſe moſt ſuitable for 
the Digreſſions. 


v4 THe Chorus is that part of the Fa- 


ble, which follows the Act, or is intro- 
5 duced 
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duced with ſinging before the Act. Af 
chylus's Perſe and Euripides's Rheſus begin 
with the Chorus. Scaliger thought this 
was not much to be regarded, becauſe 
ſeldom praiſed. 94 The Subject of the 
Chorus 1s ſometimes taken from the Fable 
itſelf, and is united with the reſt of the 
Fable, as if a Part of it. Sometimes it is 
different from the Fable. The Origin of 
the Chorus is uncertain. The Antients im- 
puted the Invention of the Chorus, as well 
as Muſick, to the Arcadzans. 4 The 
Chorus, when they ſung, looked upon the 
Audience to whom they ſung, leſt the Au- 
dience ſhould withdraw after the Act was 
ended. The Office of the Chorus is well 
deſcribed by Horace. *4 The Chorus, after 
the fifth Act, was different to what it was 
in the other Acts. Oftentimes in this Act 
the Chorus, as judges, gave their Opinion 
of the Drama. 74 The Chorus conſiſted of 
Men or Women. They uſed Variety of 
Dances. Sometimes the Chorus ſung 
without dancing; ſometimes all the Cho- 
rus ſung: Thus the Chorus ſupplied the 
Place of the Actor. Sometimes the Cho- 
rus divided, and ſung alternately: Some- 
times the Chorus only ſpoke and not ſung. 
After the Chorus had entered the Scene, 
the whole Chorus never went out; but, 
whilſt the Drama was acting, part of the 

Chorus 
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Chorus retired with the Actors, and part 
remained; and, leſt the Chorus ſhould 
ſeem idle, while the Actors were upon the 
Stage, the Chorus ſometimes interrupted 
the Actors, but in few words, and only 
when two Perſons were diſcourſing. If 
there was a third Perſon preſent, the Cho- 
rus waited his Exit. Sometimes the Cho- 
rus omitted ſinging, and added ſomething 
to the Connection of the Act, which they 
did in a different Kind of Verſe. Though 
the Chorus conſiſted of many, yet they 
paſſed but for one Actor. When the Cho- 
rus was to ſpeak, one ſpoke in the Name of 
all, which was alſo done, when the Cho- 
rus was divided. Whoever ſpoke to the 
Chorus, ſometimes addreſſed themſelves as 
to one, and ſometimesas to many. {4 The 
Chorus danced ſeven times in the Orche- 
ſtra, from whence, ſays Voſſius, there are 
ſeven Forms of the Parabaſis: three ſim- 
ple, ſays the Scholia on Ariſtophanes, di- 
ſtinct from each other; and four, which 
have an Agreement with each other. 4 The 
ſimple are the Commation, the Parabaſis or 
Anapzſt, the Puigos or long Song. 4 The 
four other are the Strophe or Melos, the An- 
tiſtrophe or Antode, the Epirrhema and An- 
tepirrbema. The Commation, ſo named 
from cutting off, conſiſted only of two or 
three Verſes, as we learn from the Scbolia 


of 
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of Ariſtophanes's Plutus, v. 486; though, 
I find in the Hippeis and Spheces, this Com- 
mation conſiſted of ſeven or eight Verſes, 
and is defined by the Scholia in the Spheces 
a Proclamation to the Parabaſis. L. 
Fauſtus Victor, as well as the Scholia, in- 
forms us, *4 this firſt Song was termed Co- 
ronis; for whatever was ſung at the Exit 
of any Perſon, was by the Grammarian 
Expoſitors termed Coronis. Demetrius Tri- 
clinius, in his Scholia on Sopbocles, v. 134. 
terms the firſt Song of the Chorus Coronis. 
Victor obſerves, Commation is the more 
roper Term, becauſe a ſmall Portion of 
the Chorus. Y4 The Parabaſis, particu- 
larly ſo termed, is when the Chorus go- 
ing from their former Station, ſpeak with 
their Faces turned towards the Audience. 
The Scholia in the Hippeis of Ariftophanes, 
make this Parabaſis to be either a Change 
of Subject, or a Change of Place made by 
the Chorus. This Parabaſis conſiſted of 
Anapzſts, and is therefore ſometimes term- 
ed Anapæſt. 24 The Pnigos or long Song 
is ſo called, becauſe, as Pollux informs us, 
it was pronounced with one continued 

Breath. 25 The Strophe or Ode, accordin 
to the Scholia on Ariſtophanes's Nephelai, 
v. 565. has its Name from the Turning of 
the Chorus, to ſing with their Faces turn- 
ed to another Part of the Spectators. 
The 
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bs The Antiſtropbe is the contrary Turn- 
ing. © The Scholia on Euripides's Hecuba, 
v. 647. and on Sophecles's Ajax, v. 182. in- 
forms us, that the Chorus ſung the Strophe 
turning to the right Hand, the Antiſtro- 
phe moving to the left, and that they ſung 
the Epode ſtanding. By turning to the 
right Hand, in ſinging the Strophe, their 
Intention was to imitate the Motion of the 
firſt Orb from Eaſt to Weſt. The contrary 
Motion was to denote the Motion of the 
Planets from Weſt to Eaſt, and, by ſinging 
the Epode ſtanding, they ſignified the Sta- 
bility of the Earth. Vgſius and Scaliger 
make the Strophe to the lefr, and the An- 
tiſtrophe to the right. In this, I ſuppoſe, 
they follow the old Scholiaſt of Pindar. 
i After the Ode or Strophe was ended, 
the Chorus turned again to the Spectators, 
and what they ſung was, according to the 
Scholia on Ariſtophanes's Nephelat, v. 576. 
termed Epirrbema or Epode. The Ante- 
pirrhema anſwers the Epirrhema. Some- 
times the Strophe of the Chorus was in- 
troduced in few Verſes. Afterwards one 
of the Actors made a long Oration, which 
was anſwered by the Antiſtrophe of the 
Chorus. <5 Sometimes the Poets introduced 
the Actors in the Chorus, and what they 
ſaid was called a Syſtem ata Pericopen. 


I Mus1ck 
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Mus1cx and Decoration are the two 
laſt Parts of Quality in the ſextuple Di- 
viſion of Comedy. I have placed them af- 
ter the Parts of Quantity, becauſe they do 
not properly belong to the Poet. fs Muſick 
excites and refines the Paſſions. There are 
three Principles of Muſick, Joy, Grief and 
Rapture. Each of theſe Paſſions alter the 
Tone. The Poets at firſt acted and ſung 
their own Dramas. Among the Romans 
the Poet at firſt was the Actor, Singer and 
Dancer. Livius Andronicus obtained Leave, 
that the Singing and Dancing ſhould be 
performed by ſeparate Perſons. 85 The 
Muſick conſiſted in two kinds of Flutes, 
one termed Pythaula, uſed with the Song, 
another termed Choraula, uſed with the 
Chorus. There could be no uſe for the 
Choraula in Plautus and Terence's Comedies, 
becauſe no Chorus. The Pychaules played 
on two Pipes with one Breath, termed equal 
or unequal. Þ5 There are two ſorts of e- 
qual Flutes, right-handed or left. When 
the Flutes were unequal, one was right- 
hand, the other left. They were termed 
unequal, from their Difterence in Sound, 
and Number of Holes. The right-handed 
Flute had fewer Holes, was graver in Sound. 
The lefr-hand ſharper in Sound, and had 
more Holes, If a right and left-hand 
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Verte joined together, the Sound was a 
Mixture of ſharp and grave. 5 The right- 
hand Flutes were termed Lydan, the left 
Sarrane, and the left and right Phrygian. 
The Lydian were for grave Subjects, the 
Sarrane for Sport, the Phrygian tor Mirth 
and Gravity. The ſame Comedy did not 
always uſe the fame Muſick, but ſometimes 
the Mufick was changed. When this was 
done by the Latins, the Letters M. M. C. 
were in the Title of the Scene, 7. c. the 
Meaſures of the Muſick are changed. The 
Muſick played after every Act. The Name 
of the Poet, Actor and Muſician was pre- 
fixed to every Play. The Dreſs of the 
Actors was varied according to the Nation, 


Age, Fortune and Condition of the Per- 


ſons. Theſpis at firſt acted his Plays out of 
a Cart, without any Apparatus or Scenes. 
Inſtead of Vizards their Faces were be- 
ſmeared with the Lees of Wine. A/chy- 
lus invented the Vizards, Robes and Stage. 
Theſe Plays were afterwards acted in a 
Theatre, in Form ſemicircular, containing 
ks the Scene, Orcheſtra and Proſcene. !5 The 
Scene was covered, and in the Front of the 
Theatre, and reached from one Wing to 
the other. The Proſcene was before the 
Scene, where there was a Pulpit, on which 
the Actors performed their Parts. The 
Grecians danced in the Orcheſtra. At Rome 

> the 
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the Senators ſat in the Orcheſtra, The 
Scene was higher than the Pulpit, the Pul- 
pit than the Proſcene and Orcheſtra, If 
the Actor miſſed his Part, he was hiſs'd; 
if he acted well, was clapped. *®5 Two 
Altars were placed on the Scene; that on 
the right-hand to Bacchus in Tragedy, to 
Apollo in Comedy; that on the left to the 
God the Sports were dedicated to. The 
Scene was beautified with various Pictures, 
Comic Scenes reſembled private Houſes. 
The Actors of Plays were honoured by the 
Greeks, but diſeſteemed by the Romans. 


1 


1 


TRAGEDY. 


HAT is the Definition of Tra- 
gedy according to Ariſtotle? b What 
is the Object of Tragedy? < What ſhould 
the primary Action of Tragedy be, and 
what the Epiſodic? 4 Who are Perſons pro- 
per for the Subject of Tragedy? What 
ſhould the Cataſtrophe of this Fable be? 
What is to be done to make the Action 
truly tragical ? 8 When is Terror excited, 
and when Compatiion ? h How many In- 
cidents has a tragical Action, and what are 


they? i What Care is to be taken in the 
I Com- 
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Compoſition ? k How many ſorts of Tra- 
gedies are there? J What ſhould the Man- 
ners in Tragedy be? m What the Senti- 
ments? n What the Diction? o Where 
mult the Stile of Tragedy be more remiſs? 
What were the Meaſures of the firſt 
Tragedians ? * What do the beſt Iambics 
conſiſt of? * What is the tragic Chorus 
divided into by Ariſtotle? What is the 
Parodos ? t: What the Stafimon ? u What 
the Commoi? * What did the tragic Cho- 
rus conſiſt of? * What were the Meaſures 
of the Chorus? Y What was the Number 
of the Perſons in the Chorus? 2 What did 
the Chorus ſing to? 22 What was the Har- 
mony of the tragic Chorus? b: How do 
Tragedy and Comedy differ ? 


— .< — 


T RAG E D V. 


RAGE D V, according to Ariſtotle, 

is the Imitation of a ſerious Action, 
entire and of a juſt Extent; agreeable in 
Stile, different in different Parts, and by 


Terror and 1 „ not Narration, 


throughly purges ſuch like Paſſions. The 
laſt Part of this Definition, which by Ter- 
ror and Surpriſe throughly purges ſuch 

* 2 like 
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like Paſſions, may be thus interpreted, 
When we ſee Medea murder her Children, 
or Ajax laying violent Hands upon him- 
ſelf, the Terror theſe tragical Actions pro- 
duce ſhould teach us to moderate fach 
Paſſions, as were the Cauſe of theſe diſ- 
mal Tragedies. The Conſtitution of the 
Subject, as to its Extent and Unities ; the 
Peripetia and Remembrances, and the Di- 
viſion of the Drama into Acts and Scenes, 
is the ſame as in Comedy, but the Object is 
different. Þ'Tragedy is the Imitation of a 
grave and ſerious Action. © This primary 
Action ought to be hiſtorical. The Epiſo- 
dic Actions muſt be fictitious. In Tragedy 
we are to follow what is the neareſt the 
Verifimilitude ; becauſe the Drama not 
only conſiſts of Narration as the Epopœia, 
but of Action. If any thing be intro- 
duced leſs agreeable to Reaſon, it ought to 
be in the Epiſode, In the Conſtitution of 
a known Fable nothing is to be changed. 
d The Perſons proper for the Subject of 
Tragedy are neither very good nor bad. As 
the End of Tragedy is to excite Terror 
and Compaſſion, the Misfortunes of the 
Good and the Happinefs of the Bad can- 
not have this Effect. The Misfortunes of 
the Good give Horror, and not only baniſh 
Pity, but caſt us into a contrary Paſſion, 
When Virtue is unhappy, it throws us into 
2 | - Deſpair; 
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Deſpair; and, if the Misfortunes of the 
Good give Horror, the good Fortune - of 
the Bad will create Indignation, ſo that 
Tragedy can never produce its Effects from 
theſe Paſſions ; becauſe they cannot excite 
Pity and Fear, by which the Paſſions are 
to be refined. Nor ought we to repreſent 
the Misfortunes of a very wicked Man, 
Though ſuch a Repreſentation may give 
ſome Pleaſure, it will produce neither Pity 
nor Fear, Fear is produced by the Miſeries 
of Perſons like ourſelves; and we pity 
ſuch, as deſerve better Fortune. The pro- 
per Object of Tragedy mult be neither bad 
nor good in the ſuperlative Degree, If 
we cannot find one exactly ſuch, we ought 
to make the Good, rather than the Bad, 
the Subjects of our Tragedy; and e the 
Cataſtrophe of this Fable ought to be ſim- 
ple not double, and rather end in the ill, 
than the good Fortune of the principal 
Perſons, provided this Unhappineſs be the 
Effe& of human Error, not a remarkable 
Crime. A double Cataſtrophe ends with a 
happy Cataſtrophe for the Good, and an 
unhappy Cataſtrophe for the Bad. The 
Proſperity of the Good has nothing tra- 
gical; and there is nothing terrible and 
deſerving of Pity in the Puniſhment of 
the Wicked ; conſequently a double con- 
ſtituted Fable is more proper for Comedy 
* than 
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than Tragedy. The Compaſſion and Ter- 
ror eſſential to 5 muſt be produced 


from the very Conſtitution of the Fable. 
To make the Action truly tragical, it is 
required the Perſons of the Action be truly 
related, or ſtrictly united in Friendſhip, 
An Enemy, who is killed, or kills his Ene- 
my, excites no other Pity, than what pro- 
ceeds from the Evil. It is the ſame with 
indifferent Perſons, who kill one another; 
but when ſuch Misfortunes befal Friends 
and Relations, this excites Terror and 
Compaſſion: 8 Terror, when the Fact is 
committed knowingly; Compaſſion, when 
through Ignorance. h There are four In- 
cidents of theſe tragical Actions. Firſt 
we may act with an entire Knowledge, and 
finiſh what is projected. Euripides follow- 
ed this manner, when he repreſented Me- 
dea killing her Children. Secondly, with- 
out Knowledge, and remember the Crime 
when committed, as Oedipus, who killed 
his Father. This Action is out of the 
Tragedy. Thirdly, we may be juſt on the 
Point of acting, but recolle& before the 
Action. Fourthly, we may- attempt to 
act with an entire Knowledge, but not 
compleat the Action. Of all theſe four 
the laſt is the moſt deficient ; becauſe cruel 
without Pafſion. The firſt is faulty, be- 
cauſe cruel ; and the Stage ought to baniſh 

Cruelties. 
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Cruelties. It is preferable to che laſt, be- 
cauſe it has Paſſion. The ſecond is better 
than the firſt or laſt ; becauſe there is no- 
thing cruel, ſince the Crime is committed 
ignorantly, and hath all the Advantages 
of Paſſion, The third is preferable to the 
reſt ; for it anſwers the Expectations and 
Deſires of the Audience, who are wonder- 
fully pleaſed to ſee two Perſons nearly re- 
lated eſcape the Dangers which threaten 
them. The ſecond Manner is beſt for 
fingle Plays, which are more perfect than 
compounded. The third is beſt for com- 
pounded Plays. * We are to take care not 
to make a bare Relation of that which 
ought to be ated. k There are four ſorts 
of Tragedy ; implex, which hath a Pe- 
ripetia and Remembrance ; fimple, which 
has neither, but hath a ſimple Plot, and 
a ſimple Unravelling. Theſe two ſorts are 
divided into two other, pathetic or moral, 
Pathetic, where there are Deaths, Wounds 
and Torments. The Ajax of Sopbocles is 
ſimple and pathetic, the Oedipus implex 
and pathetic. The Moral, whether im- 
plex or ſimple, doth not expoſe Death, 
Wonads and Torments, but the Happi- 
neſs of ſome Perſons commendable for 
their Virtue. | 


Y 4 THE 
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IT uN Manners in Tragedy are to be 
grave and ſerious, not looſe and jeſting as 
in Comedy. As Tragedy is an Imitation 
of Perſons in the higheſt Station, there is 
as much Difference in the Manners of 
Tragedy and Comedy, as in the Perſons. 


m Tax Senliments muſt be agreeable 
to the Grandeur of the Perſons and Things. 


n THIl Diction choice and magnificent, 
as that of epic Poetry. Aſclylus was the 
Inventor of this Grandeur of Diction. 
Too great an Aﬀectation of ſplendid Di- 
ction produces Obſcurity. Euripides has 
Perſpicuity, but is excelled by Soptocles in 
Splendor of Words. &Sophocles, though 
ſplendid, is very often obſcure. Things 
naturally eminent are rather darkened than 
explained by a florid and long Diſcourſe. 
Few Words and Hints are beſt here. o In 
Paſſions of Grief, where there is no In- 

| dignation, the Stile of Tragedy muſt be 
more remiſs, and come nearer the 'Tem- 
perature of Comedy, particularly when 
Ileroes are introduced in an abject State of 
Life. Every Perſon is to expreſs himſelf 
ſuitable to his Station, not in a florid Man- 
ner, or in foreign Terms, or Diminutives, 
duch Terms do not comport with the 
| Weighti- 
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Weightineſs of Tragedy. Tragedians de- 
light in compound Words. The Compo- 
fition muſt not be rough, or Dithyrambic 
like. Tragedy will not admit of tranſla- 
titious Terms, ſuch as are pleaſant and 
agreeable to Love; nor of grand and bold 
Terms, proper for Dithyrambics. 


Tux firſt Tragedians delighted in 
Trochaic Tetrrametre, but afterwards pre- 
ferred Trimetre Iambig. 4 The beſt Iam- 
bics conſiſt of diſſyllable Fect. The more 
Feet there are of three Syllables, the more 
the Iambic degenerates ; and where many 
Verſes are joined together, by many Trit- 
ſyllable Words, this makes the Verſe ap- 

roximate to comic Numbers. The Pro- 
— Epiſode, Exode and Chorus, have 
been conſidered in Comedy. What the 
Chorus ſays after the Action is finiſhed, 
cannot be too ſhort. 


r TH E tragic Chorus is divided by A. 
rijtotle into Parodos, Staſimon, and Com- 
moi. The Parodos is the firſt Diſcourſe 
of the Chorus, when they enter the Stage, 
which was formerly done by Singing and 
Dancing. Afterwards ſome lung and ſome 
danced ; for both thele Actions were too 
great a Fatigue for the ſame Perſon. t The 
Blaſt men was, when the Chorus ſtood mM 

an 
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and begun to expound the Calamities of 
the Drama, and was all the Chorus ſung 
without Anapæſts and Trochees; for Ana- 
— and Trochees are only proper for 

otion and Dance, u The Commoi were 
Lamentations made by the Chorus and 
Actors, proper for the Exode, but not al- 
ways neceſſary. There are many other 
Terms beſides theſe, belonging to the 
Chorus, explained in Comedy from the 
Greek Scholiaſts and Grammarians. * The 
tragic Chorus conſiſted not of Heroes and 
Princes, but of Countrymen, Citizens, 
Women and Foreigners, by whom the Po- 
et declared his Judgment. * The Chorus 
may conſiſt of any kind of Verſe. Sopho- 
cles uſed Anapæſts moſt. Euripides To 
Æſebylus often uſed Trochees. The Drama 
for the moſt Part ends in Anapæſtic Tetra- 
metre Acatalect. The laſt Verſe is gene- 
rally Trimetre Hypercatale&. The Cho- 
rus in Æſebylus's Time, according to Vitor 
and Pollux, conſiſted of fifty Perſons ; till 
the Athenian Spectators terrified with the 
Chorus of ſo many Furies, made it enacted, 
the Chorus ſhould conſiſt of fewer Per- 
ſons. The Chorus for ſome time conſiſt- 
ed of twelve Perſons. After this Sopho- 
cles added three, which made the Chorus 
fifreen. 2 The Chorus antiently ſung to 


the Flute. 2 The tragic Harmony was 
Mixolyd 
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Mixolyd or Doric. The Mixolyd vehe- 
mently moves the Mind. The Doric is 
majeſtic. The Ionic and Lydian Har- 
mony were uſed in Tragedy. The Ionic 
is effeminate and remiſs : The Lydian ſor- 
rowful: The Doric ſedate and manly : 
The Phrygian vehement and furious. The 
Phrygian ſhould have no Place in Tragedy. 
The Doric is uſed, becauſe majeſtic. The 
Lydian and Hypolydian, becauſe uſed in 
Lamentations ; and ſometimes the Ionic, I 
believe, ſays Yoſius, to temper the too 
reat Gravity of the Doric Harmony, 
The Hypophrygian, Hypodorian and Mix- 
olydian are Remiſſions and Mixtures of 
theſe Harmonies. After the Singing was 
over, the Chorus ſpoke, ſometimes one for 
all, ſometimes many together, and ſome- 
times all, as Diomedes obſerves in the third 
Book. The Chorus is to take Part of an 
Actor. As Tragedy is the Repreſentation 
of a public and viſible Action, tis impoſ- 
ſible this Action would paſs in public with- 
out more Perſons than the Actors, whoſe 
Intereſt is concerned, and whoſe Fortune 
depends on that of the chief Perſons. The 
Chorus are intereſted Perſons, who lay the 
Foundation of Probability in Tragedy. The 
Matter of their Songs ſhould be ſuitable to 
the Intereſt of the Play, and advance the 

Action. 
TRAGEDY 
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ba TRAGEDY and Comedy differ in 
theſe Particulars, Comedy admits of Pro- 
logue, Tragedy none ; for, as ſoon as the 
Title in Tragedy is heard, the Subject is 
known. *Tis not ſo in Comedy, which 
makes the Prologue requiſite. Comedy 
excites the milder, Tragedy the more ve- 
hement Aﬀections. Comedy introduces 
Perſons of a low Condition, and treats of 
Hazards of little Moment. The Perſons 
in Tragedy are grand, the Hazards great, 
and the Events for the moſt Part fatal. 
Comedy begins in a turbulent Manner, 
and the Concluſion is generally happy. 
Tragedy is the reverſe. The Stile of Tra- 
gedy is magnificent, that of Comedy low. 
Tragedy is ſevere, Comedy facetious. In 
Comedy the Names of the Perſons are 
fictitious; Tragedy rather uſes Names real, 
than fictitious. 


EPIC POETRY. 


HAT a is the Epopaia? b What 

is YVoſſus's Definition of this Po- 

em ? © What is the Epopceia divided into ? 
4 What muſt the Propoſition be ? © What 
C 
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the Invocation ? f What the Narration? 
& What are the Epiſodes of the Epopceia ? 
h What are the Qualification of the Action ? 
i How is this Action important? k What is 
the Duration of this Action? ! What is the 
Intrigue ? m What the Solution? n What 
is the Intrigue of the Iliad? o What the 
Preparation of the Solution ? * What is the 
Unravelling of the firſt Part? “ What is 
the Intrigue of the ſecond Part? * What 
is the Unravelling of the fecond Part ? 
What is the Intrigue of the Æneid? 
t What the Solution ? u What is the prin- 
cipal Intrigue of the firſt Part? W What is 
the Unravelling ? * What is the Intrigue of 
the ſecond Part? y What the Unravelling ? 
* How many forts of the Epopœia are 
there, and what? a2 What ſort is the Iliad, 
and what the Odyſſey ? Þz What the E 
neid ? <z What is the Moral of the Iliad? 
dz What is the Moral of the Aneid ? 
ez What ſhould the Incidents and Verifimi- 
litude be in Epic Poetry? fz What makes 
the Miraculous agreeable? 82 What are 
Machines in Epic Poetry? hz How are we 
to uſe the Sentiments in Epic Poetry, and 
when are they diſguiſed? ia What ſhould 
the Diction of Epic Poetry be? kz What is 
to be done to make the Compoſition grand ? 
1z What have Tragedy and Epic Poetry in 
common ? — 992 

EPIC 
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EPIC POETRY. 


HE * Epopœia, ſays Boſu, is a 

Diſcourſe invented to form the Man- 
ners by ſuch Inſtructions, as are diſguiſed 
under the Allegory of ſome one important 
Action, related in Verſe after a probable, 
diverting and ſurpriſing Manner. b Yoffus 
defines it to be a Poem in Hexametre Verſe, 
relating the eminent Actions of eminent 
Perſons in a magnificent Stile. 


TH Epopœia is divided into Propo- 
ſition, Invocation, and Narration. d The 
Propoſition muſt be conciſe, without Oſten- 
tation of Learning or exquiſite Ornament, 
and only expounds the primary Action. 
The Perſon of this Action is rather to be 
deſcribed than named. © The Invocation 
isan Addreſs to the Muſe or Muſes, to re- 
late the Cauſes .of the Action, and give 
the Poem Authority. The Invocation is 
often renewed in the Body of the Poem, 
f The Narration is an Explication of a 
fictitious Action, This is not to be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if the Epic Poet was not to 
explain a true Action, but becauſe the Poet 
mixes many Fictions with Truth. Though 
Epic Poetry expounds many Actions, yr 
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all have a Relation to one primary Action; 
and the Poet, in his Fictions as well as 
Truth, is not ſo much to regard the Perſon 
he deſcribes, as that which is univerſal ; 
i. e. it is not ſufficient for him to expound 
Tranſactions, but the Hero muſt be a 
Pattern of Excellency. Achilles is angry 
and valiant. Ulyſſes eloquent and prudent, 
AEneas pious and magnanimous. This is 
the Reaſon, why Poetry is more philoſo- 
phical than Hiſtory, becauſe more univer- 
ſal. The Perſon of this Action muſt be 
alike from the Beginning to the End. This 
primary Action is explained in the Rules 
on Comedy. 


Es Tnr Epiſodes of the Epopaia are 
many and long. The ſecond and third 
Books of the "Feneid are Epiſodes. The 
Ilias of Homer, if we 2 the princi- 
pal Action, contains the Action of one 
Year ; but, by the Benefit of the Epiſodes, 
the Actions of ten Years are included. 
The Epopcia, with a Remembrance and 
Peripetia, is preferable to the Epopœia 
only pathetic. The Iliad is pathetic, be- 
cauſe of Wounds and Death; and has a 
Peripetia, becauſe the Narrations ſome- 
times make the Greek ſuperior, ſometimes 
the Trojans, This creates a Change of Fe- 
licity and Infelicity. The Iliad has a Re- 

membrance 
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| membrance and Peripetia, but no other 
| than what belongs to the Epiſodes, not 
| any with Regard to the Event of the 
Fable. | 


h Tur Adion muſt have theſe four Qua- 
lifications; Unity, Importance, Integrity 
and Duration. The Unity of this Action is 
the ſame, as in dramatic Poetry. The In- 
cidents of an Epic Poem ſhould be fo 
linked with one another, as to continue 
one and the fame Action. Homer, to pre- 
ſerve the Unity of Action, opens his Poem 
with the Diſcord of Princes, and draws 
his Epiſodes from the Trajan War, relating 
evety thing of that War material to his 
Subject. Virgil does the fame. All that 
happened to Æneas in the taking of Troy, 
| and the preceding Voyage, 'is related b 
way of Eviſode'in the ſecond and chird 
Books. i This Action muſt be important. 
The Anger of Achilles embroiled the States 
of Greece, deſtroyed the Heroes of Afia, 
and engaged all the Gods in the Factions. 
The Action of the Aneid comprehends 
the. Eſtabliſhment of the civil State and 
Religion. The Settlement of Aneas in 
Italy produced the Cæſars, and gave Birth 
to the Roman Empire. This Action muſt 
have Integrity. The three Parts of a 
Whole are by Ari/tetle denoted in — 

three 
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three Terms, Beginning, Middle and End, 


Theſe Terms are explained in Comedy. 
k The Duration of this Action is not li- 


mited. The more violent the Action, the 


leſs Time it ſhould laſt. Tragedy is ſhort- 
er than the Epopœia, becauſe full of Paſ- 
ſion. The Duration of the Iliad is but 
ſeven and forty Days ; nor is all this Time 
deſigned for Ach:/les's Anger. The Plague 
takes up nine Days, the Truce with Pria- 
mus eleven. The twenty-ſeven remaining 
Days are not all ſpent in the Action. The 
eleven firſt are allowed for curing and re- 
covering the Grecians, and the „An. laſt 
for Patroclus's Funeral; fo that the Fight 
begins and ends in five Days. Nor did the 
Fight laſt all this time; for on the ſecond 
Day chere was a Ceſſation of Arms to bu 

the Dead. Achilles fought but one Day. 
Thus all the Poem, founded on Violence, 
laſted but a little Time. As the Character 
of the Odyſſey is that of Wiſdom, Pru- 
dence, and political Inſtruction, the Du- 
ration takes up eight Years and a half. 
The Æneid is like the Odyſſey. The Cha- 
rater of the Hero is Piety and Meekneſs, 
and its Duration takes up little more than ſix 
Years and a half. | The Difficulties, which 
form the middle Part of the Action, is the 
Intrigue. m The Solution and Unravelling 
begin, when the Difficulties are removed. 


2 The 
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The better to explain the Iliad and Æneid, 
theſe Poems have been divided each into 
two Parts. 1.5 


Tur firſt Part of the Iliad is Achilles's 
Anger, and his Revenge on Agamemnon, 
by ſuffering the Trojans to vanquiſh the 
Grecians. n The Intrigue is the three Day's 
Fight in Achilles's Abſence. The Loſs of 
the Grectans, and Agamemnon's Deſpair, 
prepare the Solution. The Death of Pa- 
troclus, and Agamemnon's Preſents, make 
the Unravelling of the firſt Part. In the 
ſecond Part, Achilles is for revenging him- 
ſelf on Hector. Heftor's Reſolution to de- 
fend himſelf and Troy, is, on his Side, the 
Cauſe of the Intrigue. Achilles's Endea- 
vours to be the Death of Hector, and 
He#er's Endeavours to defend himſelf, are 
the Intrigue. The Unravelling begins at 
the Death of Hector, and contains Achilles's 
Inſult on He&or's Body; the Honours paid 
to Patroclus and Priamus's Supplication. 
Priamus's Grief and Hector's Funeral end 
the Unravelling; becauſe Achilles is ſa- 
tisficd. | 


IN the Æneid, Juno's Oppoſition to 
/Eneas's Settlement in Italy, is the general 
Intrigue of the whole Action. The So- 
lution is, when Juno is appeaſed by Jupi- 

N | ter. 
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ter. u The principal Intrigue of the firſt 
Part, was Dido's Endeavours to keep AEneas 
at Carthage. * The Complaints of Jarbas, 
the Orders ſent by Mercury to Aneas, and 
the Preparation of the Trojan Fleet to 
leave Carthage, open the Unravelling, which 
begins at Aneass Departure. * The In- 
trigue of the ſecond Part is formed out of 
Turnus s Love and Ambition, countenanced 

Queen Amata's Authority. Y The Ar- 
ticles of Peace propoſed in the eleventh 
Book, and ſworn to in the twelfth, pre- 
pare the Unravelling. The Death of A. 
mata begins the Unravelling, and the Death 
of Turnus finiſhes it, 


2 THERE are as many ſorts of Epopœia, 
as of Tragedy; for the Epopœia may be 
either ſimple or implex, moral or pathe- 
tic. 2 The Iliad is ſimple and pathetic 
becauſe there are almoſt every where 
Wounds and Death. It is fimple ; becauſe 
it has neither Peripetia nor Remembrance. 
The Odyſſey is implex and moral; becauſe 
a more ſedate Poem, and is made for a 
Model of Wiſdom, Moderation and Con- 
ſtancy. It has many Peripetias and Re- 
membrances; and the Hero of the Poem is 
an Example of Virtue. Simplicity and 
Paſſion are the two Characters of the Iliad. 
Ariſtotle therefore calls it ſimple and pa- 


2 2 thetic; 
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thetic ; and though this Poem has a Mo- 
ral, as well as the Odyſſey, yer he doth not 
rerm it moral; becauſe the Morality is 
more concealed. The Peripetia, Remem- 
brances and Morality are the eſſential Cha- 
racters of the Odyſſey. Ariſtotle therefore 
terms it implex and moral; and though it 
contains Murders and violent Death, yet 
he does not term it pathetic ; becauſe theſe 
Deaths are a very ſhort Part of the Poem, 
and rather found in the Epiſodes, than 
principal Actions. ba The Aneid is ſimple 
as the Iliad, Ir hath neither Peripetia nor 
Remembrance; or, if there are Peripetias, 
they arc out of Action and in the Epiſodes. 
It is moral as the Odyſſey; for the Hero of 
the /neid, as the Odyſley, is a Hero of 
Morality. ©: The Moral of the Iliad is, 
that a Miſunderſtanding between Princes is 
the Ruin of their States, of the Æneid; 
da that great and national Revolutions are 
by divine Appointment. The Poet in this 
Poem ought to ſay little himſelf, for this is 
not Imitation, Though Epic Poetry can- 
not ſubſiſt without Narration, ſince Nar- 
ration gives it Form, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from Tragedy; yet, as Narration, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is not an Imitation, or at 
moſt an imperfect one, the Poet is only to 
uſe ſo much Narration, as is neceſſary to 


preſerve its Form; and, when he has ſaid 
ſome 
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ſome ſmall Matter himſelf, his Perſons 
muſt be introduced, who are really Actors. 
This is the Art Ariſtotle commends in He- 
mer; for this makes the Poem dramatic. 
Every thing, ſays Afriſtotle, in this Poem 
has Manners. The Arrow is impatient to 
ſtrike, the Dart thirſts after Blood, the A- 
nimals, the Elements, the Plants, and every 
thing has Manners in Fable. <2 Incidents 
in Epic Poetry ſhould be more admirable 
than in Tragedy. In dene the Bounds 
of Veriſimilitude ſhould exceed thoſe of 
Tragedy; becauſe, ſays Ariſtolle, we do 
not ſee the Actors, and every thing is out 
of the common Courſe of Affairs. The 
Miraculous is always agreeable. f: This 
— from the Inclination we naturally 
ave to know ſomething new, but nothing 
is newer than that which is wonderful, con- 
ſequently nothing more agrecable. 


82 MAcniNEs in Epic Poetry are con- 
trary to thoſe of the Stage. In Tragedy 
we are to uſe them but upon Neceſſity. In 
Epic Poetry a Machine, ſays 540 is the 
Preſence 0 a Deity, and ſome ſupernatu- 
ral, extraordinary Action, which the Poet 
inſerts into almoſt all che Incidents of his 
Work, to make it look the more majeſtic 
and ſurpriſing, and to give his Reader a 
Leſſon of Piety and Virtue, 

2 3 Tun 
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ha Tye Sentiments, Which are a kind 
of calm Wiſdom contrary to the Paſſions, 
ought not to be crowded in Epic Poetry, 
Many Sentiments fink into a Stile too phi- 
loſophical. Theſe Sentiments ſhould be 
ſometimes diſguiſed. To diſguiſe a Senti- 
ment, is not to declare the moral Inſtructi- 


on in univerſal Terms, but apply it to the 
Action in hand, 


2 TH Diction of Epic Poetry ought 
to be weighty and adequate to the Things. 
Illuſtrious Sentiments, tranſlatitious Terms 
and foreign Words, give Grandeur and 
Majeſty. Theſe Ornaments ſhould not be 
every where equal. The greateſt Orna- 
ments of Diction ſhould be reſerved for 
the weakeſt Places. This Precept is na 
leſs neceſſary for Orators than Poets. A 
good Sentiment never appears better than 
in a ſimple Stile. *2 That the Compoſition 
may be grand, the Periods ſhould be un- 


equal, 


l TRAGEDY and Epic Poetry have 
theſe things in common. Both imitate the 
Actions of the greateſt Perſons. Both have 
Fable, Manners, Sentiments, Remembran- 
ces, Peripetias, Paſſions and Unity of 
Action. The Meaſure of the Verſe is un- 

changeable 
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changeable in the Epopœia. Tragedy 
makes uſe of different Meaſures. In Tra- 
gedy the Imitation is made by Action, in 
the Epopeia by Narration. In Tragedy 
the Time of the Action is limited, not in 
the Epopœia. Tragedy is the Imitation of 
one ſingle Action, Epopœia of many and 
various Actions. Each Epiſode in the E- 
popœia may be the Subject of a Tragedy. 
The Epiſodes of Tragedy and the Epo- 
pœia differ. In Tragedy the Epiſodes have 
Relation to the Subject. In the Epopœia 
the Epiſodes are many and unlike; for the 
Epopœia takes in all things like and un- 
like, if aptly connected. In the Epo- 
pœia, ſays Antonius Lullus, there is one 
Action of one Perſon, as in the Drama. 
This Action differs from the dramatic 
Action by the Induction of many Fables, 
not vulgar and common, but unuſual and 
rare. Virgil transforms Ships into Nymphs, 
Venus into a Huntreſs, Cupid into Aca- 
PRIUS, 
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LYRIC POETRY. 


HAT = is the Ode made to be ſung 
| with? Þ What were the Poets of 
this Species termed ? © Why were theſe 
Poets named Auletic or Lyric? d What 
were the firſt Subjects of Lyric Poetry, and 
what Subjects did this Poetry at laſt in- 
clude ? © What may the Exordium of this 
Poem be? f What is the Order of this Po- - 
em ? s What is the Beauty of Lyric Poe- 
try, and what does it depend upon ? h What 
1s the Lyric Poet to endeavour after moſt ? 
3 What does the Sweetneſs of Lyric Poetry 
reſult from? k What is the Diction of Ly- 
ric Poetry ? 1 What ſhould the Sentiments 
of this Poetry be? m What are the Num- 


bers ? 


% * _ 


LYRIC POETRY, 


HE Ode is a Poem made to be ſung 
with the Harp. b The Poets of this 
Species were termed Melic, from Melos a 
ember ; becauſe the Verſe is divided in- 
to Members, Tho' Melics and Lyrics are 
the ſame, yet Melics were not always ſung 
; with 
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with the Harp, but ſometimes with the 
Flute or Pipe. © From the different Kinds 
of Inſtruments, the Poets were differently 
named Auletic or Lyric: Auletic, when 
the Tune was played on the Pipe; Lyric, 
when with the Harp, 


«4 Tux firſt Subjects of Lyric Poetry 
were grave, as Encomiums on Gods and 
Heroes. This Poetry at laſt included all 
ſorts of Subjects; as Exhortations to Vir- 
tue, Love-Songs, Prayers, Complaints, 
Praiſes of Fountains, Villages, agreeable 
Places, and whatever could be briefly com- 
prehended in this Poem, 


e THE Exordium may be either Tran- 
ſport or Inyocation ; and the ſame Ode may 
include a Variety of Matter, and a Num- 
ber of Years. 


f Tax Order of this Poem is no other, 
than what flows from Enthuſiaſm and 
Tranſport, which is not confined to ſtrict 
Rules, but inſtantly paſſes from one thing 
to another. 8 This Variety is the Beauty of 
Lyric Poetry, and often depends upon Di- 
greſſions and Inductions of Fables. h The 
Poet is to endeavour after nothing more 
than Sweetneſs. i Sweetneſs partly reſults 
from the Things, Diction and nun, 

n 
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In the Things, Love, Jeſts, Feaſts, and all 
free Mirth naturally delight; in the Di- 
ction, the Splendor of Words, as well as 
Sentiments. k The Words ought to be 
painted, florid and polite. This Sweetneſs 
1s not ſometimes without Majeſty, Homer 
is often imitated by Pindar. | The Senti- 
ments ſhould be frequent, either diſguiſed 
or open: m The Numbers various. 


— — — 
— — — 


BUCOLIC POETRY. 


HAT * is Bucolic Poetry? b Who 

are the Imitations to be made by ? 

© What is the Subject-matter? d What are 

the Similitudes and Compariſons to be 

taken from ? © What is the Character of 

the Stile? f What the Metre ? 8 What is the 

Beauty of this Metre in Greek and Latin? 

h What was the muſical Inſtrument, and 
what the Reward ? 


BUCOLIC 


/ 
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BUCOLICPOETRY. 


UCOLIC * Poetry is the Imitation 

of a ruſtic Life, and 1s either nar- 
rative, dramatic or mixt. b The Imitati- 
ons may be made by a ſingle Perſon or 
Dialogue. „The Subject-matter is moral, 
and admits of nothing declamatory and 
belonging to the City. d Similitudes and 
Compariſons are to be taken from the Scene 
of the Poetry. © The Character is the 
low Stile, though ſometimes this Poetry 
may riſe; as in Virgil's Pollio, Silenus and 
Gallus. * The Metre is Hexametre, be- 
cauſe apt for Narration, and not unfit for 
Action, unleſs when it riſes. 8 The Beau- 
ty of this Metre in the Greek and Latin is, 
when the firſt Foot is a Dactyle, as 


Tityre tu patulæ —— 


Or the fourth Foot ends a Word, eſpecial- 
ly a Dactyle; as 


Nos Patre Fines & dulcig——=— — 


b The muſical Inſtrument to this Poetry 
was the Pipe, the Reward a Heifer. 
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SAT YI. 


HAT = is Satyr ? b What are the 

Subjects of this Poetry? e How 
many ways may human Vices be taxed, 
and which is the moſt ſuitable? d What is 
the End of Satyr? < What is the Form of 
this Correction ? f What is the Diction of 
Satyr? 8 What are the Numbers of this 
Poetry ? 's 


& nn 


TY 


ATYR *is a Poem made to tax the 
Vices of the Age. b The Subjects of 
this Poetry are not only Vices, but acci- 
dentally Virtues, or Subjects of Laughter, 
or the Manners of the preſent, as well as 
the paſt Age. In this it agrees with old 
Comedy. © Human Vices may be taxed 
two ways, either openly or privately. The 
laſt is moſt ſuitable to Satyr. 4 The End 
of Satyr is to correct the Manners. © The 
Form of this Correction ſhould be by 
Sport and witty Jeſts. Theſe Jeſts ſhould 
have Meaſure, and not be ſcurrilous. f The 


Diction of Satyr not poetical, but almoſt 
extem- 
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extempore and like common Diſcourſe. 
Nothing is ſo great an Ornament to Satyr, 
as the Idea of Truth and Simplicity, which 
will not admit of bold tranſlatitious Terms. 
Acuteneſs and exquiſite Ornament, as well 
as Enthymems, are contrary to the Aﬀe- 
ctions. 8 The Numbers of this Poetry 
muſt not be elaborate, Roman Satyr was 
in Hexametre, Greek Invectives in Iam- 


bics. 


E L E GT. 

W HAT is Elegy, and from whence 

derived? Þ Where was this Verſe 
firſt uſed ? e What are great Ornaments to 
this Poetry ? 4 How does the mournful 
Elegy begin ? © What does the Beauty of 
this Poetry conſiſt in? f Where ſhould the 
Sentence end in Elegy? 8 What ſhould the 
Pentametre begin and end with? h What 
was Elegy ſung with ? i What was the 
Harmony of Elegy ? 


ELEGY. 


—_— a 
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E L E GV. 


LEGY * is a funeral Lamentation, fo 
termed from the frequent Repetition 
te in Lamentations, The Author of this 
Poetry is not certainly known. b This 
Verſe was firſt uſed at Funerals, and very 
juſtly transferred to Love-Complaints ; for 
Lovers are generally complaining, and the 
Mind of the Lover is in a Manner out of 
the Body, not ſo much where the Lover 
is, as Where the Object of Love. Nor 
was this Poetry only uſed in Love, but in 
many other kinds of Subjects. Sublime 
Subjects, and the Majeſty of Heroics, are 
above the Mediocrity of Elegy. „ Antient 
Hiſtory and Fable are great Ornaments to 
this Poetry. 4 The mournful Elegy, for 
the moſt Part, begins with an Addreſs to 
the Dead, to Parents, Brothers, Siſters, 
Relations or Friends. This Exordium 
begins with a Deity; as with Phebus in 
the Death of a Poer, with Pallas in that 
of a Philoſopher, with Mars in that of a 
Soldier, Venus or Cupid in that of a Lo- 
ver, and Pan in that of a Ruſtic. The 
Beauty of this Poetry conſiſts in Elegancy, 
in ſoft and equal Diction, in a delicate 
Sweetneſs. * The Sentence uſually ends in 
a Diſtich. 
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2 Diſtich. s The Pentametre ſhould ra- 
ther begin with a DaQtyle than Spondee. 
The Pentametre for the moſt Part ends in 
a Diſſyllable, ſeldom in a Word of four or 
five Syllables, and very rarely in a Word of 
three Syllables. Noun-Subſtantives, rather 
than Adjectives, Participles and Pronouns, 
ſhould end this Verſe. h Elegy was ſung 
with the Pipe. This Pipe was uſed at 
Funerals, according to the Cuſtom of the 
eaſtern Nations, which obtained in Tudea, 
as we may learn from St. Matthew, c. ix. 
v. 23. When Teſus came into the Governor's 
Houſe, be ſaw the _— and the Multi- 
tude making a Noiſe. By Minſtrels, we are 
to underſtand the Pipers, as it is in the 
Original: By the Multitude making a 
Noiſe, the People crowding to the Burial. 
The Word Minſtrel is a Greek Derivative 
from Mneſte a Bride; ſo that Mneſteres or 
Minſtrels are Wedding Muſicians. The 
Original is therefore improperly tranſlated. 
The Lydian Meaſures were uſed in La- 
mentations; becauſe ſharper than the Do- 
ric or Phrygian, and more ſuitable for 
Complaints; and not only Aulzd: or 
Players upon the Pipe, but the Ceraulæ or 
Blowers upon the Horn, made the Funeral 
Muſick. 


E PIGRAM, 
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EPIGRAM. 


HAT is-the Derivation. of the 
* Word Epigram ? b What is the 
Length ? © What the Meaſures? 4 What 
— the Epigram agreeable? © How far 
do the Subjects of this Poetry extend? 
What has it in common with Epic Poe- 
try, what with Tragedy, and 'what with 
Comedy? s What is the Epigram, and 
how many Sorts are there? h What is the 
Diction? i How muſt the Epigram end? 
k 4 are the Numbers ? 


EPIGRAM. 


PI GRAM, a, ſo termed, becauſe u- 
ſually written upon Pillars, Buildings, 

&c. b This Inſcription may be either in 
one word, two or many. © When in many 
Words, it may be in Proſe or Verſe. The 
Inſcription ypon the Tripods were in he- 
roic Verſe, d The Epigram is agreeable 


for its Conciſeneſs ; becauſe it is a Pleaſure 


to know ſoon, what we deſire to know, 


The Harmony of the Numbers delights the 


Mind, 
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Mind, and are a Help to the Memory. 
The Poets at laſt, whether the Verſe was 
inſcribed or not, appropriated this Kind'of 
Writing to themſelves. © The Subjects of 
this Poetry extend to Epopœia, Tragedy 
and Comedy. F Ir has this in common with 
Epic Poetry, the Praiſes of Heroes and 
eminent Men, of Trees, Cities, and the 
like. It agrees with Tragedy in Subjects 
of Grief, Pity and Admiration ; with Co- 
medy in Wit, Jeſts and Deriſion upon 
Mankind, under direct or fictitious Names; 
8 The Epigram 1s therefore a ſhort Poem, 
and is twofold ; either a ſimple Indication 
of any Fact, Perſon or Thing, by way of 
Commendation or Reprehenſion, or to 

rpetuate the Memory of the Perſon or 
Thing, or ſomething, whether greater, 
leſs, equal or contrary, collected -from an 
antecedent Propoſition, Þ Epigram will 
not admit of Floridity in Stile; becauſe 
what is conciſe, muſt have nothing ſuper- 
fluous. The Terms ſhould be ſimple, nõt 
delicate. Delicacy in a Manner conceals 
the Sharpneſs. It admits of nothing inſi- 
pid, frigid or vulgar. i The End muſt be 
ſharp, or pleaſant, or weighty, or delight 
in any other Beauty, ſo as to affect the 
Senſes in a peculiar Manner. The Diction 
of the Latin Epigram, when Rome flou- 
riſhed, is different from what it was under 
Aa the 
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the Cz/ars, particularly under the Flavian 
Family. Catullus, in a natural, elegant and 
neat Stile, and with eaſy and unelaborate 
Meaſures expreſſes the Affections to the 
Life, After Auguſtus's Time, as the ora- 
torial Declaimers affected an acute and ſen- 
tentious Way of Writing, ſo it fared with 
Epigram. The ſharp Wits of the Spa- 
niards firſt receded from this antient Sim- 
plicity. M. Anneus Seneca, the Father of 
the Philoſopher, uſed this Acuteneſs in his 
Orations ; and the Son L. Annaus Seneca, 
in his Philoſophy and Tragedies; Lucan 
in Epic Poetry; Florus in Hiſtory, k The 
Numbers of this Verſe are Iambics, He- 
roics, 'Trochaics and Elegiacs, 


PEI 


— 


E PIT AP H. 


HAT * is the Epitaph ? b What 

its Length ? < What was the Cu- 
ſtom of the Romans in their Epitaphs ? 
d How are we to furniſh ourſelves with 
Matter for the Epitaph ? | 


EPITAPH. 
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E PIT AP H. 


HE Epitaph is an Epigram in a 

- looſer or ſtricter Senſe; in a looſer 
Senſe, becauſe an Epigram is an Inſcripti- 
on on any Thing; in a ſtricter Senſe, be- 
cauſe ſepulchral Verſes were ſhort and 
witty. Þ The Epitaph, as all Epigrams, 
ſhould be conciſe, ſometimes one Verſe, as 


Dapbnis ego in Sylvis hinc uſ ad Sidera 
| [ notus. 
Often a Diſtich, as 


Præbuit Æneas & Cauſam Mortis & Enſem, 
Thſa ſua Dido concidit icta Manu. 


Sometimes in a Triſtich, often in a Te- 
traſtich. The Greet Epitaphs were ſhorter 
than the Latin. They were not above 
four Verſes. The Freeze of the Columns, 
where theſe Inſcriptions were written, 
would not admit of more. It was the 
Cuſtom of the Romans to inſcribe in Proſe, 
upon the Monument of the Dead, a Bre- 
viary of Tranſactions: Firſt, becauſe they 
could include many things in Proſe with 

reater Conciſeneſs and Perſpicuity ; and 
only, they thought the Greatneſs of 


Aa 2 Tran- 
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the Cz/ars, particularly under the Flavian 
Family. Catullus, in a natural, elegant and 
neat Stile, and with eaſy and unelaborate 
Meaſures expreſſes the Affections to the 
Life, After Auguſtus's Time, as the ora- 
torial Declaimers affected an acute and ſen- 
tentious Way of Writing, ſo it fared with 
Epigram. The ſharp Wits of the Spa- 
niards firſt receded from this antient Sim- 
plicity. M. Anneus Seneca, the Father of 
the Philoſopher, uſed this Acuteneſs in his 
Orations ; and the Son L. Anneaus Seneca, 
in his Philoſophy and Tragedies; Lucan 
in Epic Poetry; Florus in Hiſtory, & The 
Numbers of this Verſe are Iambics, He- 
roics, 'Trochaics and Elegiacs, 


E PIT AP H. 


8 2 ig the Epitaph? b What 
its Length ? < What was the Cu- 
ſtom of the Romans in their Epitaphs ? 
d How are we to furniſh ourſelves with 


Matter for the Epitaph ? 
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E PIT AP H. 


6 3 E * Epitaph is an Epigram in a 
looſer or ſtricter Senſe ; in a looſer 
Senſe, becauſe an Epigram is an Inſcripti- 
on on any Thing ; in a ſtricter Senſe, be- 
cauſe ſepulchral Verſes were ſhort and 
witty. Þ The Epitaph, as all Epigrams, 
ſhould be conciſe, ſometimes one Verſe, as 


Daphnis ego in Sylvis bine uſq; ad Sidera 
[ notus. 
Often a Diſtich, as 


Præbuit Aneas & Cauſam Mortis & Enſem, 
Ipſa ſua Dido concidit icta Manu. 


Sometimes in a Triſtich, often in a Te- 
traſtich. The Greek Epitaphs were ſhorter 
than the Latin. They were not above 
four Verſes. The Freeze of the Columns, 
where theſe Inſcriptions were written, 
would not admit of more. © It was the 
Cuſtom of the Romans to inſcribe in Proſe, 
upon the Monument of the Dead, a Bre- 
viary of Tranſactions: Firſt, becauſe they 
could include many things in Proſe with 
reater . Conciſeneſs and Perſpicuity ; and 
— they thought the Greatneſs of 
Aa 2 Tran- 
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Tranſactions would eternize the Dead, 
more than could be done by the Poet's In- 
genuity. 4 To furniſh ourſelves with Mat- 
ter for the Epitaph, we are to conſider the 
Family, Country, Age, Sex, Actions, Dig- 
nity, Honours, the Kind of Death of the 
deceaſed, as well as the Topics of Grief 
and Conſolation. To accuſe the Deities 
or Fates for Cruelty in the Death of the 
departed, a Practice of the modern and 
Gentile Poets, is Impiety, ſays Veſſius, and 
no more allowed the Poets than other Per- 
ſons ; though this Practice has been recko- 
ned among the Delicacies and Flowers of 
Poetry. From theſe Precepts we may be 
ſenſible how irregular the Moderns have 
been in their Compoſitions of this kind. 
The Monuments of the Dead are uſually 
ſtuffed with ſuch a Heap of Encomiums, 
and in fo florid and delicate a Stile, as is 
contrary to that Simplicity ſo eſſential to 
the Epitaph; and, what is generally worſt, 
theſe Epitaphs are full of Flattery, and 
inconſiſtent with Truth. 


HIS TORY. 
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HIS TO NF. 


HAT = is Hiſtory? b What is the 
End of Hiſtory ? < How does Hi- 
ſtory inſtruct? d What is to be conſidered 
in the Matter of Hiſtory? e What is the 
anagement of the Subject? f What are 
We allowed to do in obſcure Matters? 
& What are Tranſactions moſt proper for 
Hiſtory ? h Who are to be named in theſe 
Actions? i What is the Order of Hiſtory ? 
k What is to be united with the Cauſes ? 
What ſucceeds the Cauſes? m How is the 
Preparation to be diſtinguiſhed ? n How is 
the Event to be declared? 9 What is ex- 
pected ſrom the Hiſtorian concerning the 
Counſels? “ What is to be done to quicken 
the Attention of the Reader? “ What are 
we to obſerve in the Characters of che Per- 
ſons ? © What is to be done, if che Hiſtory 
is implex ? What muſt the Chronology 
be? * What is the Management of diverſe 
Tranſactions ? u What muſt the Tranſiti- 
ons be? W What are the Ornaments of 
Hiſtory? * How is the Hiſtorian ro ma- 
nage Particulars? y When is che Circun- 
duction moſt neceſſary? * What is the 
Manner of this Circunduction? * Ma 
Hiſtory have Stings? bz What do Ha- 
Aa 3 rangues 
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rangues pleaſe from? ea Who are to make 
theſe Harangues, and upon what Subjects, 
and what are their Length? dz What are the 
Perſuaſives of hiſtorical Harangues ? ea Will 
Hiſtory admit of fictitious Speeches, and 
what is the Difference between Facts and 
Words? fz What are the Words and 
Speeches ? 82 What is the grand Maxim in 
writing Hiſtory ? ba What ſhould the Stile 
of Hiſtory be? i2 What are the Parts of 
Hiſtory ? 


— 


HISTORY. 


H ISTORY * is a faithful Expoſition 
of paſt Tranſactions, and not indif- 
terently a Narrative of any Thing, accord- 
ing as Pliny has entitled his natural Hi- 


ſtory. 


bTnx End of Hiſtory is Inſtruction 
and Knowledge. © Hiſtory inſtructs us by 
Example, by moral Philoſophy and Pre- 
cepts. "I 


d In the Matter of Hiſtory, two things 
are to be conſidered, Choice and Diſpoſi- 
tion; for there muſt be nothing of Inven- 
tion, The Choice of the Subject * = 

uch, 
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ſuch, as is proportioned to our Knowledge 
and Faculties, not common and mean, 
but noble and weighty, full of virtuous 
Examples, agreeable and admirable for 
Variety of Accidents, Change of Empire, 
Laws of Nations, Manners of Cities, and 
Lives of eminent Perſons. 


e Trax Management of the Subject, if 
the Hiſtory is of paſt Tranſactions, muſt 
be founded upon the Authority of the moſt 
authentic Writers and Records; but, if 
the Hiſtory is of our own Times, we muſt 
make a ſtrict Scrutiny into the Motives and 
Manners of theſe Tranſactions from the 
Perſons who are concerned in the Tran- 
ſactions, and who are moſt free from Pre- 
judices and Paſſions ; what Thucydides did, 
In more obſcure Matters we are allowed to 
paſs our probable Conjectures without in- 
termingling the Affections. After the Mat- 
ter is collected, the Hiſtorian is to conſider 
what is to be made Choice of, and what 
rejected; where he is to begin, where to 
end, and what ſhould be the Order of all 
his Narrations, ſo as to make a proper 
Beginning, Middle and End. 


£8 Tux moſt memorable Tranſactions 
are moſt proper for Hiſtory ; becauſe moſt 
inſtructive, and fink deepeſt into the 
Aa 4 Mind, 
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Mind. +% The principal Perſons in theſe 
Actions ought to be named and characte- 
rized ; and where Perſons have ſignalized 
themſelves by ſome remarkable Action, 
they ought to be mentioned; and where 
things of an inferior Order are neceſſary 
to illuſtrate greater, theſe ought to be re- 


lated. | 


i In the Order of Hiſtory we are firſt 
to relate the Cauſes, next the Actions, and 
then the Events. k With the Cauſes we 
ſhould unite the Counſels, and principal 
Reaſons of the Actions. If theſe princi- 

al Motives and Reaſons are unknown, the 
Hiſtory will be obſcure ; but, when they 
are made appear, the Facts are ſtrengthened 
and rendered more real. Theſe Cauſes are 
united with the Things and Times, and 
have in ſome meaſure a neceſſary Conecti- 
on; and, if the Subject requires it, we 
are allowed to go backward to more re- 
mote Cauſes and Times, ſo we do it in a 
conciſe Manner, 


Tur Preparation for the Action ſuc- . 
ceeds the Cauſes and Counſels. m The Pre- 
paration is to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Hiſtorian according to Manner, Place 
and Time. Laſtly, n the Event is to be 
declared with the Circumſtances and judi- 
| cious 
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cious Explications. ® The Hiſtorian's 
Approbation is expected concerning the 
Counſels, ſo that he is not only to relate 
what is tranſacted or ſaid, but in what 
manner; and, when he comes to treat of 
the Events, he is to explain all the Cauſes, 
and to ſignify to the Reader what was the 
Reſult of this or that Wiſdom, Precipi- 
tancy, Hatred and the like. To quicken 
the Attention of the Reader, the Hiſtorian 
muſt anticipate ſome Events, but in a con- 
ciſe Manner. 


I the Characters of Perſons, we are 
to obſerve their Pedigree and Nations, their 
Preferment and Power, the Affections of 
their Mind, their Virtues and Vices. 


Ir the Hiſtory is implex, containing 
divers and diſſimilar Events, ſuch as the 
Punic War, tranſacted in different Places and 
with Variety of Generals, we muſt obſerve 
the Order of Time in theſe implex Narra- 
tions ; becauſe the Counſels, Cauſes and 
Events are more diſtinguiſhed from the 
Times, than Places; ſo that the Hiſtory 
will be obſcure, and the Facts confound- 
ed, if this Order is not obſerved, 


THE 
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Tux Chronology muſt be ſuch, as is 
common to the Nation we write of, and 
not only the Years, but the Parts of Years, 
Months, Days, Nights and Hours are to 
be noted, | 


t Wren divers Things are tranſacted in 
divers Places, and at the ſame Time, as 
when Hannibal was laying Italy waſte Sci- 
pio was conquering elſewhere, the Hiſtorian 


may relate which he pleaſes firſt ; and, in 


theſe Narrations, we are to give a full Idea 
of one thing before we paſs to another; for 
we are not to inſert one Thing betwixtano- 
ther, but the whole muſt be related in a 
_— Order, that the Hiſtory may 
ave Unity. Dionyſius commends Terodo- 
tus for his artificial Connection, but con- 
demns Thucydides for following more the 
Series of the Times, than the Courſe of 
the Facts, by his Narratives of Facts tran- 
ſacted the ſame Winter or Summer in dif- 
ferent Places. This, ſays Dionyſius, di- 
— the Body of his Hiſtory into many 
arts. 5 


u TRE Tranſitions muſt not be foreign, 
but naturally ariſe out of the Hiſtory : 
Nor are we to relate all Actions or Words, 

but 
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but only ſuch as expreſs the Manners and 
Affections of the Mind. 


w Tye Ornaments of Hiſtory are De- 
ſcriptions of Countries, Towns, Moun- 
tains, Groves, Ports, Rivers, Fortifications, 
War-Inſtruments, Harangues, Characters, 
Triumphs, Ge. 


Wur N Battels are deſcribed, we are 
to paint the Fear and Sorrow of the van- 
quiſhed, and the Joy of the Victor. Every 
Thing is to be ſo naturally and fully fer 
forth, that the Reader may be affected as 
much as if he had been a Spectator of 
the Action; and, to do this, all minute 
Circumſtances ought in a Meaſure to be 
related. * Nor is the Hiſtorian to dwell 
upon Particulars as the Orator, but to give 
ſuch an Expoſition of each particular with- 
out 2 = proton as will affect the Rea- 
der, and give Credit to the Narration, 
When the Tranſactions are in themſelves 
magnificent and noble, a natural Expo- 
ſition is ſufficient, 


Tu x Circunduction is moſt neceſſary 
in Narrations of ſmall Things, that Hi- 
ſtory may have its due Weight without 
Vehemency and Sharpneſs, * The Man- 
ner of this Circunduction is, when many 

I things 
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things depend upon one Verb. 22 Hi- 
ſtory may ſometimes have Stings. ba Ha- 
rangues pleaſe from their Variety and Am- 
plification, and are to be made confor- 
mable to the Perſons who ſpeak. e Dig- 
nified Perſons are only to harangue, and 
that upon Subjects of Moment. The 
Length of theſe Harangues muſt be agree- 
able to the Circumſtance of things. Per- 
ſuaſives intermixed in the Narration ought 
to be delivered in a conciſe Stile. 42 Per- 
ſuaſives in Harangues ſhould be more ex- 


tenſive, but not ſo elaborate, as to have 


forenſial Stings; for the Hiſtorian is not 
to be ſo copious as thoſe, who plead or 
act. 


Sou have thought, Hiſtory will not 
admit of fictitious Speeches. 2 There is 
a great Diſtinction to be made betwixt 
Facts and Words, Facts may be related 
as they were tranſacted, but Words can- 
not be repeated as they were firſt utte- 
red. In obſcure Matters we are allowed 
to follow Probability. Why not in Words? 
Hiſtory is an Expoſition of Things. If 
the Facts are true, the Hiſtorian has done 
what is eſſential to Hiſtory, *2 The 
Words or Speeches are only accidental 


Ornaments, and, if conformable to the 
2 Characters 
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Characters of the Perſons, give Light to 
the Hiſtory, and do not alter the Facts. 


82 Tye grand Maxim in writing Hi- 
ſtory is to ſay every thing true, but no- 
thing falſe, and to make no Concealmenc 
for Fear or Affection. 


hz THE Stile of Hiſtory ſhould be dif- 
fuſive and clear, the Flow equal and gen- 
tle, with proper Cadences, Numbers and 
Sentiments; the Words weighty, and the 
Ornaments ſuited to the Things. 


iz TA Parts of Hiſtory are the Begin- 
ning and the Narration; for Hiſtory ad- 
mits of no Epilogue. This Beginning 
muſt correſpond with the Hiſtory, and lead 
the Reader to it. The Beginning of the 
Narration muſt be from the Beginning of 
the Facts. The Affections of Commiſera- 
tion, Hatred and Admiration, may be 
ſometimes interſperſed, but with great 
judgment. 
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